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Coiisntlnni   Kinjunrrx   (Fniversity  of  Wiseonsiiii-l'rof.   Storm   Bull,   heating  aii]iaratus;    I'rof.    Dugald  C. 

Jaeksou,  ele,-tri,-;il  eciui  1  lu lent :    Dean  J.   I',.  Johnson,  ste.d  frandug 
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PitKlJMfNAkv  >[as<ini;v  (sdulli  ha 

If  of  l)asciucnf  auil  lirsf  ll 

GkXKKAI.  CoNTHAt  TiiI{   (coiuplctii 

.11  of  l.ui|,lin.i,n.  1S!)7   IIMHI- 
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Hoih^r-Charles  H.  Kruse  Heating  Company.  Milwaukee 

Heating  apparatus  — The   Mueller  Company.  Milwaukee 
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Hoisting  a  ten-( 


;    SKELETON    OF    THE    BUILDING 
into  place,  by  electric  crane.    From  photograph  tak< 


THE  DEDICATION  CEREMONIES 


HYMN 


Clnvy  t..  Thr,..  (»  (l,„l.  ;,n,l  piais... 

F..vall  Thy  >.TV,-nils  Iht,-  h.-.v..  wi 
The  laiiv>I  Imiiainir  man  .•an  lais.. 

Is  hill  Iht-  syinhul  ,,f  Thv  th..iiyhl. 


To  I'li-sfiu-c  hiii-r  iinsi-i-n.  mikuowii: 
This  place  hatli  t'ouiiii  The;-  day  by  day. 
We  reap  this  liour  what  Thou  hast  sown. 


Thy  light  is  here!     Lord  (i.xl.  we  ask. 

The  toiler's  right  its  g-ift  to  sh.-irc: 
Se.-iire  to  our  appointed  task. 

^ionie  witness  of  tlu'   Builders'  eare. 


So  shall  this  sac-red  teiuph'  stand 
The  treasure  of  a  noble  State : 

And  all  the  good  Thy  wisdom  planned, 
Man's  labor  into  Life  translate. 


EXERCISES    AT  THE  DEDICATION 


S^ 


r  TWO  ..'clock  in  the  :itlcrn.i(.n  (if  Fii.hiy.  ( )ct(>hcr  iniictcciitli.  l!l(»(),  an  ainliciicc  of 
mill-  liuiidrcil  i.ci'si.ns,  c(.iiii>risiii.i,r  iiiciiil>crs  of  tlu-  Society,  stale  ufticers,  and  iiu'iii- 
Ix  IS  of  tlie  legislature,  meml)ei\s  of  tlie  instnietioiial  foice  of  the  State  University  and 
other  eikicational  institutions  in  \\'isconsin,  totrethei-  with  invited  guests  from  outside 
the  state,  gatiiere.1  in  the  general  rea<iing  room  of  the  new  lihraiy  and  museum  huililiug  of 
the  State  Histori<-al  Society  of  Wiscuisin.  to  tiltingly  dedi,-at.'  the  structure  to  puMic  use. 

The  Hon.  .John  .lohusl,,!..  of  Milwaukee,   pivsidellt   of  ihc  Snciciv,  o,-cui.ied  th,'  chair. 


Wliere  tlic  dcdicaloi 


(;]';XHRAI,  KK.VIJINC.  ROO.M 
jrcises  were  held.    The  stage  was  upon  tlie   left-liaiul   side,  in  front  of  doors  oncninK  into 
the  east  loKRia. 


]visc()\.s/\  s'fA'i'i-:  uisToincAL  Lir.iiMiv  r.riijuxa 

Alt,T  ;in  invur;iti,ui  Ky  l'r(,f.  .lames  l)avu>  I'.utl.T,  l.L.  D.,  (.f  Maaisnn,  uue  nf  the  (.Most 
iiiciiiImts  of  tlic  Snricty.  the  president  deliveretl  an  address.  yueeeediny  this,  were  l)rief 
addresses  as  lull,,ws: 

A    Wonl    IVoiu    tlie    I'.uiiacvs  -  The   Hen.  James  H.   Stent,    I'resi.leiit  of  the   Boavil  of  Huihlin,y  Cuiii- 

The  Slate  .-m.!  lh;'   Soriety  -  The  Hen.   Eilwar.!   Seehehl.  ( ioveviier  ef  Wiscciusiil. 

The  I'liiversity  -.uuX  the  S.ieiety  -  Chavk's  Kea.biU  Adams,  LI..  1).,  President  of  the  University  of 
Wi.seon>in. 

The  S,.eiety- K'euI.en  C.ld  Tl[uai(es.  S.^eivtary  and  Superintendent. 

(iiv,.nims  from  Sister  I  lislerie.al  Societies- The  linn.  Chark's  Fr.aneis  Adams,  LL.  D.,  President  of 
the  Massa,'hu-...n>  1 1  i^lnrir.-i  I  S,„-i,.ty. 

(ir,etin-,~  Iron,  Sistei-  Lihrarie,.- Prof.  -lames  Kendall  Hosmer.  LL.  D..  Li))rarian  of  the  Minneapolis 
Piihlic  Lil.r.ary. 

On  Ihe  Teailnii-- of  History  -  Prof.  Andrew  ( 'unnin.yham  MeLang'hlin.  of  the  University  of  Miehigan, 
Chairiii.-iii  of  111,.  Auaaieau   Historical  Association's   Committee  of  Seven  on   the  Teacdnng  of   History  in 


l^etweeii  the  a.hhcsses  hy  Senator  Stout  and  (iovernor  Scofiel(K-a  iloulde  quartette  of 
State  Tniversity  stii.lents  (>h'ssrs.  A.  ('.  Khlinan,  .1.  W.  Metiilhs,  Phihi)  Spooner,  H.  S.  IVter- 
soii,  P.  A.  Kolh.  !•:.  i;.  Williams,  ('.  ('.  Ireland,  and  L.  P.  Kosenheimer) ,  under  tin'  eharov 
of  Prof.  F.  A.  I'arkei',  ilire,-tor  of  tlie  University  Srliooj  of  Music,  sang  the  Deiheation 
Hymn,  written  l,y  Mrs.  Cliarles  Kendall  Adams  whi.h  ha.l  heen  set  to  musie  l,y  Proh'ssor 
Parker.  Tliey  also  sane-  a  seKTti,m  hetweeil  Ihe  ad.hesses  liy  tlie  I  Ion.  (  diaries  FraiKas  Adams 
and   Pn,tess,,r  Ih.smer. 

At  eie-ht  ,,'c|,,ek  in  the  evenin.o',  a  similar  audienee,  with  President  .Johnston  in  the  chair, 
was  asscmhled  in  the  same  room,  and  listened  to  an  address  entitled  "The  Sifted  Graiit  and 
the  (irain  Sifters."  l.y  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 

This  was  hillowed  hy  an  inkirmal  reception  hy  the  Society,  in  the  course  of  whicli  the  vis- 
All  of  the  address-s  delivered   at    the  dedicatory  exercises,  together  witli  the  dedication 
hymn,  are  herewith  eriven  in  full. 
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DF.IilCMlDS   ti:iti:.uii.\ii:- 


THE  INVOCATION 


1!Y   .lAMK.S    DAVl 


T   IS  I„.li,-v.Ml  il;,it  r  nni  in  yiirs  the  nMcsl  niai 

..l>in,   Wllirl,   lluw   iH'lvrch.hnit.-stllc  llinst     <•! 

■rlaiii  ll]:it  Irw   siirvivr   wlmsc  iiiciih  .rics.   lik 

lltcivil  t :lkr  Up  a  shciw,'"  yd    lillillt^-  lln    111 

Slill   fewer    perliaps    liave    lieell    ill    liHire    eunlilHKills  em 

iiieiiilMT,  ,,lli,-.T,  .11-  at  least  reader,  tnr  uver  lurty-tw.i  yi 

It    has    tlhTetnre    lieell    re< | lleste.l    tliat    I    In-ill    tile 

l)reseiit  I'lmetinii  with  some  iiitr(MliietMry  w^nls.     One 
siii>;le    feelill.y.    huwever.   is   j.ara lint    in     iiie     wher- 
ever  I    turn   my    eyes    frdin   this  et'iitial   platlnrm,  i.r 
waii.ler  amuni,^  the  hnukstaeks  Inim  haseiiieiit  tu  sky- 
htihts.     That  .Inniinant    leeliii.t;  aiiHUi-  the   mysteries 
..il'rovidenee   is,  a   l.leii.liiio- ,,|- ,.,,„. ,/.emei,t  an.Ura 
tude    which    imiiels  me   tu   exelailii.    "What    hath    (I 
wnaiohi  !■■      In   thi-clir  ,Tnwnino    meivy   nl'  theee 
tiiry,  I    I.elKild   the  arm  nf  the   I.,.r.l  ivveale.l.  and  1 

Nile   over   the   entranee   iif  the    most    aneit'iit    lihrary 
known   ill  the  world,  the  inserii)tion,  llr(illli-li<,iisv  oi 

Ihf  smil.  i/'i'XV?  iiT/xloy. 

My  l,M.line-.  "What  hath  ( lod  wn.ii-ht!"  hids  me 
speak  to  CmI  lirst  and  loremost.  Let  us.  therelore, 
how  helore  him  who  only  is  yreat. 

Dolirnfon/  rrai/rr. 
Almighty  (io.l  !     Our  liearts  overflow  with  joy,  as 
Wf  now  eoine  hefore   thy    Jireseliee.      Till'   memories  of 
us  meinhers  of  tlie  Historical  Society,  inv  of  its  cradle 


State  Historical  Society  .if  Wis- 
ikinc-  event  in  its  career.  It  is 
.  run  hack  to  its  hooks  "(hiiily 
Ives  than  my  own  sianty  stock. 


Pkok.  J.\MI-;.S    DAVIE    lUTI.nR,  I.I,.  I) 


,       .   ,       ,  ,  ,  ,   ,  One  (><  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  now 

coeval   With    tllO  early  years   ol    our   coinmoilWeiUtll,  of  m  his  eiKhty-sjxtli  year..    From  photograph 

'  taken  on  hus  eightieth  birthday. 

Its  lirst  hihlintiieeal  sjatlierings  vouchsafed  a  corner  in 

the  old  c,-ipitol,  an.l  when  that  pla<-e  hecanie  to.,  narn.w,  welcome.I  in  a  h..si,ital.le  church.  It 
oiad.lens  us  that  our  historic  jewels  were  at  once  honored  with  hefittin.ir  caskets  in  the  new 
capit..l:  and  wh.^n  they  had  orowii  too  large  for  that  setting,  that  eapitol-e.vten.siuu  was  largely 
hi-oiight  ahout  in  .irder  to   enshrine  them.     Our   most   |)reei()us  memory  i.s,  that  the   .Soeicfy 


lIV,srr)A',S7.V  STATh'   JIISTOinCAL  LIlillABY  liVILDTXa 

was  winniiiff  su.-li  n  Inniic  in  tlic  hearts  nf  the  people  at  large,  as  furesluuluwed  the  eonsum- 
iiiatinn  and  eiihiiiiialidn   we  now  witness. 

That  man  has  here  ihine  his  ufninst  to  safeguard  our  treasures  from  fire  and  other  fury  of 
elements,  as  well  as  to  tnrnish  etlei'tual  heli)s  for  their  iloing  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
numher  who  lahor  to  heroine  heii-s  of  all  ages,  how  can  we  he  fitly  thankful  ?  That  our  aceu- 
mnlations  and  those  of  the  rniversiiy  here  eonihine  under  one  roof,  and,  clasping  loving  hands 
together,  lend  and  horr.iw  light,  each  exaHing  each,  is  the  crown  of  oui' joy.  That  ours  is  such 
a  felicity  of  position,  that  our  feast  of  reason  is  spread  as  daily  fooil  "without  money  and  with- 
out price"  hefore  the  sons  ami  daughters  of  our  iieojile  wlio  chielly  congregate  here  for  the 
hettering  of  their  minds,— that  such  a  price  to  get  wisdom  is  hci-e  jiut  into  receptive  hands, — 
O  (Jod  !  how  can  we  litly  thank  thee? 

To  thee,  <)  <;od,   we  dedicate  this  lihrary,  as  a  Christian  and  a   christianizing  estahlish- 

ment,  a  hall  of  harmom.uis   research  where  the  hrotlierl 1  of  man    shall  he   i)romoled  —  all 

mingling  on  .>ne  level,  no  maltci'  how  divide.l  hy  creed  or  party  or  class;  all  walls  of  pai'tition 
l)roken  down. 

Thankful  for  the  past,  our  i.rayer  is  for  tlie  future.  Grant  still  to. the  Society  that  home 
in  the  liearts  of  the  people  which  is  mother  of  its  prosperity.  Let  it  he  felt  that  no  city  is  too 
great  and  no  hamlet  too  small  to  be  uphfted  hy  its  influence.  Out  of  the  ahundance  of  their 
heai-ts,  the  peoi)le  of  Wisconsin  have  made  the  Society  tru.stees  of  a  vast  educalive  hounty. 
Let  the  state  sustain  this  jialace  of  light  which  it  has  Imilt,  so  that  the  muniticeiice  of  tlu"  ]ieo- 
l>le  shall  do  its  iicrfecf  work.  Let  this  magnet  attract  from  far  an.l  m/ar,  those  who  can  most 
jirotit  hy  its  li'casures  of  science  and  delights  of  learning. 

\\\'  delight  to  honor  the  Society's  founders  who  have  walked  the  way  of  nature.  Our  own 
(lays  are  a  shad<iw,  and  tlier(>  is  none  ahiding.  Officers,  mendiei's,  readei's,  all  die.  All  the 
more  hecause  "we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf,"  let  us  t'.xult  in  the  So(aely  which,  through  thy  blessing, 
shall  not  die  — shall  know  no  age,  hut  from  generation  to  generation  shall  hand  down  legacies 
more  an<l  moiv  jii'lceless,  each  a  new  i)roof  that  while  the  forms  of  matter  are  fleeting,  the 
forms  of  mind  are  eternal. 

Our  prayer  and  hope  are,  that  even  when  these  massive  walls,  these  rocks  of  ages,  must 
crumble,  the  Society,  through  still  diffusing  tlie  learning  of  the.  world  and  the  literature  of 
])ower,  shall  be  hdfilling  thine  own  first  mandate:  Let  there  be  light!  glory  thus  redounding 
unto  thei',  "  the  bather  of  lights,"  and  unto  thy  Son  "  whose  life  was  the  light  of  men," — who 
was  horn  and  came  into  the  world  to  this  end,  that  "the  people  which  had  sat  in  darkness 
might  see  great  light."     Aiiirii! 


(8) 


DF.IiKA  IK  IS    CKUEMOMI-:. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 


;Y  JOHN   JOHNSTON. 


mis  |.  ;i  ,l:iy  i.f  wliirli  our  l.clnvc.l  state  may  well  fed  proud.     There  liavc  l.een  many 

ivai  days  in  lier  sIkmI  liislory,  Inif  iKHie  nt  tlicm  liave  l.een  greater  than  this.  There 

l^ftg^l    iiic  iiicii  ill  this  aiidiciicr  who  were  present  at  W'iseonsin's  hirth;  they  tell  us  tliat  lier 

hahv  lied  was  pn.wle  I  round  hy  th.'  Indian'-  .larkling  tread ; "  that  where  her  two 

lierous  people  liow  live  t  here  was,  wit  hill 
tlieirre,M,||c,-ii,,ii.an  nnexplond  wild.'i- 
ness  of  prairie  and  loivsl;  where  every 
hour  there  n,,w  thunder  a.-ios-  our 
state,  great  trains   laden  with   nierehan- 

traeko||h,.wild  Least  or  the  trail  of  the 
alni..ste.|ually  wild  red-man;  and  where 

hors,  large  faetories.  aii.l  a  lai-reaehing 
eommeree,  \A\kv  Micliigaii  rolled  in 
ii|)(in  a  desert  short'.     This  is  a  wonder- 

liietime;  hut  we  have  t.,-d,iy,  higher 
reasons  for  congratulation  than  mere 
inerease  in  poi.ulatioii  and  material 
wealth. 

While  we  have  heeii  l.L.sy  plowing 
the  prairies,  eutting  down  the  forests, 
ojiening  mines  and  hnilding  cities,  the 
])roceeilings  of  this  day  emphasize  in  a 
remarkahle  way  the  fact  that  we  h.-ive 
not    forgotten    those  higher  and   iiol.ler 

truly  great. 

It  woul.l  not  have  l.een  cmsidered 
strange  had  this  magnilieent  litiiiding 
heen  erected  hy  one  of  the  old  common- 


WISCOX.-^IX  STATI':   niSTOlirCAL  LiniLiL'Y  iiT-iLnrxG 

wealtlis  of  tlu-  Kast;  lnit  that  our  yniiiiff  state  sIkiuM  have  done  so  is,  I  tliiiik,  as  rciiiai-kalik'  as 
it  is  praisewoi'tliy. 

Tlic  name  "  Wisconsin  "  is  said  to  mean  "  the  oatherino-  of  tlie  waters."  When  aoi.lied  to 
our  state  it  may  well  mean  "  tli.^  -alhei'ing  "f  the  i,eo|,l,^s:  "  f.,r  willnn  ..ur  lM,rders,  m.^n  an,l 
women  from   every  state  ni  the  Tmon,  and  fnuii   almost  every  coinitiy  in  Knn.j.e.  liave   found 

.,  1 „..      Xolwilhstandinu-  this  inlhix   of  hm.dreds  of  thon^ands  of  slran-ers,  the   standard  of 

L.,w,  order,  morahty,  and  e.hieation  lias  heen  ke].!  <'Xeee,hn-ly  In-h. 

Tliere  is  nollnnL;-  stranee  in  tli.'  faet  thai  Dr.  I.yman  C  Draper,  tlie  father  of  our  State 
llistorieal  S,,riety.  sliould  have  hc-un  fifty  years  a-o  to  eolleet  malei'ials  which  have  now  he- 
eome  so  vast  and  valuahle;  and  while  it  was  exeee:hn-iy  fortunate,  it  i-an  hardly  he  said  to  he 
remarkahle  that  Ins  mantle  should  have  iail.'n  on  a  successor  every  way  worthy  of  him,  in 
the  iierson  of  Keuhen  ( lold  Tliwaitcs,  the  |.rcsenl  ahh'  secretary  and  enthusiasti.'  superinten-l- 
ent  of  our  Society,  to  whose  efforts,  more  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  living  man,  we  are 
indebted  for  its  prosperous  condition  to-day.  I  do,  liowevci-.  think  it  remarkahle  that  the  peo- 
])le  of  Wisconsin,  as  represented  in  their  leyislaturo,  should  in  this  so-called  mercenary  age 
have  he,.n  animated  hy  so  high  an  ideal  of  duty  as  to  vote  $620,Q00  to  erect  the  most  costly 
and  most  splemlidly  e<|uipped  historical  lihrary  ])uildiiig  upon  the  American  continent. 

At  the  animal  meeting  of  our  Soiaety  held  on  Dcinanher  13,  1895,  its  president  said,  "that 
the  event  of  all  events  in  that  year  was  the  action  of  the  legislature  creating  a  connnission  and 
appropriating  m mey  to  erect  a  building  somewhat  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  oui- 
Society  ami  the  we;dth  and  inteUigenee  of  our  great  state.  For  this  we  have  worked,  wafchcil, 
and  waited  for  yeurs,  and  let  all  lionor,  we  say,  be  accorded  to  tliose  state  officers  ami  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  who  rose  to  the  high  occasion.  On  acc.auil  of  this,  generations  hence, 
when  every  other  act  of  theirs  is  forgotten,  men  shall  call  them  blessed. "' 

Five  years  have  i)assed,  and  we  have  now  met  to  de  licate  this  temple  of  history  to  the 
noble  uses  for  which  it  was  erccte.l.  It  will  stand  f.)r  centuries  to  come  in  all  its  strength, 
simplicity,  magnificence,  and  beauty,  a  grand  monument  to  the  men  who  lived  in  Wisconsin 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  great  liberality  of  our  state,  illustrated  in  this 
l>uilding  as  well  as  in  its  generous  support  of  all  the  educati(Uial  and  chai-itahlc  institutions 
within  our  borders,  proclaims  in  no  uncertain  language  the  belief  of  the  people  of  our  state 
that  we  have  a  great  future  before  us;  and  we  mean  to  show  that  we  are  worthy  of  that  future 
by  preparing  for  it. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  lutck  for  three  thousand  years,  we  see  the  highest  civilization  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  again  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Kn].hi-atcs;  by  and  l>y  the  mistress  of  tiie 
world  estabhshed  her  seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  then  on  the  baid<s  of  the  Thames. 
Can  we  for  a  moment  doubt  that  here,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  civilization  shall  arise 
far  surpassing  in  material,  moral,  and  mental  grandeur  the  civilization  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris, 
the  Tiber,  or  the  Thames?  W^isconsin,  full  of  the  highest  hopes  for  the  future,  is  doing  wluit 
she  can  to  usher  it  in. 

A  library  is  composed  of  the  l)est  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  of  all  time.  One  cannot 
choose  his  companions  from  the  great  ones  of  earth;  but  within  these  walls  he  can  hold  inter- 
course with  the  greatest  intellects  in  the  world's  history—  the  master  si)irits  of  the  race. 

The  problems  of  real  life,  in  dealing  with  our  fellow  men,  and  the  great  social  and  ])oliti- 
cal  questions  which  are  from  every  side  crowding  in  upon  us  for  solution,  will  have  more  light 
ca^t  upon  them  from  tlr-  study  of  history  than  from  any  other  source.  In  history  is  re- 
corded the  ascent  of  the  moral,   religious,  and  intellectual  life  of  the  human  family.      His- 


1,.M 


lii:i)l>  A  Tinx    ri:i;i:M().\ii':s 

■allcil  "llic  Icltrr  ,,|-  inslrucli.ms  wliirh   |1„.  ,,1,1   <r,.nc: 


<1  Iraiisniit 
all.      Il   n- 


Thv  Ir.M^uivs  ,p|-  liisl,n-i,-  l,nv  \vlii,-li  niv  sl.m.l  u|.:.ii  llirsc  sIh-1v,'s  miv  ,.) 
,,uir>'<  n  ,  ,<,r,,M,.n  kry  I,,  iv.ich  tln/.n.  Tli  ■  r,,unl:iiii'-  ,>f  kii,.u-|. •<!-,.  arc  as  fiv,>  as  ihry  aiv  iii- 
cxliausliM,'.  I  think  I  ,-an  li,-ai'  our  .•ntlmsiasti,-  s,-,-ivtary.  like  llic  ll.'l.ivw  prnphct  ,,|-  ,.1,1, 
.•allin.u-,    "  II, s  every  one  tlu.t  thirsletli,  eoine  ye  tc  the  waters,  and    lie   that    hath   ii,,    iik.iu'V 

I  have  sometiiir.'S  tlioii'rht  it  sli-aii.u-e  that  Wiscmsiii  has  taken  siuli  an  inl,-ivst  in  histi.ry, 
seeing  it  lias  so  brief  a  history  of  its  own.  Nu  lairicl  ,iti,-s,  n<,  i  uiniMl  anlii-,  nn  ,iuniMinjr 
])alaees,  no  grim  castles  famed  in  song  ami  story,  n,.  gl,Mniiy  i-atliiilrals,  n,.  hist,)ri,'  haltlelieMs 
are  to  he  foun<l  within  the  eonlines  of  ,iur  ymnig  \Vis,-,insin.  I  cease  not  to  give  thank>;  that 
such  is  the  ease.  It  is  a  grand  th, night  that  \\r  hegiii  ,,iir  history  untranimeled  hy  t  ra,lit  i,ais, 
an.l  unfettercl  i.y  privilegv  an,l  ])rer,.gativ,>.  Iiislea.l  of  the  grim  sjuvtres  ,,f  tli,'  ,l,'i.arl,,l  i>ast, 
we  see  lair  cities  rising  ,m  th,'  sh,.res  ,,f  h.^aiit  ifiil  lakes,  with  s,di,.,,ls,  ,-,,ll,gvs,  lil.raries. 
chmvhes,  and  all  tla.se  henev,.lenl  an,l  .diaritahl,'  insi  il  iiti,ms  which  are  tlu'  gl.uy  of  ,)ur  ni,,,!- 
ern  civilization. 

If  men  come  n,it  from  alar  to  visit  oiir  rt'li.'s  ,if  the  past,  ihi'y  aiv  ,-oiiiing  in  great, m-  an,l 
greater  niimliers  to  c,,iisiill  the  records  of  the  past  whi,-h  we  have  garn,'re,l.  I  ,1,.  ii,.l  ihiiik 
it  a  thing  impossihle  that  l,cl,,re  many  generations  come  ami  g,>.  ih,'  slii,lciils  ,if  Kun.pe  will 
not  consiil,'!- that  their  e,hiealion  is  c.mplele  until  tli,-y  have  si  ii,lie,l  at  the  I'niversily  of  Wis- 
consin! Our  state  is  larger  than  all  Miiglaii,l,  hut  ha-  ,,nly  ■_',( II II  1,(101)  ,if  ]KM,ple;  can  any  ,me 
lireilict  the  stamling  of  ,iur  I'niversily  when  it  has  the  supi),.rt  ,,f  ten,  perhaps  even  twenty, 
niilli,.nsof  i,eoi,le-.' 

We  are  on  the  thre.shol,!  ,.f  a  new  .-entury,  a  fact  which  shoul,!  give  an  imiu'tus  t,,  the 
study  of  history.  Not  one  of  us  will  reacli  another  of  tliese  mile-stones  , if  Time,  ami  il  hc- 
lio,.ves  us  to  look  hoth  hack  up,.n  tli,'  jiast  and  forward  to  the  future. 

He  must  hehliml,  in,leed,  wh.i  .-anuot  see  that  at  i.rt'seiif  the  mightiest  agcn,-ies  are  uni- 
fying the  nati,)ns  of  ,lie  earth.  Every  ocean  is  covere,!  with  ships,  the  mountains  i\w  heing 
tunn,'l,',l,  the  i-ivers  bridged,  great  canals  are  being  iiia,le  between  tiie  oi'cans,  electric  wires 
are  being  lai,l  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  sea,  while  w.nulerhil  cxp,.siti,.ns  ,,f  the  in.lustrics  of 
every  nation  are  being  held  umler  one  roof,  ami  the  jucjudices  ,)f  ra,e  an,l  t,mgue  are  rapi,lly 
melting  away.  The  horrid  thumlers  of  war  have  nof  ceased  to  roll,  but  tiny  are  nuivly  prepar- 
ing the  way  to  usher  in  the  grand  diapason  of  universal  iieace. 

Ladie.s  -and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  must  not  ,iecupy  any  more  of  your  lime,  for  we  have 
with  us  many  distinguished  men  from  li,ith  our  own  ami  ,ither  stales,  who  have  kin,lly  i-,>me 
to  assist  us  in  making  the  e.xenascs  of  this  li,iur  w,irlhy  of  tli,>  great  occasion  we  have  met  lo 
celebrate,  ami  to  rej,,ice  with  us  that  one  m,irc  mighty  power  has  been  establisheil  in  Wisc.m- 
sin  t,,  ,lissipate  the  .larkness  of  ignorance  ami  '•weaken  thes.cptre  ofOl.l  Night. ■"  a  iH.wer 
whi,-h  will  make  for  righteousness,  intelligence,  an,l  truth,  through  many  generations  to  come. 


DEI  II  (A  IK  IS  <  i:iti:Mi)Mi-: 


A  WORD   FROM   THE    BUILDERS 


U'l-s  Inr  crcrliim-  111,'  St:il,.  1 1  istcriral 
tcl,  o-ivinu-  tlic  r,,sl  .,!'  Iliis  l.uiMiiiK 
iKnirv  an.l  ..llirr  iMiihliim-   iwullv 


'I'IM'ST.  a-^  |.ivsi,|,.nl  ..niic  l!,,anl  ..IConn 

l.il>rar.v  I'.niKlin-    that  a   Irw  llunrcs.  l.rif 

an.l  cniiiiiariiii^-  it    witli  tlic  cnst  nf  sdiiii-  . 

iniislriiricd.  may  lie  nf  inlcrcst  at  tliis  tin 
Fnrrunstrnctiun  al.ui,',  this  LuiMiuy-  l,as  ,-,,st  I'l 
nishin-an.l  cinipni.'nt,  as  yu.i  s.v  it  tn-,lay,  it 
.    In  thr  snnthwcst  stack  wini^-,  thcTc  is  stor- 
iige  capacity  tor  •_'.")(I,0(H)  vnhinics;  there  is  si>a(r 
lor  rMXIll  v..hinn>s  uj-on  the  walls  of  the  mi<lin.ir 
room;  the  iiewsjiaper  stack  liolds  20,000  hound 
volumes  of  liles;  then,  the  several  ofHees  and 
ileparlniental  and   seminary  lihraries  will   hold 
aliout   138,000  volumes,  making  a  iireseni  total 
storage  eaiiaeily.if  I  KJ.IMIO  volumes.     When  the 
northwest  stack  wing  is  constructed,  ihis  t^ 
will  he  iuereased  to  (■.■_'.■>,()( lO  vdhimes. 

The  eost  of  the  Milwaukee  I'uMic  l.ihrary 
huilding  was  alx.ut  L'l  ceiUs  per  cul.ic  lout,  for 
eonstruc-lion  alone.  1  undevslan.l  that  its  <-a- 
IKicity  is  IMO.OOO  volumes,  an.l  that  it  now  has 
ahoul  1  lO.IKlIt  volumes  in  its  stack  rooms. 

The  cost  ,,f  Ih,.  Chicago  I'uhli,-  jjhrary, 
which  is  highly  decorated,  was  43  cents  per 
cuhi,-  todt.  The  Boston  I'uhlie  Lihrary  eost  70 
cents;  l.nt.  as  most  of  you  know,  this  luiilding  is 

very  han.ls ly  tinished  and  decorated.     The 

cost  of  the  n.w  Columhia   Tniversity  Lihrary, 

ni  New  ^'ork  city,  was  40  cents  per  cuhic  foot; 

ol  the  State  Lihrary  at  IJichmond,  Va.,  a  lu-ick  structure,  23  cents;  of  the  Auditorium  Hotel, 

in  Chicago,  38  cents;  .,f  the  New  York   Life  Insurance  C.)uipany  huilding  at  Kansas  City,  38 

cents;  and  of  the  same  company's  huilding  at  Omaha,  39  cents. 

These  figures  are  instructive  as  well  as  interesting;  they  exhihit  the  fact  that  tliis  heautiful 
hluary  huilding  tor  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  has  heen  constructed,  furnished, 


JAMK.S   H.  STorr 
idem  of  llie  Board  of  BuildiiiK  Co 


■isci)\si.\  .sr.iii':  iiisTonicM.  i.iiiitAnv  I'.rn.nixi 


Ihc   sal 

selves: 

..f   tlir 


Tlir   liuililillL;-  ('nliiliiissi(,licl-s  1  i:i  vc  nt  tcllll  .led  l<.  iTcct   fills  1  .uildill-  with 


<l    dlinlllv    111 


Hin  l.uil.li 


.■  wniiM  cxer 
inti.lciilly  lirlicvnl  that  llic  trust  .■(.uiinittca  I,,  them  has  hcen  aaiiiinistciv,!  npui 
1  l.iisiiK'ss-likc  lusis.  It  is  a  sutti/i.^nt  iTwai'd  t.i  them  to  kii..\v  that  Ilic  ih-.,],] 
s,.  far   as   heard  fn.ni,  ai.iM-ar  tu  he   satislie.l  with   thi-    huildins,  whi.-li   is  tn-da 


thp:  builders  at  work 

Carvers  cutting  lions'  heads,  over  east  e 
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1)1-.1:M  ii  an  lioi-.ir  U>  t,-ikr  lurl  in  ll:c  (•(■rcin..nics  <.r  .Icdi.-aliii-  this  uiaoiiil 
1. ml, liny:  a  1. nil. liny  whirl,  srcnis  t<i  inc  In  l,r  typical  nf  the  spirit  nf  t  he  pcoi.jc  n 
|;.„|n-,.,  state— the  |HM,pl,.  wh,,  jiavc  chosiii  lur  th.-if  niMtt,,  the  wofd  "  Fnrw; 
That  Hn.uKMn-piiin-wnnlr,,ni|.n'l,cn(Is  all.  and  we  have  i.foof  here  that  thci.cnpl 

livin-nptuit  inilslnilrstsi^nilicni.T.    It  sp,-aks  v..hiinrs  tm- thr  stale  that  tl:civ  shunM  he  w 

its  h,,rders  a  e,,lleetinn  of  1 ks  and  ,|.H-ninents  deserv-  

in-  sneh  a  luniie,  an.!  that   ih.'  i.ewple  sln.nld  he  willin.o- 

I.,  ereet   a   huildin-  wnrthy  nf   sueh  a  eollc-ticn.     The 

stran-er  whn  visits  this   lil.rary  and  exaniine-   its  enn- 

tellts    need    a.-k    nn  (lUest  inns  as  t, ,    the    in.eili.uenee    , 

eiUerpri^e  ot  ,uir  citizens;  this  nd  Ic  iiKiniinieiit  and  its 
treasures  tell  the  ta!.'.  They  ar.'  nmre  eln,|nent  than 
wor.ls;    they  leaw  nnthin-  t,,  h,.  asked. 

The  topic  upon  which  1  haveh,.en  asked  to  sj^eak 
tor  a  tew  moments,  invscnts  with  thesi'  associations 
ihou.eht:-:  too  numerous  and  too  expansive  to  he  eov- 
ei-ed.  even  in  a  general  way,  in  the  time  1  am  allotted; 
I  shall  therefore  conlln,.  myself  to  a  lew  ivmaiks  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  state  touai'd  educational  movements. 

I'.ut  heforedoine  tlu-I  wish  I,)  express  |,uhliely  my 
pleasure  and  pri.le  in  this  heautiful  stru.tuiv,  ainl  to 
e.nuplimeiil  the  liuiMiiic-  ("oinmission  which  had  it  in 
chai-e  upon   the.  success  wllich   it    has  aehii'Vcl.       i 

no  con,-e|,tion  ..f  the  heaiity  of  the  huil.lin-  until  I  re- 
cently visit, .1  it:   an,l    I    Ic'l    th.-il   th,.   state   ,,W,'S   a   ,1,'ht 

have   heiv  in   th,'  ,-ai,ital   ,.f  the  stat.'   an,l  at    the  seat  ,,f 

the  Slate  I'liiversity.  a  lihrary  hiiiklin^^  worthy  of  the  wealth  and  inlellisience  of  tlic  eilizen.s  of 

Wise.msin. 

Wisconsin  lias  heen<ivner,ms  in  pn,vi,lins;  facilities  for  cducali-.n.  Thore  is  scarcely  a  n,.ok 
or  corner  in  the  whole  stale  where  tlie  seho,illiouse  is  not  within  easy  reach  of  every  child  who 
ilesires  an  e(lueatioii;  an,!  in  every  city  of  the  state,  the  imhlie  schools  are  among  the  largt'st 

ll.-.J 
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anil  iK'st  of  its  liiiiMin-s.  Not  only  lins  the  statr  Imvii  IIImtiiI  with  money  for  scliool-huil.hngs 
and  cqiiipnicnts.  l)iit  its  laws  have  heen  franieil  with  a  view  to  eni-ourage  learnino-.  Eveiy- 
where,  from  the  little  sehoolliouse  in  the  woods  to  tin-  -reat  Tnivorsity  on  the  hill,  whieh 
crowns  our  edueational  system,  is  the  spiiit  of  the  jieople  towards  learning  manifesl.  And  the 
liln'ralitv  has  not  sfojuied  w  ith  |iro\iding  means  of  ediieatini^-  ihildri'n  and  those  who  desire  to 
ymrsue  the  higher  courses  of  learning;  hut  it  has  heen  extended  to  the  care  of  the  defeeiive  and 
criminal  classes.  Every  citizen  of  the  state  may  feel  jiride  in  the  intelligent  and  generous 
manner  in  which  these  classes  are  eared  for,  as  well  as  in  I  he  way  in  which  the  state  has  ap- 
propriated money  for  pnl.lic  edn.'alion.  It  is  a  gralilyuig  fad  that  the  m.niey  thus  appropi'i- 
ated  has  heen  intelligently  expmded  and  wisely  distril.uted.  1  do  uol  mean  that  there  imght 
not  he  imin-ovement  in  the  method  of  spending  puhlic  moneys  in  Wisconsin,  as  elsewhere;  hut, 
for  till'  most  iiart,  money  has  hci'ii  appi'opi-iated  l.y  the  state  mily  whiai  it  was  needed,  and 
this  implii's  intelligent  expenditure.  The  great  University,  near  tlie  grounds  of  which  this 
lihrary  huilding  is  erected,  is  an  illustration  of  what  the  state  is  attempting  to  do  in  the  way 
of  giving  an  op]"irlumly  to  laa- idiildren  for  a  higher  education.  Vast  sums  have  hivu  ex- 
pended u]  ion  it,  and  greatei-  siimswiUhe  expended  in  the  future  li;  keeji  it  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  universities.  The  same  lihcrality  has  heen  and  will  he  shown  toward  the  common 
schools.  I  feel  that  there  unght  he  even  more  money  than  there  is,  ex|ienil<M|  [or  (he  |.uhlic 
schools.  I  am  conlideut  that  hefore  many  years  elaiise,  the  appropriations  for  the  puhlic 
sel Is  of  the  stale  will  he  very  largely  in.Mvaseil.  (  >ur  stale  pivseiits  the  example  of  a  gener- 
ous giver,  proliled  hy  giving.    The  principle  is  as  true  in  governmeiil  as  it  is  in  the  development 

of  iirivate  charactci-,  that  the  one  who  gives  will  he  th •  who  gels. 

The  foolish,  iiiilhinkiiig  person  might  contend  that  the  generosity  shown  hy  the  people  to- 
ward education  and  philanthropic  wml.  had  not  made  (he  slate  more  wealthy  and  im-osimm-ous; 
hut  the  contrary  is  regardcl  as  so  ohviously  true  hy  all  who  do  think,  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  discussing.  I  venture  the  assertion  that  every  dollai'  expended  in  the  I'niversity  has 
heen  repaid  tenfold  to  the  slate,  in  the  development  of  its  resources.  If  it  could  he  delermin.'d, 
it    would  he  exceedingly   interesting  to  know  how  much   the  College  of  .\gricu  It  11  le,  for  iuslailce, 

has  increase.1  the  agriiai  It  u  ral  iiilerests  of  the  state;  and  I  have  no  douht  it  would  he  lound 
that   the  knowledge  imparted  l.y  the    college,  had  paid  the   stale   ten  limes  what  the   college  has 

Wisconsin  is  steadily  growing  more  wealthy,  not  merely  in  malerial  things,  hut  in  (he 
(hiiigs  (hat  cannot  he  measuivd  hy  commercial  ruli^s.  The  general  level  of  i.rosperily,  which 
includes  all,  from  the  man  who  lahors  wilh  the  shovel  or  (he  hoe  lo  (he  capitalisi,  has  heen 
raised  and  is  s(eadily  rising.  When  we  shall  reach  the  height  of  material  |irospei-ity,  no  one 
can  predict;  hut  I  feel  conlideut,  knowing  something  of  (he  lemperameiU  of  the  people  and  the 
development  of  j ,h i laiit h ro] He  impulses,  that  even  after  the  slate  has  reached  (he  climax  of 
malerial  iirosjirnty,  she  will  go  on  increasing  her  lihcrality  along  higher  lines.  It  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  advancing  civilization,  such  as  we  are  proud  to  helieve  our  state  exemplifies, 
that  this  should  he  so. 

It  is  ],leasiug  (o  (hink  (hat  with  all  these  large  sums  which  the  slate  aiipropriales  each 
year,  no  tax-]iayer  has  heen  really  hurdened.  Wc  know,  of  course,  without  discussing  that 
point,  (hat  there  are  a  great  many  inequalities  in  our  system  of  taxation;  hut  no  man  sullers 
hunger  or  is  deprived  of  any  of  the  necessities  or  even  luxuries  of  life  (hrough  (he  ainount  ol 
taxes  he  has  to  pay;  so  that  our  giving  — and  this  must  he  a  pleasure  to  us  — for  these  nofilu 
l)urposes,  such  as  the  creetiou  of  this  huilding,  is  done  without  any  feeling  of  pressure. 

(HI) 
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Tn  closing,  let  mo  say  again  lliat  I  IVl'I  wl-  dwc  a  ilclit  of  gratilmlc  to  tlio  coniniission  in 
whose  charge  this  hiiildiiig  has  lieeii,  for  its  conscieiitioiis  ami  intelligent  work.  The  stately 
appearance  of  the  exterior  of  this  structure,  as  well  as  the  artistic  heauty  of  its  interior,  not  to 
speak  nf  Ihc  mass  ..f  kiKiwlclgc  rciircscnlcd  l>y  its  ccnlents,  will  he  an  inspiraticn  ami  guide 
t<i  hetter  tasic  ami  higher  impulses  fur  many  gcncralinns  t.i  c.mic.  I  feel  n.-.lay  that  my  i)re(le- 
cessnr,  (invcrnnr  I'pham.  under  whose  adminisi  ral  i.ai  and  upon  whose  recnnnendal  inn  the 
lirsl    appn.prialHU.    fm'    this   heautiful    structure   was    made,    is  t..   he  c,,uii.liment..l    ui.nn   Ih.' 

monument  he  hmlded   Inr  himself.      It  is  a   mmeni  t..  learning  whi.'h  will  stand    long  after 

those  wh.i  conceived  it  have  passed  ;iway,  and  <if  whi.-li  this  and   future  generatinns  may  well 
be  in'oud. 


I 
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BY  CHARLES  KEXDALL  ADAMS,  LL.  D. 


ArNlVKRSITV  is  rliicfly  ail  insiMratioii  and  an  uiii.nituiiily.  The  lii-lK'st  work  of 
thr  -ivat  tcaclicr  is  t..  kindle  a  dcsiiv  aii.l  (hen  U>  point  out  the  way.  Learniiio-  sonii- 
tinies  seems  to  slirink  uji  the  souL  If  at  any  one  spot  there  are  t\vel\-e  ai)ostles,  at 
least  one  of  them  has  to  look  after  the  lairse,  an.l  so  loses'  his  way.  It  is  only  the 
insi)ircd  soul  that  can  throw  wide  o]>en  the  doors  that  lead  into  tlie  Elysian  helds,  and  say  to 
the  student,  "This  is  the  way;  walk  ye  in  it." 

If  the  teachers  are  the  inspiration,  the  lahoratoi-ies  and  the  hhrariesare  the  opportunities  of 
knowdedge.  But  all  learning  tends  to  take  on  the  historic  form.  Even  the  mathematics  can- 
not thrive  witliout  Pogendorf  s  J////r'/<7(.  And  so,  when  the  univer.sity  is  reduced  to  lowest 
terms,  we  find  that  it  consists  siniiily  of  two  elements  —  teacliers  and  l)ooks.  All  things  else, 
however  ne<-essaiy  and  desirahle,  aiv  as  meiv  clothes  to  the  real  mun.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  a  great  lil)rary  has  always  heeu  lu'ld  to  he  a  necessary  part  of  a  great  university.  The 
great  library  at  Alexandria  pi-eceded  ilie  other  ])art  of  the  university;  and  the  Germans,  after 
the  war  of  1870,  would  hardly  think  of  founding  the  new  University  of  Strassburg  till  the  other 
universities  of  the  world  had  given  them  300,000  volumes. 

It  would  he  hard  to  name  any  place  wdiere  these  two  necessary  elements  of  learning  have 
been  more  foi'lunately  bi-ouyht  together  tlian  tliey  have  here.  Other  universities,  it  is  true,  in 
theciiurseof  iongyeai'sandcenturiesliavebrought  togethei-  larger  taculties  and  more  nunu^rous 
bodies  of  students.  Other  libraries  count  greater  numbers  of  volumes.  But  who  can  name  a  spot 
where  in  less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  wdien  the  frontiersmen  were  beginning  to  gather 
up  the  unwoven  fringe  of  civilization,  the  jieoplo  have  brought  such  a  gift  as  this  and  placed 
it,  we  may  almost  say,  in  the  laji  of  the  State  rniversily  ? 

This  w^as  as  it  .should  have  been  ;  tor  where  else  could  the  streams  of  knowleilge  have  been 
S3  potent  for  good  as  when  llowing  back  into  the  state,  through  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
children  of  the  peoi)le?  Are  not  the  cliildren  the  dearest  possession  of  the  fathers  and  the 
mothers,  and  so  the  dearest  pos.session  of  the  state?  Do  not  the  fatln-rs  and  mothers  willingly 
and  cheerfully  do  for  their  cliildren  more  than  they  would  do  for  themselves?  Is  there  any  thing 
more  striking  in  society  than  the  univer.sal  desire  of  parents  tliat  their  offspring  should  have 
a  better  chance  than  was  given  to  the  fatliers  and  mothers?  If  it  be  true  that  all  that  a  man 
hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  all  that  a  man  hath  will  be  give  for  his 
children.  This,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  even  more  strikingly  true  on  the  frontiers  than  it  is  in 
the  mature  i)arts  of  our  country.  The  school  houses  that  dot  the  valleys  and  hillsides  area 
striking  and  a  glorious  proof  of  the  determination  that  whatever  else  comes,  the  children  are  to 
be  provided  for. 

(IS) 
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II  was  in  this  spirit  lliat  the  iv|.rcs,iilaliv.'S  of  this 
tliis  nuMr  stnirtiiiv.  It  was  I.m-  their  chil.livn  rather  than 
.luuhtcl  whetiier  the  legislature  e,,i,l,l  |„,ssihly  hav  heel, 
elsewhere  Ihaii  at  the  ^■>\li^^  n(  tiie  ruiversity,  where  sc  iiial 
tn  drink  ,,f  the  swe;'l  waters  ot  learnine-.  Here,  it  islriK 
ii!i|.iMlaiu-e  tiial,  wherever   its  h..iu;',  it  wuiiM   draw    seiiul; 


Inr  tlieiuselws;  an.l  it  may  well  he 
|persiiaileil  t(i  eret-t  sueh  a  sti-iic-lure 
ly  nf  their  sons  ami  (lau<rliters  eoiiie 
■.  is   an   historical  eolledion  of  sueh 
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parts  of  till' country.  lUit  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  predominant  and  ileridiny  motive  in  providing 
for  so  large  and  commodious  a  structure  was  to  make  a  place  where  the  children  of  the  state 
would,  for  years  and  perhaps  centuries  to  come,  feeil  their  intellects  and  (heir  souls  with  the 
hest  that  the  world  of  letters  has  (o  give. 

Nor  let  us  forget  the  elevating  and  ennohlinu-  inlluenees  of  such  surroundings.  Can  any 
student  even  look  <lown  the  corridor  as  he  enters  the  Imilding,  without  feeling  something  of 
that  suhduing  insiiiration  which  is  always  felt  in  the  presence  of  the  great  in  art?     As  for  mj'- 
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self,  wlii-n,  after  an  alisenee  of  six  iiKuitlis,  I  first  entered  flie  e()iM])lrte(l  structure,  T  couM 
scarcely  refrain  fruui  rxclaiiiiinff,  as  I  oazed  al»)Ut  nic,  "Here  is  sdinetliinu-  wliidi  even  the 
Greeks  tlimisi'lves  wnuM  liave  praised  !'"  Ami  as  1  wamU-reil  fmiii  rooin  to  r.«nu,  and  finally 
walked  around  the  exlrrior,  I  cnuld  n.>t  help  thinkin.^-  that  the  building  as  a  whole  would  not 
fiave  been  out  of  place  on  that  sacred  hill  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  which  was  thronged  with 
temples  and  statues  and  colonnades,  any  one  of  which,  it  has  been  said,  would  have  been  the 
artistic  glory  of  any  city  in  the  world.  Ami  1  fancied  that  in  the  years  to  come  many  a  student 
may  here  have  something  of  that  artistic  thrill,  at  once  subduing  and  all-porineating  and  up- 
lifting, which  so  many  have  felt  on  first  entering  King's  College  chapel  at  Caml)ridge,  but  oidy 
Wordsworth's  genius  could  fully  exin-ess. 

"  Tax  uot  the  royal  Saint  with  vain  expense. 

With  ill-matehecl  aims  the  Architect  who  planned. 

Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 

Of  white  robed  Scholars  only,  this  immense 

And  glorious  woi'k  of  fine  intelligence  ! 

(!ivc  nil  thou  (MHst  :  lii,t;li  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

omic-ly-ral.-ulatcl  le^.  .„■  innre  ; 

Se  (l,M-i,i,.,l  the  :\laH  who  ta>lnc.iied  for  the  sense 

These  Iwl'ly  pillar^.  s|.re;el  llial   l>raiicl,in-  r..,,f 

Self-i...isr,l,  an.l  s.M,o|H-,l  ml,,  t,ai  ll„,u-ai„l  ,-..lls. 

Where  H-ht  an,l  sha,le  rep,.se,  wleac  iiiiiM,-  dwells 

Lingering,  and  wandering  on  as  loth  to  die  : 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yieldeth  proof 

That  they  were  })orn  for  immortality.  " 

As  I  turned  to  lake  an-.thcr  survey  of  the  whole,  even  the  lions  which  guanl  the  front 
portals  seeuK'd  to  say  to  every  goer  and  comer-  "Leave  behind  you  every  turbulent  i)a,ssion, 
for  growl  and  I'oar  as  you  may,  you  will  be  kept  in  place  by  this  weight  of  wisdom  and  this 
sense  of  beauty,  and  will  finally  be  enchained  and  led  with  garlands  of  flowers." 

In  the  name  ,,f  the  rnivcrsily,  I  give  thanks  lor  this  n(,ble  offering  on  the  aUar  of  learning. 

In  behalf  of  the  rcgvnts  and  all  the  fa.-ulties,  I  give  thanks. 

In  behalf  of  the  thousands  <if  students,  whelher  now   here  or  yet  to  come,  -who  are  most 

The  highest  iiislilution  of  learning  in  the  state,  in  all  its  branches,  brings  its  congratulations 
and  its  thanks  —  to  the  liuilding  Commission,  who  have  so  faithfully  guarded  all  the  interests 
of  the  state;  to  the  aivhilects,  who  have  designeil  a  building  so  noble  in  conception,  so  pure  in 
style,  ami  so  beautiful  in  proportion  ami  debiil  ;  to  Cieneral  Kairchild,  to  Governor  Upham, 
and  to  Speaker  ibirrows,  who  put  forth  their  powerful  efforts  in  the  hour  of  emergency  ;  to  the 
wise  legislators,  who  saw  the  significance  of  such  a  structure  in  its  beneficent  influence  on  the 
far  future;  and  most  of  all  to  the  generous  people  of  this  great  commonwealth,  who  have  sliown 
that  they  have  been  alike  deterndned  that  liberty  in  the  land  shall  not  i-erish,  and  that  in 
accordance  with  the  great  Or.linance  of  17,S7  learning  in  Wis.'onsin  shall  forever  be  fostered  and 
encouraged. 
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BY    KEllliEN    (iOLl)   T1I\VAITE^ 


■  TIIK  liun.lnMl  nicu  wli..,  llfty-oiie  years  aijn  last  .lauuary.  plarcl  tlicii-  names  ii|">n 
ill.'  ineinl.crsliip  n.ll  of  tlic  Wisconsin  Ilisturii-al  So.-icly,  1  l.clicve  lliat  n..(  over  three 
III'  luiir  are  now  living;  ami  prolialily  none  of  these  are  herr  present.  The  first  yen- 
eralion  of  the  or-ani/.ers  of  our  liuihl  have  i)raetieally  l-assed  away.      We  who  to-.lay  are 

(le.licatini,^  to  piihli,-  use  this   tenii.le  ..f  history  in   Wisconsin,  are  .>f  the  seeoml   feneration; 

tliat  which  w.'are  -arnerin-  is  the  fruita-e  of  the  inspiration  which  has  come  down  to  us  from 

the  pioneers  of  hSli). 

The  lirst  lour  years  were  i)raetically  harren. 
The  Soci,.|y.  reornani/.ed  in  IS.-,;;,  then  placed  its 
work  in  the  hands  of  one  who  1  Iicium  lorth  gave 
his  life  to  this  enterprise.  We  are  Imt  hMildin.u 
..n  th.'   lonndalion^   plaiiled    d.'cp   and    wide  hy 

tln>  our  hourof  rejoicin--.  w<'  have  some  tliou-ht 
of  Ih..  man  l<.  whose  memory  is  due  so  lar-e  a 
share  of  our  ihanks-i viny. 

Th.ise  were  days  of  small  heuinnin.us.  .Vfter 
the  enthusiasm  of  or-ani/ati,m  had  passed 
away,  Imt  a  small  hand  rem.ained  of  th,,se  who 
understood  the  nnssion  of  a  Slute  Historical 
Society,  or  ai>i>r<viated  what  it  miyht  hecome. 
It  was  early  seen  that  the  institution  could 
nourish  without  stale  ai. I.  Draper  was  ,,lili,ev,l 
to  prove  hy  his  works,   from  year  to  year,  that 

the   hiehrr  education,  and   otiieial    reeofrnition 

came  tardily  l.)llowin,u  the  steady  advancement  i.vma.n  coi'EI,.\nd  dr.vpkk.  i.i., 

of  the  uudertakillLC.  First  secretary  of  the  Society,  lf!.s4-lS8(S. 

lie  was  hy  nature  diffident,  he  preterrcd  the  cloistered  quiet  of  tlic  sdiolar;  yet  the  ijreat 
needs  of  this  S,,ciety  led  him.  tor  a  third  of  a  century,  to  exploit  it  in  the  press,  to  liainit  the 
halls  of  legislation,  to  |,lead  lor  the  hounly  of  the  iihilanthroi-ic.  A  feneration  of  men  in  imhlie 
life  knew  him  for  a  pati.'Ut,  kindly  soul,  possessed  of  one  liiy;h  ])iiri)().se,  to  the  aeeomplishnient 
of  which  he  hrouoht  uncon(|ueralile  ],ersistenee.     It  was  given  to  few  to  understand  liim  iii- 
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tinuitcly,  inr  in  social  lilV  Iiis  was  tlic  ivliccncc  of  a  licniiit  ;  Initio  know  [)r.  Drainer  was  to 
ivcoiini/.c  Kcncatli  his  ariiioi'  of  ivscvvc,  a  savaul  v^VArvA  with  Ihc  ovntlciicss  of  a  woman —one 

who  l,,vc'(l  tl..W(Ts,  hir.ls,  andrhildivn.and  who  in   his  daily  walks  would   st >  to   ivniove  uh- 

struftions  uiiou  which  the  aycd  oi-  Ihc  hliiid  iniglit  ,stunil)!e. 

In  those  i-aily  days  of  sform  ami  sircss,  wlien  state  assistance  was  paltry,  when  often  tlie 
fortunes  of  the  Society  treudiled  in  the  halance,  when  some  "  practieal  "  men  saw  Uttle  in  the 
work  I  hat  was  wm-lhy  of  iccoynil  ion,  and  othei's,  who  thought  that  there  was  "something  in  it," 
A\'oulil  yladly  ha\'e  hrouyht  flic  Scjcii'ty's  woik  within  tlie  demorahzing  influences  of  practical 
).olitics,  su.'h  a  man  as  Drap.'r  was  literally  .'ssential  lo  its  heing.  Ilis  hermit  tastes  enahled 
him,  nuich  .if  the  time,  to  survive  uiion  a  salary  which  most  of  our  lil.i-ary  assistants  of  to-day 
would  find  inadeiiuatc  to  their  needs.  lie  could  not  he  starved  ,,ut  :  he  staid  hy  his  .'(ilors,  no 
matter  how  Ihehallle  went,  an<l  in  the  end  came  victory.  When  al  lasl  he  laid  down  his  task 
for  others  to  carry  forward,  the  State  llisloiical  Society  h.ad  heroine  more  widely  known  among 
scholars  everywhere,  than  any  ol her  educational  mslitulion  in  Wisconsin;  its  future  was  assured. 

(Ireat  has  heen  the  jirogress  since  then.  The  lihrary  has  douhled  in  size;  the  number  of 
rea<li'rs  day  hy  day  has  heen  multiplied  hy  thirty  ;  the  activities  of  the  Society  have  spread  into 
new  chaimels  ;  the  work  of  invest igat  ion  and  |iuhlicalion  and  assistance  to  scholars  has  broadened; 
the  museum  and  gallery  now  receive  sixty  thousand  visitors  each  twelve-month;  to-day  wv  are 
housed  in  a  building  costing  u|.wards  of  half  a  nnlli.ai  dollars,  against  the  i.altry  .$5(),0()() 
which  in  1882  Drai»er  vainly  begged  the  legislature  to  aiipropi'iate  for  a  ])ermanent  liome  for 
our  collections;  and  I  believe  that  in  Wisconsin  the  Society  is  far  more  popular  than  ever 
before.  I  think,  however,  we  shall  all  agree  that  this  has  l)een  hut  the  outgrowth  of  the  self- 
denying  work  of  Dr.  Drap.u-,  who  fiom  1854  to  1880  nurtured  this  Society  through  critical 
experiences  which  wouM  have  discouraged  most  men.  It  is  ours  to  maintain  the  traditions 
which  the  founder  has  left  us,  h.  carry  on  the  work  to  its  highest  development. 

bet  us  not  su| se  that   IIh' ambitions  of  the  Wisconsin    Ilist.uical   S,,ciety  are  to  remain 

satisfied  with  the  ceremonies  of  to-day.  A\'e  arc  ju'oud  of  onr  new  building,  we  are  grateful  to 
the  two  go\-ern(n-s  and  threi'  successive  legislatures  whose  bount\-  lia\e  rendered  it  possible,  we 
welcome  the  iiresence  of  our  friends  u|ion  so  interesting  an  occasion  ;  hut  most  of  all  do  we  re- 
joice in  tlH>  new  opportunities  for  heliifulness  to  the  cause   of  histrnv  and   of  general   culture  in 

the  Middle  West,  whi.'h  are  p,,ssible   in  this  enlarged  envir.)nment    in  the  neighb,u'h 1  of  our 

lusty  neighbor,  the  University  of  \\'isi'onsin.  Enlarged  opixul unities  bring  fresh  resi.onsibilities, 
and  necessitate  greatly  increased  funds.  The  cost  of  maintaining  a  building  of  this  character 
is  far  greater  than  is  eommoidy  su|i]iosed.  Desiiite  the  increased  annual  appropriation  which 
followed  our  i-enioval  tbitliei',  and  the  sharing  with  the  Stale  University  of  some  of  the  expenses 
of  maintenance,  this  is  wholly  swalloweil  up  in  su<'h  exixnises.  Literally,  we  have  nothing  left 
with  which  b)  buy  books  — and  a  lilu-ary  without  a  book-purchasing  fund  is,  to  say  the  least, 
in  an  awkward  position.  An  additional  aimual  appropriation  of  $12,000  is  a  necessity  for 
which  we  shall  I hliged  \n  appeal  to  the  next  legislature. 

Other  great  .Vmerican  libraries  have  obtained  some  of  their  most  imi>ortant  collections 
through  private  generosity.  Unfortunately,  we  have  thus  far  reeeiveil  few  notabk'  accessions 
from  this  source.  Most  sincert'ly  do  we  hope  that  this  camiot  long  be  said  of  our  library; 
that  witli  so  beautiful  a  setting  as  this,  large  s|ieeial  collections  will  soon  find  their  way  b.  the 
shelves  which  eagerly  await  them. 

In  our  financial  estimates,  we  liave  onntted  a<lilitions  to  our  hisUirical  and  etbnogi'aphical 
museum.     Yet  this  dejiartment  of  our  work  is  of  high  educational  value,  and  api)eals  strongly 
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to  a  cunsfiluciiry  wliicli  is  not  rraclicd  hy  tlio  lil.rary.  Is  it  too  imicli  to  ask  that  tlie  imiscimi, 
at  l.asi,  may  Kr  lilHially  tmitt'd  liy  Wisronsin  |.liilantliro|.isls  ?  With  aiiii)k'  and  hcanliful 
casrs  in  wiiirii  to  cxliil.it  special  cnllcclions,  it  is  sincerely  lioped  that  pnl.lic-s|.irited  citizens 
of  wealth  may  now  feel  il  a  pK'asant  duty  to  |KTform  their  iiart  towards  placino-  il„.  museum 
on  a  Iietler  tootiny.  either  hy  ilinvt  .yifts  or  hy  endowment.  It  is  commonly  said  that  slate 
aid  deadens  private  interc'st  ;  this  is  not  trui'  of  many  state  instit  nti..ns  elsewhere,  .and  out;ht 
not  to  lie  ti-ue  of  ours.      We  have  a   riohl    to    supi.ose    thai    the  experiences  of  other  lihraries 

and   nniseums   may  h..  our  own:  that  to  a  new  hinldin-  c e  fresh  cUts. 

It  is  not  alone  in  our  lihrary  and  museum  that  we  now  feel  it  lair  to  hop,,  for  private  hene- 
la,-ti.,ns  that  shall  supplement  puhlic  a-islauce.  In  t  he  lield  work  of  the  Society,  in  the  direct  i,,n 
of  arclKcolo-ical  invest  i-.it  ions,  in  the  study  of  our  Indian  Irihes.  in  the  accumulation  of  maim- 
scripts  and  other  material  illustrating  the  life  ..f  Western  pioncrs  and  the  na.vements  hither 
of  ,.ther  i.eoples,  fcirei-ii  and  .lomest  ic.  and  in  the  joslerin.uof  that  histori,-  .-.aisciiaisness  .amonj^r 
our  people  whH'h  is  the  hasis  of  .avic  patriotism,  (his  institution  sor.'ly  iic.mIs  snhstantial  aid 
from  the  puhlic-spirited  |ihilant  hropists  of  Wisconsin.  In  no  ,,ther  hraiu-h  of  hi-her  education 
in   our  state  can  Letter  results  he  secured  than  in  fosterin- tli.'   m.anifold  activities  of  this   .^o- 

We  have  heard  much  to-day  of  thesucc-ess  wn.u-ht  hy  thisSo,iety  durin-  t  he  lifty-,  ,ne 
years  of  its  existence.  I  vcaiture  to  say  that  to  th<.se  who,  succc'din--  us.  shall  celehrate 
its  cenlenuial  within  these  walls,  the  llrst  half  ceiituiy  will  seem  to  have  indeed  heen  a  time  of 
mo.lest  accomplishment.  Wr  an^  hut  on  the  tinvshol,!  ,,f  our  possihilit  ies.  Civen  sn<vessive 
Senerations  of  men  at  the  cuncil  hoanl  who  shall  carry  lorward  the  Society's  traditions,  and, 
in  the  ehangin.!.;-  temper  of  the  limes,  lose  no  opportunity  to  improve  u|ion  ihiaii.  who  shall  he 
keenly  alive  to  the  rapid  develoianeiit  of  lihrary  and  museum  niethiMls  as  instruments  of  laihlic 
e<Iuealion,  .in<l  who  shall  re<j:ard  histoiy  as  not  men' ant  i(|uarianism  hut  as  a  livinfrstndy  of  all 
that  man  has  thought  and  wronoht  ;  nivcn  to  these  men  adMiuate  iiuhli<' recoor„ition  and  suiM'orl. 
aided  hy  jirivalc  muniticcnce,  and  it  is  fair  to  pivlic^t  that  the  Wisconsin  Hist. .rical  Soci.-ty.  now 
.safely  launched  upon  its  new  career,  will  achieve  results  of  which  tlu'  men  of  the  twenty-lirsi 
century  may  well  he  proud. 
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GREETINGS  FROM  SISTER  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES 


AHAMS, 


\li:,  Mr.  I'rcsi.lcnt,  Ikis  l.ccii  nssiyniMl  the  pleasant  duty  of  extending  to  the  State 
1  i~i(Mical  Sdi-iiiy  111  Wiscdiisin  tin-  i^n-ccliiii^fs  ami  roiitrratulations  of  lier  sister  liistor- 
IgKJI  K'al  societies  on  tiiis  her  .lay  of  fruition.  Nm-  will  I  pivten.!  lo  .Icny  tliat  tliere  is 
a  eertain  ])ropriety  in  the  assignment:  fur,  nut  only  c|o  |  rcincsiiil  here  tlie  Massa- 
.hiixtts  Society.— the  ol.iest  sister  in  the  family,  —  I. ut,  in  addition  lo  that,  it  so  chances 
that  my  ..\vu  piTsonal  asso.ial  i.  ms  with  Madison  date  far  hack,  and  the  |)lace  is  associated 
in  my  recollection  with  the  lav-cncc  and  titt<Tances 
distinguished  men  at  a  momentous  historical  jum-tii 
It  is  exactly  forty  years—  forty  years  on  the  .•levcnth 
last  month  —  sin.-e  the  events  t,,  whi.-h  1  ref..r  occurn.l. 
1  then  was  in  Madison  for  th.'lirst  time;  nor  have  1  heen 
here  since.  So,  I  sid.mil,  I  may  fairly  claim  that  lew 
liere,  not  to  the  manner  horn,  liax'e  with  Madison  ,iii 
older  ac(|uaintance  than  I. 

to  he  tlie  case  when  recourse  is  ha.l  to  reminisc  iicc,  I 
fancy  what  I  then  have  to  say  will  prow  my  most  in- 
teresting eontrilxilion    to    the  occasion,      lielore  doiii- 

so,  however,  I  must,  as  hest    I  may,   perfon y  p; 

as  rei. resenting  here  the  (.Idest  sister.  Wln-n,  howevei', 
it  comes  to  tidking  of  agv,  it  is  somewhat  ama/.ing  to 
liiid  how  little  the  difference  is,  and  how  youiin  .uir  s,:- 
ci.'lics  all  are.  I  have  said  that  the  s,,ei..ty  i  lepr.'seut, 
Ih.-  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  is  the  oldest  sis- 
far  as  the  material  of  liistory,  man's  record  of  himself, 
is  concerned,  wliat  a  vista  of  irretrievahle  loss  is  oiiened 

,  ,  .         ,  I       ^.  ,,.  CIIAKI.ICS    I-RAXCIS   ADAMS.  I.r..  IJ. 

hy  tiiat   simple  .statement  !       \0U  ot  \\  isconsin  are  more         president  of  Uie   Massachusetts   Historical 

fortunate  than  we  of  Massaeliusetts,  in  that   your  state  Society. 

and  your  Society  are  practically  coeval.  \\'ith  us,  more  than  five  wliole  generations  of  men, 
filling  a  century  and  tliree-i|uartcrs  of  time,  lia<l  nnngled  with  the  dust,  l)efore  it  occurred  to 
our  ancestors  to  make  any  provision  for  the  collecting  and  safe-keeping  of  the  records  of  the 
race.  How  different  would  it  have  ln'cn  for  us, —  what  then  neglected  hut  now  invaluahle 
treasures  M-ould  have  been  saved  and  handed  down,  —  had  John  Winthrop,  aii<l  John  Cotton, 
iv  (L>5) 
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Saltonslall,  Endicott,  and  Dudley  f(H-nic<l  tlienisidves    ii 
Lyman  C  Draper  here  gathered  about  liini  in  1854. 

lUit  in  the  mere  matter  of  age,  also,  your  Wisconsin 
us  of  Massachusetts.     Our  coinnnniity  iirecedod  yours  by  t\V( 
close  upon  hah'  the  age  of  ours.     Wc  date  fmui    171 

vigorous  the  growth  has  been,  and  wliat  energy  and  fruitfulness  it  huHcate 
leads  the  column.  Next  comes  New  York,  in  1804;  New  Jersey,  in  1818;  Khodc  Island,  in 
1822  ;  New  Hampshire,  in  1823  ;  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  in  1825.  To-day,  in  Massaclui- 
setts  alone,  we  have  over  fifty  such  societies  ;  while,  on  the  Englisli-speaking  portions  of  this 
North  American  continent,  the  num])er  exceeds  four  hundred.  Of  my  sense  of  the  mission  of 
these  societies,  (4'  tlic  su]irciuo  importance  of  tliat  mission  as  an  element  and  an  insjiiratidu  in 
the  progressive  development  of  tliis  nation  of  ours,  I  propose  to  say  something  more  fully  on 
this  occasion,  but  not  Iiere  or  now.  For  the  moment,  suffice  it  that,  in  the  name  of  all  her 
sisters,  I  congratulate  the  State  Society  of  Wisconsin  on  its  marvelous  growth,  on  what  it  has 
already  done  and  on  what  it  has  yet  to  do  —  on  its  great  promise,  even  more  than  on  its 
excellent  performance;  Init,  above  all,  on  the  stimulating  example.it  has  set,  and  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  here  established  to  incite  the  emulation  of  others.  Not  the  least  value  of 
this  edifice,  is  as  an  object  lesson.  For,  if  Massachusetts  leads  the  column,  Wisconsin  by  this 
noble  edifice  sets  the  pace. 

Anil  now  let  me  reeur  to  the  other  and  more  interesting  portion  of  my  theme,  contrib- 
uting an  historical  item  to  your  records.  As  I  told  you  when  I  began,  my  acquaintance 
with  Madison,  though  slight,  is  not  the  less  vivid  for  being  remote.  For  from  the  standpoint 
of  1900,  I  revert  in  memory  to  1860 ;  and,  recalling  the  men  and  events  of  those  days,  it  seems 
as  if  a  deluge  and  a  cataclysm  intervened  between  us  and  them.  A  presidential  canvass  is  now 
going  on  ;  a  corresponding  canvass  was  going  on  then.  I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  can- 
vass now  in  progress  augurs  differently  from  that  of  1860  —  the  canvass  which,  resulting  in  tlie 
election  of  Abraham  Lineohi,  ominously  ushered  in  the  great  Civil  War.  It  was  an  event  in  that 
canvass  which  brought  me  to  Madison.  In  August  of  that  year  it  was  my  great  good  fortune  to 
be  invited  by  William  H.  Seward  to  accompany  him  in  an  election  tour  he  was  planning  through 
those  states  of  the  Northwest  which  shortly  before  had  given  him  an  earnest  though  unavailing 
support  in  that  Chicago  convention  which  selected  Lincoln  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  party 
of  freedom  and  the  L^nion,  in  the  unforeseen  struggle  then  immediately  impending.  Some  here, 
doubtless,  will  still  recall  the  remarkable  series  of  utterances  Governor  Seward  gave  out  in  quick 
succession  in  the  course  of  that  tour,  —  beginnini;  in  Mieliii;aii,  swei'piiig  uji  tlimuuh  W'isronsin 
and  Minnesota,  passing  thence  into  Kansas,  back  to  Illinois,  and  (losing  m  (>liio.  They  are 
historical. 

My  father,  at  the  time  a  member  of  congress,  accompanied  Governor  Sewai-d  in  this  prog- 
ress, and  I  was  of  their  train.  It  was  my  father's  custom  then,  as  tbi-ougbouf  liis  life,  to  keej) 
a  somewhat  elaborate  record  of  occurrences,  which,  with  an  ol)servan<'i'  almost  r(4igious,  he  daily 
noted  down.  In  now  looking  over  this  diary,  I  find  that  he  referred  to  tlie  reeejition  at  Madison 
as  "  peculiarly  flattering,  as  it  was  without  regard  to  party.  The  Catholic  Irish  element  insisted 
upon  appearing  out  of  respect  to  Governor  Seward."  Here,  as  in  Southern  Michigan,  from 
which  the  party  had  just  come,  the  diarist  noted  with  interest  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts  ;  but  found  them  "  not  so  many  in  proportion  as  tliere  ;  the  New  York  element 
prevailing."  This  was  on  the  eleventh  of  September ;  and,  the  following  day,  he  visited  the 
University  and  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society.     Of  the  former  he  spoke  as  a  state  institu- 
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tiuii  "  lately  csfalilislii-d."  "  It  is,"  lie  wmlc,  "  situated  adiniraljly,  liaving  a  lieautiful  pros])eet 
111  tlic  I.ake  on  eaeh  side,  and  eoniinandiiiija  wiile  eirciiint'erence,  i)erlia])s  not  less  tlian  twenty- 
live  miles.  As  yet  everything  is  in  the  raw  ;  the  interior  of  the  main  cdifiee  is  not  quite  com- 
pleted. The  Professors,  with  several  nl  wlinin  1  was  made  acquainted,  were  engaged  in  liearing 
the  classes ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  liutKr,'  I  iciiiemlur  to  have  seen  at  Quincy  a  year  or  two 
since,  and  he  showed  us  the  little  tlnrc  was  In  sec  nf  Imoks  and  curiosities;  hut  the  lihrary  is 
insignificant,  and  very  carelessly  kc|it.  l'crlia|is,  after  the  mom  assii,Mud  for  it  is  completed, 
the  arrangements  may  l)e  i)erfected.  There  are  about  eighty  students  now  in  attendance.  The 
institution  is  based  uiKin  a  grant  of  lands,  made  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  state  by 
the  general  government.  This  fund  has  been  iireserved.and  the  interest  is  faithfully  applied, — 
a  thing  highly  creditable  to  the  young  state,  which  has  much  overstrained  itself  in  its  efforts 
to  accelerate  progress.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others  in  a  young  community,  time  must  be  the 
only  remedy.  I'rofessor  Butler  accomiianied  us  back  In  visit  the  nmuis  nf  the  Ilistnrieal 
Society,  which,  as  a  collection  of  literature,  are  really  luurli  bi'tter  worth  examining." 

So  much  for  a  diary  entry  made  here  in  Sei)tember,  IStiO,  by  him  to  whose  name  I  have 
succeeded.  But  it  .so  chanced  that  I  also  then  made  a  record  of  wliat  occurred  —  the  record  of 
a  young  man,  but  still  not  absolutely  without  interest  now.  It  was  here  in  Madison  that  I  first 
heard  Governor  Seward  address  an  audicnre.  Afterwards,  I  heard  him  frequently;  but  never 
to  such  good  effect  as  here.  1  remember  the  srene  and  circumstances  well.  It  was  a  fine,  fresh 
aiituunial  day  ;  ami,  leaving  Milwaukee  in  the  early  ninrning,  we  reached  Madison  at  mid-day. 
Here  (liiverniir  Seward  was  mel  in  slate,  ami  escurleil  to  the  (|uarters  assigned  him,  where  tlie 
assend)led  crowd  loudly  calle<l  on  him  tu  addicss  them.  Oftinvernor  Scwanl  as  an  orator, 
after  thus  first  listening  to  him,  1  wmte:  "  In  pivsenee,  he  is  far  from  imposing.  Small  and 
insignificant,  with  little  apparent  insiiiration,  not  well  formed  and  with  no  advantages  of  voice, 
of  face,  or  manner,  he  is  yet  interesting.  His  matter  gains  nothing  from  his  delivery  ;  in  fact, 
I  think  his  speeches  read  better  by  far  than  they  sound,  and  I  do  nut  know  that  any  one  would 
listen  to  him  while  speaking,  did  they  not  know  that  it  was  William  11.  Seward.  But  on  this 
occasion  he  was  almost  impressive,  as  .standing  hat  in  hand,  leaning  mi  the  rail  of  the  balcony, 
he  spoke  with  a  fervour  and  grandeur  which,  unaeeumpanied  as  it  was  by  a  single  gesture,  and 
with  no  orat.irieal  display  in  voice  m-  manner,  iirndueed  mi  his  audieuee  a  most  sensible  effect." 

The  meeting  was  to  l)e  lield  the  aflermKin  nf  the  fnliuwing  ilay.  I  well  remember  that  day 
also  ;  for  then,  in  the  soft  light  of  an  early  aulunni  niui-ning,—  windless,  clear,  and  mellow,—  I 
made  acquaintance  with  Madi.son.  "  In  Irulh,"  I  wrote,  "  God  made  Madison  tlie  fairest  town- 
site  I  ever  yet  have  seen.  Lying  in  the  midst  of  this  glorious,  rolling  prairie  country  of  unsur- 
I)assed  fertility,  and  surrounded  by  its  fnur  beautiful  lakes,  it  is  a  fit  spot  for  the  capital  of  a 
great  and  iirosjieruus  state."  Later  in  the  day,  thc>  whole  jiarty  was  taken  out  to  the  estate  of 
a  gentleman  from  the  Last,  named  Kobbins,  situated  some  miles  from  .Madison  and  in  a  region 
of  infinite  beauty  ;  and  there  I  for  the  first  time  saw  a  form  of  Western  life  which  caused  in  me 
a  feeling  of  envy,  accustomed  as  I  was  to  our  less  kindly  and  expansive  Eastern  conditions. 
"There  was,"  as  I  then  wrote,  "  something  noble  about  the  magnificent  farm,  with  its  liroad 
fields  and  the  beautiful,  rolling  jirospeet  vanishing  in  faint,  blue,  distant  prairies,  upon  whieh 
cattle  were  grazing." 

Dovilitless  there  are  tlmse  lierennw  listening  tu  tne  wlin  were  here  also  on  the  occasion  I 
have  referred  to,  and   remember  its  incidents.     They,  too,   iirnbably  regard  the  intervening 
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period  and  its  events  witl]  sdniewliat  tlie  same  awe,  not  unmixed  with  sadness,  witli  wliieli  I 
feel  myself  impressed.  Fcnly  years  liave  since  rolled  away;  and,  even  in  the  early  Biblical 
sense,  forty  years  is  no  inconsidci-aMi' time,  coverinii-  as  it  did  tlie  pei'iod  during  which  the 
children  of  Israel  were  doomed  to  tarry  in  the  wilderness.  \\'lien  1  last  was  in  Madison,  I 
looked  upon  Governor  Seward  and  my  father  as  men  advanced  in  years;  in  eminence,  they 
unquestionably  stood  in  the  fmnt  r:ink.  I  have  comei)ack  here  now,  very  materially  older  than 
the  oldest  of  the  two  then  was.  They  both  long  since  died,  aged  men;  and  of  those  then 
prominent  in  our  political  life,  not  one  is  prominent  now,  while  the  morning's  despatches  tell 
us  that  the  last  survivor  of  that  race  is  passing  away.'  Of  those  who  then  reigned  in  other 
lands,  earth's  potentates,  two  alone  still  occupy  their  thrones — Victoria  of  England,  and 
Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.  In  this  country,  a  presidential  canvass  was  then  in  progress; 
we  have  since  passed  tlu'oiigh  nine  m(.)re  such  canvasses,  and  a  tenth  is  drawing  to  its  close. 
Of  the  two  candidates  now  for  the  position  to  which  we  were  then  striving  to  elevate  Abraham 
Lincoln,  one  was,  when  I  was  last  in  Madison,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  the  other  an  infant  of  six 
months.  In  those  forty  years  great  events  have  occurred  ;  great  names  have  been  inscribed  on 
the  roll  of  fame ;  much  history  has  been  made :  but,  while  Wiscoaisin  has  developed  into  a 
community  which  in  numbers  vies  with  Massachusetts,  Madison  still  rests  here,  a  queen 
enthroned  amid  her  encompassing  lakes. 

Of  the  growth  of  your  University  and  of  this  institution,  I  will  not  speak.  When  I  stood 
here  last,  listening  to  Governor  Seward,  as  he  addressed  your  people  of  a  previous  generation 
in  the  neigliboring  square,  your  State  Historical  Society  consisted  practically  of  one  earnest 
man,  and  a  small  miscellaneous  collection  of  books  and  material  for  which  he  was  sedulously 
seeking  a  home.  He  long  since  rested  from  his  labors,  and  we  have  just  listened  to  what  his 
successor,  your  present  secretary,  has  not  less  gracefully  than  fittingly  said  of  him.  I  have 
alluded  to  that  Biblical  wilderness  period  of  forty  years,  but  the  homeless  wanderings  of  your 
Society  covered  a  yet  longer  term.  Organized  on  the  thirtieth  of  January,  1849,  it  was  not 
until  January,  1854,  that  you  developed  a  Moses.  For  over  thirty  years,  Lyman  Copeland 
Draper  was  then  witli  you,  laboring,  soliciting,  hoping;  but  not  until  he  had  been  four  years 
in  the  grave,  did  these  walls  w'e  are  here  to  dedicate  begin  to  rise.  For  your  Moses,  there  were 
no  Pisgah  heights  upon  which  the  morning  light  was  to  break  on  his  face  as  he  viewed  the 
promised  land.  Not  the  less  for  that  are  these  walls  his  monument,  his  handiwork  ;  and  now, 
as  the  sister  societies,  a  numerous  band,  few  of  wdiich  fifty  years  ago  were  in  existence,  gather 
here  from  all  over  the  land  fittingly  to  commemorate  this  occasion, —  the  day  upon  which  you 
take  formal  possession  of  the  stately  edifice  in  which  you  and  your  treasures  are  hereafter  to 
be  gathered  together, —  it  devolves  on  me,  a  stranger,  to  remind  you  of  memoral)le  scenes  which 
once  occurred  here  in  this  town  of  Madison,  of  changes  which  have  taken  jilace,  and  also  of  the 
laborer  who  is  gone.  And  herein  is  that  saying  true:  "One  soweth  and  another  reapeth. 
Other  men  labored,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labors." 


'John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  three  days  later,  October  22d.— Ed. 
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since  communications  witii  Nippur  are  somewhat  intei-- 
rupted,  I  miglit  ]iave  some  trouble  in  ascertaining  the 
sentiments  of  the  Nippur  librarians  as  to  the  new  Wis- 
consin de])arture.  I  can,  however,  by  no  means  leave 
out  Nijipur;  for  Niiijiur  among  libraries  is,  so  to 
sjieak,  a  pirfevl  brick ;  in  fad,  it  is  seventeen  tliousand 
bricks,— the  conscientious  explorer  seems  to  have 
counted  them, —  and  he  reckons  that  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fii'ty  thousand  more  still  to  be  unearthed  — 
broad  tablets  of  clay  baked  in  the  sun,  containing 
closely  slamjied  inscrijitions  that  are  decipherable 
rangc<l  along  shelves  for  t^asy  access. 

l!ut  if  1  include  in  the  sisterhood  Nippur.  I  ii 
of  course  include  also  the  libraries  of  Assyria  and 
EgJ'Pt,  and  what  were  they?  A  house  was  something 
more  to  an  ]*]gyi)tian  or  Ninevite  than  a  place  to  dwell 
in,  for  it  was  a  book  as  well.  The  libraries  were  the  towns  ami  cities,  crowiled  with  volumes 
large  and  small;  from  the  cottage  of  the  laborer,  where  jioverty  had  only  oi)])or(uiiity  to  stamp 
a  line  or  two,  to  the  palace  of  the  satrap  or  Great  King,  where  avenues  stretched  sometimes 
for  miles,  lined  with  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics  or  the  cuneiform,  paralleled  with  a  splendid 
pictorial  representation  of  the  exploits  described.  Those  ancient  libraries  certainly  had  ad- 
vantages.   There  were  never  any  dog's  ears:  there  were  no  bills  to  i)ay  for  binding:  no  one  had 
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to  go  tlie  rounds  witli  the  dusting-l.nisli,  U>v  the  \vin<l.s  took  care  of  that.  Then  liow  solemn 
the  thouglit  of  tlicir  ]irnii,-ineiu-e  !  Tln^lics  ami  llcalhec,  Memphis  and  Nineveh  still  preserve 
on  their  walls  the  uiciiKirials  nf  tlicir  fduudri's.  The  traveler  hears  the  desert  hlast  sweep  hy 
liiin:  ihe  wild  l.easl  is  scarcl  from  liis  <lescrt-lair  l.y  flic  uimsnal  smmd  of  a  human  footfall  — 
hut  there  in  the  wilderness  shmds  the  record,  as  distinct  t<.-day  as  if  each  eentuiy  IkhI  heen 
an  Old  Mortality,  sent  to  deepen  the  chiseling,  or  had  come  with  a  hrusli  to  renew  the  sjilendor 
of  the  old  tints. 

l>ut  if  the  ancient  lihraries  are  to  have  a  place  in  the  sisterhood,  room  must  he  found,  of 
course,  for  those  of  mediaeval  times  — and  what  were  they  ?  Not  long  since  I  held  in  my  hands 
a  manuscript  lielieved  to  he  at  lea.st  a  thousand  years  old,  inscribed  upon  purple  vellum  in 
characters  of  gold.  As  I  turnt'd  over  the  leaves,  tlie  letters  flashed  up  to  the  eye  from  the  im- 
perial page  like  stars  out  of  a  darkening  night.  It  was  the  veritable  manuscript  presented  by 
Leo  X  to  Henry  \'rir,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  his  services  as  "Defensor 
Fidei"  (defender  of  the  faith),  and  is  as  clear  and  bright  to-day  as  it  was  when  the  great  pope 
bestowed  it  upon  the  king.  Such  are  the  memorials  of  the  medieval  libraries,  and  in  com- 
parison with  them  how  frail  and  perishable  appear  the  receptacles  to  which  we  have  committed 
the  treasure  of  our  literature  !  Their  strongest  clasps  yield  to  the  tlmmb-nail:  the  wind  may 
blow  them  away,  the  flames  devour  them:  they  crumble  beneath  the  fingers:  their  frailness 
invites  destruction. 

lUit  I  am  no  i>essimist  in  these  matters.  While  I  am  very  sure  that  as  regards  sump- 
tuousncss  and  permanence,  modern  libraries  will  stand  a  poor  comparison  with  those  of  the  past, 
I  am  certain  that  as  regards  wliat  they  contain,  the  thought,  our  libraries  are  infinitely  supe- 
rior. The  modern  book  —  it  is  the  essential  of  the  higher  life  —  the  very  bread  of  the  soul! 
There  are  books  that  simply  amuse,  and  in  a  much-tried,  hard-working  world  their  place  is  an 
important  one.  There  are  books  which  are  like  the  parallel  bars  and  vaulting-horses  of  a  gym- 
nasium, designed  to  make  strong  and  supple  the  intellectual  muscles  and  sinews.  Again  there 
are  books  that  increase  wisdom;  for  though  no  adage  is  triter  or  truer  than  that  wisdom  comes 
oidy  throLigli  t'X]iericncc,  there  are  books  through  which  each  man  may  add  to  his  individual 
experience  that  of  multitudes  of  other  men,  and  so  infinitely  enrich  and  deepen  his  wisdom. 
Then  what  sliall  lie  said  as  to  books  of  philosophy  ?  and  of  high  poetry,  so  stimulative  to  all 
such  as  live  in  the  spirit?  And  if  it  be  declared  that  the  great  poets  are  all  dead,  and  that  no 
one  now  cares  for  poetry,  have  we  not  in  its  place  the  novel?  and  what  is  a  noble  novel  but  an 
epic  without  rhythm  and  rhyme  indeeih  but  thrilled  with  the  joy  and  grief,  with  the  pain,  pas- 
sion, and  aspiration  of  the  human  heart  !  —  Such  ai'c  our  books,  the  very  substance  of  the  higher 
life;  and  the  function  of  the  sisteriiood  of  libraries  is  to  gather  intci  their  ample  alcoves  these 
precious  stores  and  distribute  them  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  nnnd's  luniger  and  thirst,  that 
never  dies. 

Among  human  institutions  is  there  one  whose  function  is  higher?  Senator  (leorge  F. 
Hoar,  by  many  regarded  as  the  first  citizen  of  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time,  speaking  not 
long  since  at  the  dedication  of  a  library,  declared  himself  substantially  as  follows: 

"There  is  no  city  so  great  or  renowned  that  does  not  wear  its  public  library  as  the  bright- 
est jewel  of  its  crown;  nor  is  there  any  town  so  humble  that,  if  it  but  have  a  i)ublic  library,  is 
not  thereby  dignified  and  distinguished.  Among  the  titles  to  a  high  place  which  Massachu- 
setts boasts  at  the  present  moment,  not  one  is  more  valid  than  this  —  that  of  her  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  towns,  more  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  have  i>ublic  lihraries.  Some  thirty 
years  since,  when  I  first  entered  pul)lic  life,  I  hadafriend,  a  bright  and  distinguished  man  from 
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I'cnusyK-inia,  wh.i  was  f.nul  of  r.-illyiim'  inc  u\»<u  wlial  li.'  callr.l  t!,r  ,-(,nrcil  ..f  Massaclmsotts 
pi'(,|,lc:  wf  were  (■(iiislaiitly  iiiakinu'  rlaiiiis  tliat  were  iinlniinWnl:  \vr  were  really  iim  licttcr  tluiii 
we  slioukl  I.e.  1  askeil  liiiu  (me  day  when  he  didn't  knuw  wliat  I  was  .Iriviiifi  at,  wh..  were  the 
six  great  poets  of  Amcriea.  A  fin-  a  iiioinent's  tliouglit  he  replied,  Wliy,  Bryant,  I.oiigfellMW, 
Emerson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  llnhiies.  And  wli<>,  said  I,  are  the  six  great  liistorians?  Wliy, 
I'.ancnift,  Sparks,  i'reseott,  Mulley,  I'arknian,  and  Irving.  And  who  are  the  six  great  .irat.irs? 
And  h.'  nu'nti..ned  Wehsler,  Kverell,  Chuate,  and  Wendell  Phillips  among  the  six.  Now,  said 
I,  do  you  notice  that  all  y.air  ]»oets,  all  ymir  hisi.>rians  hut  one,  and  lour  out  of  yoni-  six  ora- 
tors, are  Massaelmsetls  men  •/  !  helievr,"  ronlinned  Senator  Hoar,  "'that  thejudgmenl  of  my 
friend  was  entirely  just.  The  men  he  mentioned  have  heen  our  lea<lers  in  these  high  lields. 
They  are  Massaelmsetls  men,  lor  the  mo<t  part  fi-,,m  Kastern  M,i--,irhusetts;  and  if  I  am  askiMl 
to  aer.uint  for  this  luxuriant  tluwering  of  intelle.'t  ual  life,  I  will  >ay  that   I  aserii.e  it  to  the  early 

genius  eould  drink  in  the  refreshm.Mit  that  enaMed  it  to  hlossom   and  hear  fruit." 

Among  the  states  of  the  West,  Wisconsin  has  won  an  honorahle  pn-eminenee  in  th.-  mat- 
ter of  the  [Hihlie  lihrary.  I  helieve  you  are  sowing  <vi-A  from  which  in  the  neai'  future  you  are 
destined  to  reaj)  a  gratifying  harvest.  To-day  you  install  the  nohl.'si  of  your  lihi'ai'ies  in  a  Ht- 
tiiig  and  heautifui  enclosure.  The  sistei-hood  of  lihraries  extends  lu  voil  greeting  and  i-oiigrat- 
ulation.  It  is  a  majestic  ci>mpany,  extending  on  the  one  haml  as  we  have  seen  into  the  very 
morning  of  time,  and  on  the  oiher  hand  froiitiiig  open-eyeil  the  full  light  of  the  tw.'ntieth  cen- 
tury.  (Jrcetingand  congratulation  1  l''oi'  wliate\cr  distindions  your  nohle  connuon wealth  may 
attain,  sweetness  and  light  for  her  will  <-ulminati'  nowher.'  i-lse  than   within  these  statelv  halls. 


IN    THI-:     .Mi  M.l   M 
Leadins;  eastw.ird,  thmiiKli  tin-  south  eaUcry. 
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Sl'KA  K  ..II  thr  sulijc-t  ..f  tcai-hiiiK  liisti.ry,  aim. .si  tiii.lcr  tlii>  slia.l.iw  <.t  tlif  I'nivov- 
sity  ..|-  Wis.-..nsin.  is  lik.^  .-aiTyinu-  a  l.u.-kcl  ..l'  r.ials  U,  Newcastle.  Inasimi.-h  as  tlu" 
li.,ur  is  late.  I  shall  m.l.'av.n'  t..  make  my  l..a.l  (■x.HMMlin.uly  small,  au-l  otTer  only  a  trivial 

.Mlh.uioli  I  .-amLit.  ill  any  |n'..|HT  sense,  he  .-..nsi.lere.l  a  representative  ol'  tlu'  stale  of 
Mi.hi-an  ..r  .,f  the  Tniversity  ..I'  .Mi.-hiiran,  1  am  .■..in|.elle,i  t.,  assume  th,.  r..le  aii.l  ..tier  a  w..r«l 
of  praise  and  .■on,uialnlati..n  t..  a  sister  slate  an.l  1..  a 
sister  instilntion.  We  . "11111..!  help  rememh.M-in.;-,  whi-n 
we  h^oe  what  Wis.-onsin  is  .l..in^-,  that  in  a  .-erlaiii  way 
you  arcMliiinyi.iir  task  f..r  ns.  In  presi'iAiiie-  the  wmks 
of  your  own  early  hist(.ry,  you  arc  saviiiij  the  material 
of  our  iiistory  also,  rntil  a  litfJo  over  si.xty  years  a«jo, 
Wi.seonsiii  heloiifred  to  Mielii.uan ;  or,  i)erhai)s  I  011 
to  say,  in  this  i.reseiiee.  that  Miehiuaii  hel.nitre.l 
Wiseonsiii.  Tlie  early  l-n^neh  Iravlers.  the  s..l.li<Ts 
l>riesls,  ami  traders,  who  travei-s.'.l  this  Western  ri-ei,,ii 
l.eloni;-  t..  us  in  e..inmon.  Ni.'..let,  .hili.'t,  Maniuelt.' 
La  Salle,— that  man  of  a.lamant.— an.l  Ca.lilla.-,  th. 
founder  of  Detroit,  are  our  her(.es  as  well  as  y.mrs 
While  wee(.niira(ulate  you.  therefore.  ..11  th,'  .■.,ll.Mli.,i 
of  this  vast  store  of  interest  in.-:  mat. -rial,  w.-  leli.-il.-iU 
ourselves  upon  thi' lhoUi,dit  that  s.im,-.,n,'  is.L.ii 
work  (.f  e..lleeti. Ill  an.l  preservati.. 11  with  s..  nm,-|i  th.ir 
ouglmess  an.l  wis.L.m. 

suhjeet  —  has    elitere.l    Upon   a    11. 'W    phase    with 
eourse  of  the   last   few   years.     1   think   1  am   ri,t;ht  in  ANDKiiw  c.  mci.ai  ghi.in. 

saying  that  in  a  very  large  measure  this  eliange  has  •'"•''^'^^"^  "'  '"«">^>-  "'  i-"ivcrsity  of  jiici.iKan. 
eome  within  the  last  five  years,  eertaiiily  within  the  last  ten.  Throughout  the  land,  in  the  Let- 
ter seho.ils,  an.l  espe.-ially  in  all  this  N..rthwesterii  e.aintry,  we  liii.l  that  history  ik.w  has  a 
pla.-e  .,11  the  s<'h....l  eurri.ulum  hi'si.le  the  .,1,1  tenants,  wh..  have  h.'l.l  fn.ni  time  immemorial 
the  m..st  h,.n,.iv,l  p,,siti..ns  .,11  th,'  i.n.gramme.  It  is  tieate,!  ,.n  terms  ,.f  e,|uality  with  Latin 
an.l  (ire.k  an.l  mathemati.-s  an.l  the  j.hysieal  seienees.  That  hist.iry  has  won  that  i.laee,  is 
V  *        (33J 
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(hie  t(i  the  I'arl  Hint  it  is  looked  upon  by  teachers,  no  longer  as  merely  an  information  stiuly, 
liut  as  a  ilisi-ipliiiary  study.     It  is  not  simply  an  entertaining  nai'rativc  of  a  sci-ics  of  events 

about  wliicli  it  is  pleasant  to  liave  some  trifling  knowledge.     The  sel 1  authorities  have  eoine 

to  realize  that  hy  the  sysleiiiatie  and  thorough  study  of  history  the  min.l  is  eultivated,  the 
intelligence  is  awakened,  the  meiuory  ami  the  imagination  are  stimulated,  the  judgment  is 
deepened  and  broadened.  They  realize  that  it  has  <-ultui-e  value  ;  foi'  it  brings  the  pu])il  into 
eontaet  with  the  highest  thought  and  movement  of  the  past.  No  study  can  hold  or  should 
hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  tlie  school  programme  unless  it  gives  \ahial)le  information  and  at 
the  same  time  has  a  distinctly  elevating  and  educative  inlluence. 

In  the  courses  of  connnercial  or  higher  industrial  education,  which  have  recently  been 
established  in  a  numljer  of  the  leading  universities,  history  has  been  given  a  prominent  place. 
Tliese  courses  are  intended  to  be  practical  and  semi-professional  in  character ;  and  those  who 
have  not  watcheil  the  progress  of  modern  educational  thought  may,  at  first,  be  somewhat  sur- 
]iriseil  to  tind  that  the  subject  of  history  has  been  given  this  recognition.  What  has  history  to 
<lo  with  connueici?  \\]\u{  can  it  a\-ail  a  merchant  who  is  seeking  to  sell  ships  of  war  and 
reajiers  to  Ihissia,  or  bibles  an<l  rilles  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  to  know  any  sei'ics  of  historical 
events?  ('ommi'rce,  it  may  be  said,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ]iast  ;  it  seeks  to  seize  the 
], resent,  and  lo.,ks  .mly  to  the  future.  I  am  not  ready  to  assert  th.at  the  ^tudy  of  historical 
o(vnnvn.-es  will  have  any  immediat<'  utility  for  the  man  of  husiness,  or  be  immediately  helpful 
to  the  student  who  is  desirous  of  becoming  a  money-maker;  but  if  business  is  to  be  elevated 
into  a  profession,  or,  let  me  say,  recognized  as  a  profession,  it  nuist  be  because  the  business 
man  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  social  duties,  that  he  has  a  public  part  to  play,  a 
public  function  to  perform.  lie  must  be  able  to  take  a  broad  outlook,  to  see  things  in  their 
human  relations,  to  comprehend  the  wider  and  deeper  bearings  of  his  daily  tasks.  Now  history 
is  a  social  study  —  I  may  l)e  bold  enough,  mider  the  present  circumstances,  to  say  that  it  is 
pre-eminently  the  social  study.  It  has  to  do  with  the  activities  of  men  as  social  beings.  It 
does  not  deal  with  theoi'ies,  but  with  actualities  ;  not  with  formulae,  but  facts ;  not  with  abstrac- 
tions or  absolute  iirojiositions,  but  with  the  concrete  conduct  of  men.  We  cannot  repeat  U)  oui'- 
selves  too  often  tlie  well-known  and  much-used  saying  of  Bolingbroke,  that  history  is  philosoi)hy 
teaching  by  examples  —  in  other  words,  that  by  studying  the  actual  acts  and  facts  of  the  past, 
the  principles  of  human  action  are  disclosed.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  courses  that 
are  intended  to  invpare  students  lor  the  active  duties  of  life  and  tit  them  to  become  men  of  the 
world  and  lorceful  men  of  alfairs,  coidd  tin<l  no  j.laee  for  the  one  educat  ional  subje.-t  whiclnleals 
with  tlie  hopes,  ambitions,  strivings,  and  aspirations  of  liumanity.  In  all  school  or  college  work 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  public  responsibility,  we  must  acknowdedge  the  ever-present  need 
for  elevating  and  stimulating  work.  And  in  endeavoring  to  give  the  student  preparing  for 
commercial  life  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  social  responsibilities,  universities  and  colleges  are  not  becoming  merely  technical; 
they  are  not  losing  sight  of  either  elhieal  ])ihiciples  or  ladture. 

Even  if  it  l)e  denied  that  history  has  one  whit  to  do  with  commerce  and  industry,  or  with 
fitting  students  for  the  res])onsibilities  of  active  life,  we  can  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all 
of  our  public  institutions  have  this  duty  laid  close  at  their  door:  they  ULUst  ].repare  the  young 
men  and  women,  that  are  intrusted  to  their  charge,  for  intelligent,  sober,  thoughtful  citizenship. 
No  school  or  university  course  is  complete  without  its  modicum  of  history  ;  loi-  history  surely 
teaches  one  to  think  widely  and  earnestly  on  matters  of  political  interest  ;  it  leads  him  to  some 
realization  of  the  significance  of  the  great  propelling  impulses  of  the  past ;  it  brings  him  to  some 
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ai)i)nTi!ili(}ii  (if  the  sifrnificancc  luid  scriuiisiu'.'^s  <il'  tlic  present.  Tliiers,  llie  cfroat  French  slates- 
man,  s()Uo;lit  a  definition  lor  tVeedom  and  a  fretMloni-refjarding;  stati'.  Freedom  surely  does  not 
consist  in  drop])inti-  w  liitc  jiieces  of  pajier  into  a  IiJat  k  Iialiot-iiox.  "  Tlie  frec^  state,"  said  Tliicrs, 
"is  a  moial  luiiii;'  wliicii  tliinks  heforc  i(  ads."  Mr.  iJryce,  tiie  author  of  Tlie  American 
("ommonwcahh,  in  one  of  his  journeys  tiirou^li  tiiis  rouulry,  visited  a  Western  legislature  in 
session,  and  was  asked  t,.  a|ipcar  l.efore  tlial  h,..iy  and  speak  to  it.  II.'  spoke  to  the  legislators 
oftlie  diiinity  of  their  work,  reinindiiio-  Ihcni  thai  in  the  makin.t,^  ..f  laws,  liie  huilding  u])  of 
institutions,  tliey  were  ])erforming  tasks  of  far  more  tiian  momentary  interest  and  importance; 
that  the  deeds  that  seemed  only  for  a  day  would,  heyond  (luestion,  inlluence  the  destinies  of  the 
lieojile  an<l  moulil  the  nature  of  the  state  for  many  decades,  if  not  for  nunihcrless  generations. 
The  law-niaktis  seemed  to  he  very  much  surprised  and  impressed  by  Mr.  Bryce's  words.  They 
had  never  thouojii  of  their  work  as  having  special  significance  or  influence.  They  were  living  in 
the  i>resent  without  so  much  as  thinking  of  the  effects  which  their  acts  might  have  on  posterity. 
These  men  surely  could  not  have  lieen  students  of  history;  for  by  studying  the  i)ast,  one  comes 
to  feel  its  immense  i^rojiulsivt' i)ower;  and  he  realizes  too,  in  some  measure,  that  the  ever-fleeting 
present  is  fidl  of  forces  and  energies  that  will  dominate  the  future. 

Like  all  other  subjects  worthy  of  serious  consideration  from  an  educational  standpoint,  the 
great  aim  of  history  is  to  teach  students  to  reverence  truth.  It  seeks  to  give  them  some  skill 
and  adroitness  in  detecting  falsehood,  in  sejiarating  the  fictitious  from  the  real.  Its  methods 
are,  in  the  widest  and  best  sense,  scienlilic,  aii-l  it  is  thoroughly  cntitlcil  to  take  its  jilace  in  the 
school  programme  as  a  scientific  study.  I  know  of  notliing  that  has  more  jirofoundly  inllueiiced 
human  thinking  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty  years,  than  the  development  and  thoughtful  use  of 
the  historical  method.  There  is  no  sacrilege  in  putting  Niebuhr  and  von  Ranke  by  the  side  of 
Darwin.  We  are  told  by  Waldstein,  the  director  of  the  classical  school  at  Athens,  that  he  was 
one  (lay  sjieculating  concerning  what  he  might  find  as  a  i-eward  for  certain  excavations.  He 
believeil  that  in  a  particular  i)lace  he  would  discover  the  tomb  of  Aristotle.  As  he  thought  and 
speculated,  somewhat  uncertain  as  to  what  he  should  do,  lu'  aski'd  the  oimiion  of  one  of  his 
workmen  who  had  helped  him  in  similar  undertakings.  The  old  (ireek  gavt>  with  promptness 
this  laconic  answer:  "  Dig  down  to  virgin  soil.  >'our  only  archaeologist  is  the  spade."  .Such 
is  the  motto  of  modern  scholarship  in  whatever  lieM  of  iuxcstigation  it  may  be  employed. 

These  thoughts  bring  us  back  again  to  this  lieautifid  building  and  its  even  more  precious 
treasures.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  virgin  soil,  to  examine  the  original  material 
out  of  which  truthful  history  can  he  built.  Your  jtresident  has  said  that  the  time  might  come 
when  even  European  students,  or  the  professors  of  ( Jeiuian  universities,  might  wish  to  come  to 
.\merica  for  historical  work.  1  venture  to  assert  that  the  time  has  already  arrived  when  some 
fields  of  historical  study  can  ludfitably  be  pursued  only  in  America.  One  phase  of  American 
history,  and  (hat  jierhaps  the  miist  important,— the  exi)ansion  of  the  American  people,  the 
extiiision  of  .Vmeiican  civilization  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  across  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
on  toward  the  farthest  West,  the  building  up  of  this  great  repul)lic  as  the  tides  of  emigration 
poure.l  .iver  the  Alleghenies  and  onward  to  the  Pacific,— can  be  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily 
iuirsiuMl  only  here  at  Madison. 

In  rourlusion,  I  congratulate  the  Society  and  the  state  on  the  jiossession  of  this  spacious 
an<l  artistic  huilding  and  this  nuignificent  c<illection  ;  and  while  I  say  this,  I  wisli  also  to  con- 
gratulate the  Society  on  being  so  situateil  that  the  material  which  has  been  collecte<l  with  so 
much  wisdom  and  jiains  can  be  used  to  the  utmost  advantage  and  in  a  way  jiroductive  of  the 
best  results.     It  seems  unbecoming,   almost  imi>ertinent  in   me,   to  use  any  words  of  fulsome 
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praise  of  tlu"  iiislitiiti<ni  .if 
sny,  lidWcviT,  lli:it  the  L'l 
Ti'hmv  arc. Illy  a  i.'W  pla.-.. 
..f  liist..rical  \v..rk  .-an  l.c  .• 


t..  wlii.-li  this  S...-iciy  lias  ..firrcd  sn.-li  a.lvaniaocs.     I   may 

has   ma.h'   wis.'   aii.l    satislart..ry    us.'  ..f  its   .ipiHirl  unities. 

.■..iiiitry,  I  h.'sitat.'  h.  say  h..\v  f.'W,   wln're  the  vari..us  liel.ls 

hv  the  stii.l.ait  iiii.l.a-  the  iii..st  .•.,iii|„.t.ait  an.l  autli..ritative 


iiistriK'tiun  an.l   with   a   vast    w.'allh   ..f  material 
University  iiF\\'is.-.aisin. 


(hi.'  .,f  tl 


ill 
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OlN    nCCASloNS  sii.li  ;is  tliis.  a   text    np.,n    wliidi   t(i    (liscour.sc  is  not  usual;  I  pro- 
J     !".>(■  t(i  vciitiin-  ■■111  (■\i-ciili<in  In   till"  mil'.      1  sliall,  iiinrcover,  offer  not  one  text  only 
lit  twn:   my  lirsl ,  iV.uii  u  ilisruiifsr  |Mrp:itvil  ill   the  lull  tlieolofjieal  faith  of  the  seven- 
viitli   ii-iiliii-y;   my   sitihiiI,   tfom   the   most  far-ivarliiii.i;- srieiitilir  piiMieatioii  of  the 
rriiliiry    niiw  (ll'awiliti-  h.  its  rinse. 

■•(;i„l  siltril  a  wlinle  Natinn  that  llr  mi-lit  set:,!  .■linii-e  Cfaiii  nver  iiitn  this  Wilderness," 
saiil  William  Stiuij^hlnn  in  the  rlrilimi  siTiimii  pivarlir.l  armnliiij.;-  tn  nistum  hefore  the  Great 
anil  (li-nei-al  Cnuit  ..f  Massarlmsil ts  in  .\pfil,  iCf.S.  Tn  the  samr  ..ffert  Charles  Darwin  wrote 
in  ISTl:  '•Theiv  is  appaivtilly  mm-h  Initli  in  the  helief  t  hat  tiir  wnii.lerful  progress  of  the 
I'liileil  States,  as  well  as  the  charaeter  of  the  peoi)le,  aiv  the  ivsiilts  of  natural  seleetion;  for 
the  more  energetic,  restless,  and  courageous  men  from  all  jiaits  nf  K  mope  have  emigrated  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  or  twelve  generations  to  that  great  cnmitiy  ami  have  there  succeeded  best;" 
and  the.|iiiet,  e|)nrli-markiiig,  nved-shaking  natufalist  then  gncs  mi  tn  exi)ress  this  startling 
.iud-rmiail.  whi.-h.    uttciv.l  l,y   an  .Vinrriran,  wmild   have  hecii   dei-ined   the  vi-ry    superlative  nf 

natiniial  vanity:     "  1 king  tn  the  distant  futiiiv,  I  ^h<  imt  think   [it]  an  cxaggefated   view  [to 

say  Ihatl  all  nthrr  serii-s  i,r  rvrnts  -  a-  that  wliirli  ivsullrd  in  tlir  riiltiitv  nf  mind  in  (iivri-e, 
and  that  whirli  ivsiiHcd  in  thr  Kmpiiv  nf  limnr  -  mily  apinar  tn  liavi-  purpnse  and  value  when 

tinn   tn  the   West."' 

Such  aiv  my  texts;  hut.  while  I  prnpnse  tn  in-eaeh  fn.m  them  largely,  and  tn  them  in  a  de- 
gree, I  am  lint  here  tn  try  tn  instniet  ymi  tn-day  in  the  histmy  nf  ymir  nwii  .-late  nf  Wisrniisin, 
nr  in  the  inagie  reennl  relating  In  tlie  develnpmeiit  nf  what  we  see  fit  to  call  the  Northwest. 
Indeed  I  am  tint  here  as  an  individual  at  all;  imr as  niie  in  any  way  si)ecially  qualified  to  do  jus- 
liie  tn  the  niiasinii.  1  am  here  simply  as  the  head,  fnr  the  time  heing,  of  what  is  unquestion- 
ahly  the  nlilest  historical  society  in  America;  and,  if  refeieiiee  is  made  to  societies  organized 
exilusively  Inr  the  jtreservation  of  historical  material  and  the  fuitherance  of  liistorical  research, 
one  than  wliiili  lew  indeed  anywhere  in  existeiiee  are  iiinre  ancient  nf  years.  .\s  the  head  of  the 
Massaehusetts  ilistnrical  Sn.iety.  I  have  heeii  suminnued  tn  contrihute  what  I  may  in  lionorof 
the  completion  of  this  edifice,  the  future  hmne  nf  a  similar  society,  already  no  longer  young; — 
a  society  grown  up  in  a  country  which,  wlnii  the  Massachusetts  institution  was  formed,  was 
yet   the  home  of  ahnriginal  trihes, —  a  I'nresl-rlad  reginn  kiinwn   nnly  tn  the  frniitiersman  and 
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exploivr.  Under  siidi  circunistanccs,  I  i\u\  nol  IVcl  tliat  I  liiid  a  riolit  not  to  answer  tlio  call. 
It  was  as  if  in  our  oLIcr  Massarlmsctls  time  the  pastor  of  tlic  I'iyniontli  or  of  the  Salem  or 
Boston  Cinnvl.  had  l.eeii  invited  lo  (lie  i^atlierin.u  of  some  new  lirotlierliood  in  the  ( 'omKvtieut 
A'alley,  oi'  the  li-htin-  .,f  another  .-andle  of  the  Lord  on  the  Concord  or  the  Xashna,  there  to 
l)reaeh  the  sermon  of  oi'dination  and  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowsliip. 

And  in  this  (-(joneelion  let  me  here  mention  one  somewhat  recondite  historical  circum- 
stance relafirii;-  to  this  locality.  \nu  here  may  he  more  lairiously  infoi'ine.l,  hut  few  indeed  in 
Massachnsetts  are  to-ihiy  knowing  (if  the  fa.'t  that  this  jiortion  of  Wis.'onsin  —  Madison  itself, 
and  all  the  adjoinin- .■ount  ies  —  was  once,  territ..rially,  a  part  ,,f  the  i-oyaljy  assioncd  limits  of 
Massachusetts.'  Yel  such  was  undisputahly  the  fact;  and  that  tact  lends  a  cei'tain  i)i'oi)riety, 
not  the  less  jioetic  liecause  remote  and  Icgendai'y,  to  my  acceiitance  of  the  i)art  here  to-day 
assigned  me. 

Ai'ce|iling  that  part,  I  none  the  less,  as  I  have  said,  i)ropose  to  break  away  from  what  is 
the  usaiiv  in  such  cases.  That  usage,  if  I  may  have  recourse  to  an  old  theological  formula,  is 
to  iniiM'ove  the  occasion  historically.  .\n  address,  erudite  and  hristling  with  statistics,  would 
now  he  in  oi'.ler.  .\n  address  in  whi<-h  the  gradual  growth  .>f  the  community  or  the  institu- 
tion should  he  develo|.ed,  and  its  luvsent  c..ndilion  set  forth;  with  suilahle  reference  to  the 
<lays  of  small  things,  and  a  trihuteof  gratitude  to  the  founders,  and  those  who,  [patiently  huild- 
ing  their  lives  inhi  the  edili.'e,  made  of  it  their  moruiment.  The  names  of  all  such  should,  I 
agree,  l)e  cut  deep  over  its  portico;  hut  this  task,  eminently  proper  on  such  occasions,  I,  a 
stranger,  shall  not  undertake  liere  and  now  to  iierform.  For  it,  others  are  far  better  qualified. 
T  do  uot,  therefore,  ]iropose  to  fell  y<iu  of  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  mission  at  Green  Bay,  or  of 
.\i<'olet;  of  .lacques  ('aitie]-,  of  Man|uette  or  of  Radisson,  any  more  than  of  those  two  devoted 
henefactoi's  ,and  assiduous  secretai'ies  of  this  institution,  Lyman  C.  Draper  and  Reuben  G. 
Thwaites;  hut,  li'aving  them,  and  their  <leeds  and  services,  to  he  comiriemorated  by  those  to 
the  maimer  born,  and,  conseiiiiently.  in  every  respect  better  (lualilicd  than  I  for  the  work,  I 
shall  turn  to  other  topics.  The  time  allotted  me  will  be  devoted  to  generalities,  and  to  the 
future  rather  than  to  the  ])ast. 

In  an  address  delivered  about  eighteen  montlis  ago  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,-'  1  discussed  in  some  detail  the  modern  conception  of  history  as  compared  with  that 
which  formerly  iirevailed.  1  d:i  not  now  propose  to  repeat  what  I  then  said.  It  is  suthcient 
for  my  present  pnrpnse  to  call  attention  to  what  we  of  the  new  school  regard  as  the  diviiling 
line  between  us  and  the  histoi'ians  ,,f  the  old  sch.M,!:  the  lirst  day  of  October,  bSr)!),— the  date 
(,f  the  i.nblication  (if  Darwin's  "  (  )rigin  of  Spcaes;  "  the  b(i(ik  of  his  immediately  |ireceding  the 
"Descent  of  Man."  fniin  which  my  text  lor  to-day  was  taken.  On  the  lirst  day  of  October, 
18")!),  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  finally  gave  place  to  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.  L'nder 
the  new  dispensation,  leased  not  on  chance,  or  an  assumed  supernatural  revelation,  but  on  a 
patient  study  of  biology,  that  record  of  mankind  known  as  history,  no  longer  a  mere  succes- 
sion of  traditions  and  annals,  has  become  a  unified  whole,—  a  vast  scheme  systematically 
developing  to  some  result  as  yet  not  understood.  Closely  allied  to  astronomy,  geokig.v,  and 
jihysics,  the  study  of  modern  history  seeks  a  scientific  basis  from  which  the  rise  and  fall  of 
races  and  dynasties  will  be  s(_'en  merely  as  phases  of  a  consecutive  process  of  evolution,—  the 
evolution  of  man  fr(im  his  imtial  to  his  ultimate  state.    When  this  conception  was  once  reached, 

'  See  Ai)peu(lix  A. 

-"  Historians  .-nid  iiist.ivical  S,,rictics,--  ^[,lss„rlulsrl^s  II i.toiira/  Soricf,/  VnKraUiKJs  (ISiHl-tllOII  1 .  Second 
Series,  vol.  xiii,  pp.  Sl-ll!l. 
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liistory,  (•(■asiiif,^  fn  lie  a  hktc  nairativc  iiiailc  iiji  of  ilisidiniccfcd  fjiisodos  liaviiig  little  or  iKi 
hoariiiff  on  carh  <itlicr,  liccanic  a  (■(iiiiuclccl  whnlc.  To  ca.-li  (IcwIoitiiRMit,  oacli  cpoi-li,  race, 
and  dynasty,  its  |.ro|.cr  pla.r  was  to  l.c  assiirncd;  and  to  assit,Mi  that  place  was  tlie  fuiu'tion  of 
tlie  liisturian.  Koinieily  ••a.-li  epis.MJe  uas  Inuked  upon  as  roniplete  in  itself;  and,  l.ein-  so,  it 
had  iealmvs  more  .,r  less  draniatie  or  instructive,  and,  for  that  reason,  teniptin.LT  to  (he  his- 
torian, whelhei'  investi.uatoi-  or  literary  artist,— a  iMvcnian  oi-  a  JM-oude.  Now.  the  lii-st  (jues- 
lion  the  histoi'ian  must  j.ut  to  himself  relates  to  the  in-opei'  adjustment  of  his  pai'ticular  theme 
to  the  eiitiri'  jilan  —  he  is  shaping  tlio  fragment  of  a  vast  mosaic.  The  ineonii)ai'al>ly  greater 
portion  of  history  has,  it  is  needless  to  say,  little  value  — not  much  more  than thcl>i()gra|)hy  of 
the  avei'age  individual;  it  is  a  record  of  small  accomplishment,  in  many  instances  a  I'ecord  of 
no  aecomplishmint  at  all,  iierha|>s  of  retrogression;— for  we  cannot  all  he  sui<-essful,  noi-  even 
everlastingly  and  effe<-tively  strenuous,  .\mong  nations  in  history,  as  among  men,  we  know 
the  cmmoniilace  is  the  rule;  hut  whether  ordinai'y  or  exceptional,  conspicuous  or  oiiscure, 
each  has  its  proper  phu'c,  and  to  it  llmt  phu'c  should  l.c  assigncl. 

Having  laid  down  this  i>rinciple.  I,  eighteen  months  ago,  i)roceeded  to  a|>|)ly  it  to  the  .so- 
ciety I  was  then  a<ldressing,  and  to  the  history  of  the  connnonwealth  whose  name  that  society 
hears;  and  I  gave  my  answer  to  it,  sncli  as  that  answer  was.  The  saine  (piestion  I  now  put 
as  concerns  Wisconsin;  and  to  that  ,ilso  I  jiroposc  lo  venture  an  answer.  As  my  text  has  in- 
dicate<l,  that  answer,  also,  will  not  in  a  sense  he  lacking  in  aml.ition.  In  the  history  of  Wis- 
consin I  shall  seek  to  liud  vcrilication  of  what  Darwin  suggested  —  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
tlie  great  law  of  natural  selection  as  apjilied  also  to  man. 

Thus  stated,  the  theme,  a  large  one,  may  he  ai>i)roache<l  in  many  ways;  and,  in  the  first 
jilace.  I  |iro|>ose  to  ai)proaeh  it  in  the  way  usual  with  modern  historical  writers.  I  shall 
attempt  to  assign  to  Wisconsin  its  place  in  the  sef|Uence  of  recent  develo])nient;  for  it  is  only 
during  the  last  fifty  years  that  Wisconsin  has  exercised  any,  even  the  most  imperccptihle.  in- 
(hu'nce  on  what  is  conventionally  agreed  ui)on  as  history.  That  this  region  hcfore  the  year 
ISt.S  hail  an  existence,  w.>  know;  as  we  also  kn,.w  that,  since  the  last  glacial  p.^riod  when  the 
earth's  surface  hereahouts  assumeil  its  i)rcsent  gi'ogra|ihical  form,— some  live  thousand,  or, 
perha]>s,  ten,  or  even  twenty  thousand  years  ago,— it  has  heen  occupied  hy  human  heings,— 
Hre-making,  imi>lenient-using,  garment-wearing,  hahilation-dwelling.  ^\"ith  these  we  liave 
now  nothing  to  do.  We,  the  historians,  are  concorne<l  only  with  what  may  he  called  the  mere 
fringe  of  Timi^'s  raiment,— the  last  half  century  of  the  tifly  or  one  lunnlred  centuries;  the 
rest  helong  to  the  ethnol,>gist  and  the  geologist,  not  to  us.  I'.ut  the  last  lifty  years,  again,  so 
far  as  the  evohition  of  man  from  a  lowci-  to  a  higher  stage  of  developuieiil  is  concerned,  though 
a  vi'ry  .(uickening  period,  has.  afti'r  all,  heen  hut  one  stage,  and  not  ihe  final  stage,  of  a  di.s- 
tinct  jihase  of  develo[)mont.  That  i)ha.se  has  now  reipiired  four  centuries  in  which  to  work  it- 
self out  to  (he  point  as  yet  reached;  for  it  harks  hack  ti>  the  discovt^ry  of  .\mcrica.  an<l  the 
movement  towards  religious  freedom  which  followed  close  uixm  that  discovery,  though  having  no 
direct  comiection  with  it.  Martin  Luther  and  Christoiiher  Cohnnhus  had  little  in  connnon  ex- 
ceiit  that  tlK'ir  lives  overlapped;  hut  those  two  dates,  14112  and  1517,- the  landfall  at  San  Salviir 
dor,  and  the  theses  naileil  on  the  church  door  at  Wittenlierg, —  those  two  dates  mark  the  opening 
of  a  new  chapter  in  human  history,  the  chapter  in  which  is  recounted  the  fierce  struggle  over  the 
estahlishment  of  tlu'  i)rinciiiles  of  civil  ami  religious  liherty,  and  the  recognition  of  the  equality 
of  men  hefore  the  law.  For,  sjieaking  generally  hut  with  approximate  correctness,  it  may  he 
asserted  that,  prior  to  the  year  loOO,  the  ilomestic  political  action  and  the  foreign  complications 
of  even  the  most  advanced  nations  turned  on  other  issues, —  dynastic,  predatory,  social;  hut, 
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since  tliat  date,  fri)ni  tlie  wars  of  Cluirles  V,  of  Francis  I,  and  of  Elizal)eth,  down  to  our  own 
Confederate  rclicllidn,  almost  every  great  struggle  or  debate  has  either  directly  arisen  out  of 
some  religious  disjiutc  or  some  demand  for  increased  civil  rights;  or,  if  it  had  not  tliere  its 
origin,  it  has  invariably  gravitated  in  that  direction.  Even  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  so-called 
Qi-eat  — that  skeptical,  irreligious,  cut-purse  of  the  Empire,— the  disciple  and  protector  of  Vol- 
taire and  the  apotheosized  of  Thomas  Carlyle,— even  Frederick  figured  as  "the  Protestant 
Hero; "  while  Francis  I  was  "  the  Eldest  Son  of  the  (!hurch,"  and  Henry  VIII  received  from 
Rome  the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith." 

Since  the  year  b'OO,  nn  tlic  otlicr  liand,  wliat  is  known  as  modern  history  has  been  little 
more  than  a  narrative  of  tlii'  cjiisodcs  in  the  struggK'  not  yet  closc<l  against  arbitrary  rule, 
whetlier  by  a  i.ricstiiood  or  through  divine  right,  or  by  the  memliers  of  acaste  or  of  a  privileged 
(,];,ss,—  ennobled  or  consecrated,  plutocratic  or  industrial.  The  right  of  the  individual  man,  no 
matter  how  ignorant  or  bow  poor,  to  think,  worship,  and  act  as  seems  to  him  best,  provided 
always  in  so  doing  he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others,  has  through  these  four  cen- 
turies been,  as  it  still  is,  the  underlying  issue  in  every  conflict.  It  seems  likely,  also,  to  continue 
to  be  the  issue  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  it  never  was  more  firmly  asserted  or  sternly  denied 
than  now;  though  to-day  tbe  opposition  comes,  not,  as  heretofore,  from  above,  but  from  lielow, 
and  finds  its  widest  and  most  formidable  expression  in  the  teachings  of  those  socialists  who 
preach  a  doctrine  of  collectivism,  or  the  complete  suppression  of  the  individual. 

That  proposition,  however,  does  not  concern  us  here  and  now.  Our  business  is  with  the 
middle  period  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  not  with  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  ;  and,  no 
matter  how  closely  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  subject,  space  and  time  for  its  handling  will 
scarcely  be  found.  Two  and  fifty  years  ago,  when,  in  tbe  siimmerof  1848,  Wisconsin  first  took 
shape  as  a  recognized  jiolitical  organization,— a  new  factor  in  man's  development, —  human 
evolution  was  laboring  over  two  jiroblems, —  nationality  and  slavei\v.  Slavery  — that  is,  the 
ownership  of  one  man  or  one  class  of  men  by  another  man  or  class  of  men  —  bad  existed,  and 
been  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  beginning.  Historically  the  proi>ositioii  did  not 
admit  of  doubt.  In  Great  Britain,  bondage  had  only  recently  disappeared;  in  Russia  il  was 
still  the  rule;  and,  while  among  the  less  advanced  nations  its  rightfulness  was  nowlieic  <lial- 
lenged,  with  us  here  in  America  it  was  a  question  of  race.  The  equality  of  whiles  before  the 
law  was  an  article  of  political  faith  ;  not  so  that  of  the  l)laeks.  The  Africans  were  <listiiictly  an 
inferior  ordi4-  of  being;  and,  as  such,  not  only  in  the  Southern  or  slave  states,  Imt  throughout 
the  North  also,  not  entitle<l  to  the  unrestricted  i.ursuit  on  eiiual  terms  of  lite,  liberty,  and  happi- 
ness. Hence  a  fierce  contention,- the  phase  as  it  presented  itself  on  the  land  discovei-ed  by 
Columbus  in  1492,  of  the  struggle  inaugurated  by  Luther  in  1517.  Its  work  was  thus,  so  to 
speak,  cut  out  for  Wisconsin  in  advance  of  its  being, —  its  place  in  the  design  of  the  gnat  his- 
torical scheme  prenatally  assigned  to  it.  How  then  did  it  address  itself  to  its  task  ?  how  jier- 
form  the  work  thus  given  it  to  do?  Did  it,  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  progress,  lieli)  the 
great  scheme  along?  Or,  identifying  itself  with  that  reactionist  movement  ever  on  foot,  did 
it  strive  with  the  stars  in  their  courses  ? 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  the  form  in  which  the  issue  of  the  future  took  shape  between 
1830,  when  it  first  presented  itself,  and  1848,  when  Wisconsin  entered  the  sisterhood  of  states, 
is  even  yet  only  partially  understood,  in  such  occult  ways  did  the  forces  of  development  inter- 
act and  exercise  influence  on  each  other.  For  reasons  not  easy  to  explain,  also,  certain  states 
came  forward  as  the  more  active  exponents  of  antagonistic  ideas,— on  the  one  side  Massachu- 
setts ;  on  the  other,  first,  Virginia,  and,  later.  South  Carolina.     The  great  and  long  sustained 
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<lel)iitc  wliieli  dosed  in  an  aiijical  to  fon-i'  in  the  si.rinfj  of  lS(il,  wc  now  dimly  sec  was  inovitaMo 
from  fundamental  eonditions.  It  was  not  a  ([uestion  f)f  slavery;  it  was  one  of  nationality.  The 
issue  had   presented   itself  over  and  over  aijain.  in  various  forms  and  in  differi'iit   parts  of  the 

tucky;  now  in  New  Kntrland;  even  herein  Wiseonsin  :  imt.  in  its  most  conrrete  form,  in  Sduth 
Carolina.  It  was  a  strn,o:ole  for  mastery  he)  ween  centripetal  and  .-cnt  rihi,<,^al  fonvs.  .\t  the 
elose,  slavery  was,  it  is  true,  the  immediate  I'anse  of  ,iuarrel:  hut  the  seat  of  disturhanee  lay 
deeper.  In  another  enunlry.  and  under  other  eondilions.  it  was  the  identical  stru--,de  wlii<-h, 
in  feudal  times,  went  on  in  Creal  Ui-itain,  in  France,  ami  in  Spain,  and  which,  more  recently, 
and  in  our  own  day  only,  we  have  seen  hrouyht  to  a  clo-:e  in  Cermany  ami  in  Italy,— the 
strun-trje  nfa  risiuir  spirit  nf  nati(.nality  t.i  overc<,me  the  clannish  instinct,  ever  asserting  itself  in 

the  desii-e  for  local  independence.     In  the  he^inninu-  X'iriiinia  st I  forward  as  the  exponent  of 

state  sovereignty.  Jeffi'rson  was  its  moulh|iiece.  It  was  he  who  dicw  up  tlie  famous  Kentucky 
resolutions  of  1798-99,  and  his  election  to  the  presidency  in  ISIKI  was  the  recognized  vietory  of 
the  school  of  states'  ri-rhts  over  federalism.  Lat.^r  the  parties  changed  .sides,— as  politieal 
]iarlies  are  wont  to  do.  Possession  of  the  go\-ernment  led  to  a  marked  modification  of  views; 
new  issues  were  presented;  and  in  ISO?,  the  policy  which  took  shape  in  .lefferson's  Emhargo 
eonverted  the  Federalist  into  a  disunion  organization,  which  <lisaiipcared  from  c.xistenee  in  the 
famous  Hartford  Convention  of  lSll-1.").  New  iuigland  was  then  the  centre  of  the  party  of  the 
centrifugal  forct\  and  the  issues  were  <'ommercial.  iM.rt  unately,  up  to  IS].",  the  struggle  he- 
tween  the  si]irit  of  local  sovereignty  and  the  ever-growing  sense  of  nationality  had  not  arisen 
over  any  matter  of  difference  suHiciently  great  and  far-reaching  to  provoke  an  appeal  to  force. 
Not  the  less  was  the  danger  of  eonfliet  there,—  a  suffieient  cause  and  .suitable  occasion  only  were 
wanting,  and  those  under  ordinary  conditions  might  he  coinited  ujion  in  due  course  of  time 
to  present  themselves.  They  di.l  present  ihemselves  in  ISlii'.  still  under  the  ecunumical  guise. 
P.ut  now  the  moral  issue  lurked  hehiiid.  though  the  S,,ntli  did  imt  yet  stand  dir.vtly  opp,,sed 
to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age.  I'.ut  mdlilicat  ion  —  tin-  logical  outcnme  of  the  theory  of 
ahsolute  state  sovereignty  —  was  cmnicialed  l.y  Calhoun,  and  .'^oulh  Carolina  took  from 
Virginia  the  lead  in  the  reactionary  movement  from  nationality.  Thedanger  once  moic  passed 
away;  hut  it  is  <ihvious  to  us  now.  and,  it  w<iid<l  seem,  should  have  lieeii  jilain  to  any  codl- 
headed  ohservei-  then.  that,  when  the  issue  next  presented  itself,  a  trial  of  strength  wouki  he 
well-nigh  inevitahle.  The  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  having  assumed  the  sha]ie  of  mdli- 
lieation,  would  next   develop  that   of  secession;    the  direct  issue  over  nationality  would   then 

.MuK.st  hefore  the  last  indications  of  danger  over  the  ecoii ical  (luestion  had  disappeared, 

slavery  loome.l  ominously  uji.  Not  realized  at  the  lime,  it  was  now  an  angry  wrangle  over 
a  sti'ii  in  the  jirogressive  evolution  of  the  human  race.  The  e<|uality  of  man  hefore  the  law  and 
his  Maker,  insisted  ujion,  was  denied.  .V  portentous  issue,  in  it  human  destiny  was  challenged. 
The  desperate  risk  the  Southern  States  then  took,  is  plain  enough  now.  They  entered  upcm 
a  distinctly  reactionary  movement  against  two  of  the  foremost  growing  fon-es  of  human  develoj)- 
ment:  the  tendency  to  nationality  and  the  humanitarian  spirit.  They  knew  it  not,  hut  they 
were  arraying  themselves  against  the  very  stars  in  their  courses. 


'  In  May,  1833,  Presi.l.nt  Aiuli.w  .TM.ks,.n  wrele  (,,  Ifev.  .\n,ln\v  .1.  Cr.iu  lenl:     •■  The  TarilT  was  only 
the  pretext,  and  Disunion  and  a  SeutluMii  Confcdi  racy  llic  real  olijccts.     Tlie  next  invte.vt  will  be  the  Negro 
or  Slavery  Question."— Sumner's  Works,  vol.   v.  p.  L':i.").     See,  also,  riuiTi'liiif/s  of  Mitssarhiiwtis  Histor- 
ical Society  (1900-1901),  second  series,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  .iTl'-ST'J. 
vi  (41) 
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This  Ijciiiq;  so,  llio  secession-slavery  nioveiiieiit  Ix'tweon  1885  and  ]8(i()  was  a  jtredestineil 
failiiiv.  r.e.-ause  of  fortuitous  events  — tlie  clianees  of  the  battlefield,  the  imi)u!se  of 
indivichial  timius.  the  exi.<i;eneies  of  trade  or  the  hlunders  of  dii)lomats  —  it  niislit  easily  have 
hail  an  appan'ot  and  nioiiientary  triumph;  hut  (he  ri'sidl  upon  wliieh  the  slave  jiower,  as  sueh, 
was  intcnl  —  ihc  rrealion  ahout  the  (iulf  of  .Mexico  aii.l  in  the  .\ntilles  of  a  },n'*'iit  senii-tropieal 
nationality,  hascd  ,.n  .\frican  servitude  and  a  nionopnh/.cd  cotlon  priiduction,  —  this  result  was 
in  dir<vl  cunllict  with  the  irresistihlc  tendencies  of  niaid<ind  in  its  i)ivsent  sla^c  of  development. 
A  movement  in  all  its  aspects  radii'ally  reactionary,  it  could  at  nmst  have  resultcil  only  in  a 
l>assin}>:  anomaly. 

While  the  Southern,  or  .Jamestown,  colunni  of  Darwin's  yreat  Anjjlo-Saxon  mi>jration  was 
thus  following  l(.  their  lei,ntimate  conelusions  the  teaehings  of  .Jefferson  and  Calhoun, —  the 
\'iruinia  and  Suulh  Carolina  schools  of  state  sovereignty,  .slavery,  and  .secession,— the 
disiin. -lively  Nnrlhcrn  cnlunni,— that  entering  Ihrou.c;!!  the  I'lymouth  and  P.oston  i.ortals,— 
inslinclivcly  adhcivil  lo  those  principles  of  church  and  state  in  the  contention  over  which  it 
orifjinated.  So  doiii";,  it  found  its  way  alon.y;  the  southern  sh.ircs  of  the  Great  Lakes,  through 
northern  Ohio,  southern  Michigan,  and  northern  Illinois,  and  then,  turning  north  and  west, 
spread  itself  over  the  vast  region  I)eyond  the  great  lakes,  and  towards  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi.  15ut  it  is  very  noteworthy  how  the  lead  and  inspiration  in  this  movement  still 
came  from  the  original  source.  While  in  the  South  they  passed  from  Virginia  to  Carolina,  in 
the  North  they  remained  in  Massachusetts.  Three  men  then  came  forward  there,  voicing  more 
clearly  than  any  or  all  others  wliat  was  in  the  mind  of  the  conununity  in  the  way  of  aspiration, 
whether  moral  or  political.  Those  three  wt're  :  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
.John  C^uincy  Adams;  tliey  were  the  prophetic  voices  of  i hat  phase  of  American  political  evolution 
then  in  process.  Their  messages,  too,  were  curiously  divergent;  and  yet,  apparently  eontradii-t- 
ory,  they  were,  in  reality,  supplementary  to  each  other.  Garrison  developed  the  purely  moral 
side  of  the  coming  issue.  Webster  preacheil  nationality,  under  the  guise  of  love  of  the  Union. 
Adams,  combining  the  two,  jiointcd  out  a  way  to  tlie  establishment  of  the  rights  of  man  under 
the  constitution  an<l  within  the  Union.  While,  in  a  general  way,  niucli  liistorical  interest 
attaches  to  the  utterances  and  educational  influence  of  those  three  men  during  the  period  under 
discussion,  the  future  political  attitude  of  Wisconsin,  then  nascent,  was  thereby  deeply  and  es])e- 
eially  affected.  To  this  subject,  therefore,  I  jiropose  to  devote  some  space;  for, deserving  attention, 
Jam  not  aware  that  it  has  heretofore  received  it.  In  doing  so  I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  of  my  own 
descent  from  one  of  the  three  I  have  named;  but  I  may  say  in  my  own  extenuation  that  .John 
Quincy  Adams  was  indisputably  a  considerable  public  character  in  his  time,  and  when  I,  his 
descendant,  undertake  to  speak  of  tliat  time  historically,  I  must,  when  he  comes  into  the  field  of 
discussion,  tU'al  with  him  as  best  J  may,  assigning  to  him,  as  to  his  contemporaries,  the  iilace 
wliich,  as  I  .see  it,  is  |.ropcrly  his  or  theirs.  Moreover,!  will  freely  acknowledge  that  an  hered- 
itary affiliation,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  was  not  absent  from  the  feeling  which  impelletl  me  to 
accejit  your  call.  However  much  others  liad  forgotten  it,  I  well  remembered  that  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  in  the  days  of  small  things,  it  was  in  this  region,  as  in  central  New  York 
and  the  Western  licserve,  the  seed  cast  by  one  from  whom  I  claim  descent  fell  in  the  good 
groun<l  where  it  bore  fruit  an  liundred  fold. 

Recurring,  then,  to  the  three  men  I  liave  named  as  voicing  systematically  a  message  of 
special  significance  in  connection  with  tlie  phase  of  political  evolution,  or  of  development  if  that 
word  is  jirefcrrcd,  then  going  on,—  Garrison's  message  was  distinctly  moral  and  humanitarian. 
In  a  sense,  it  was  reactionary,  and  violently  scj.     In  it  there  was  no  appeal  to  patriotism,  no 
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recognition  even  <>f  ii:ili(iii:ility.  On  tlic  cniitniry,  in  llir  lofty  :il  iiHisplicrc  of  liiinianit:iri:inisni 
in  which  he  liaW  liis  Ikmh-,  1  ,loul,t  ifdm-rison  cv.t  inlml.'.l  a  .lislinclivcly  i,ntrioti<-  hicalli; 
while  he  certainly  .Icnoun.v.l  tlir  cuislitution  an.l  assailed  llie  l-nion.  lie  saw  ..nly  the  nnM-al 
M-rong  of  slav.Ty,  ils  al.solntr  ilcinal  of  flic  fundamental  i.nii.iples  of  tlie  (.,,uality  of  men  l.efore 
the  law  and  l.eioiv  ( lo.l,  and  the  woild  l.e.'ame  his—  where  fivedom  was,  there  was  his  eounlry. 
To  arouse  the  doiniaiit  <-onseienee  of  the  community  hy  the  lleree  and  unceasing  denunciation 
of  a  great  wron^  was  his  mission;  and  he  fullilled  it:  hut,  curiously  enough,  the  end  he 
labored  for  eaiue  m  Ww  way  he  least  foicsaw,  an.l  through  the  v<Ty  instrumentality  he  had  most 
vehemently  denounced,—  il  came  within  that  rnioii  wlmdi  he  had  descrihed  as  a  compact  with 
Death,  an.l  un.lei-  that  constitution  whi.h  he  ha.l  aiTamn.'d  as  a  covenant  with  Hell.  Yet 
(iarrison  was  undemal>ly  a  iii-o])het,  voicing  the  gosiiel  as  revealed  to  liim,  fearlessly  and 
without  iiaus...      As  such  hv  c(,nliil.uted  potently  to  the   iinal  result. 

Next  W'elister.  It  was  the  mission  of  Daniel  \\'elister  to  jireaeh  nationality.  In  doing  so 
he  spoke  in  words  of  massive  i^loqucnce  in  diivct  harmony  with  the  most  ]ironounced  aspiration 
of  his  time,— that  aspiialiou  which  has  asserteil  itself  and  worked  the  most  manifest  results  of 
the  nineteenth  century  in  hoth  heuns].heres,— in  Spain  and  I'i'ussia  iluring  the  Napoleonic  war, 
m  Russia  during  the  long  Sdavomc  upheaval,  again  more  re.'cntly  in  (iermany  and  in  Italy, 
and  finally  in  the  I'mted  States.  The  names  of  Stein,  <if  Cavour,  and  of  I'.ismarck  are  scarcely 
more  associate<l  with  this  great  instinctive  movement  of  the  century  than  is  tliat  of  Daniel 
Webster.  His  mission  it  was  to  preach  to  tliis  people  Tnion,  one  and  indivisible;  and  he  <le- 
livered  his  message. 

The  mission  of  J.  *,>.  Adams  dui-ing  his  latest  and  best  years,  while  a  combination  of  that 
of  the  two  others,  ditTciv.l  fi'om  both.  His  message,  carefully  thought  out,  long  retained, 
and  at  last  distinctly  cmniciated,  was  his  answer  to  the. leffersonian  theory  of  state  sovereignty, 
and  Calhomi's  doctrine  (jf  nullilicatioii  ami  its  logical  outcome,  secession.  With  both  theory 
and  doctrine,  and  their  results,  he  had  during  his  long  political  career  been  confronted;  on 
both  he  had  reflected  nnadi.  During  the  adnnnistratiou  of  .leffcrson,  and  on  the  questi.m  of 
Union,  he  had,  in  1S()7,  broken  with  his  i,;n-ty  and  resign. mI  Ir.nn  the  s.'nat.-  an.l  with 
Calhoun  he  ha.l  b.'cn  .-l.^s.^ly  ass.i.aat.'l  in  th.>  .•abin.^t  .>f  M.mh'.k'.  ('alh.)un  also  ha.l  .iccupie.l 
the  vice-presidential  .-hair  .luring  his  .,wn  administrati..n.  lie  n..w  ncct  ('alh.)uii  fa.'c  t.)  fai-.> 
on  the  slavery  issu..,  |ii-oiih.'ti."dly  pi-o<daiming  a  I'cm.'.ly  foi'  lb.'  nmral  wi-ong  and  the  vin.li.-i- 
tion  of  the  rights  .if  man,  within  the  Tnion  ami  und.'i'  the  .■.mstilution,  through  the  .'x.avise 
of  inherent  war  piiw.Ms,  wh.ii.'V.T  an  issue  between  the  secti..ns  sb.ad.l  assume  th.'  insurrec- 
tionary shape.  In  .ith.'r  w..r.ls,  Carrison's  m.ii'al  ivsidt  wast.,  be  se.-ure.l,  not  tlir..ugh  the 
agencies  Garrison  a.lv.M-at.Ml,  but  by  loive  .>f  that  iiati..nalily  which  W.hster  i.roclaime.l.  This 
solution  of  the  issue,  .1.  (,).  A. lams  never  wearied  of  enun.'iating,  .'ai'ly  an.l  late,  by  act,  speech, 
and  letter;  and  his  vi.'w  pivvail.'d  in  the  en.I.  Linc.,ln's  i,r.M.lamat:..n  of  January,  1863,  was 
but  the  formal  .l.Mlaiation  .,f  the  policy  enunciated  by  -1.  Q.  A.lams  .,ii  the  floor  of  congress  in 
1836,  and  again  in  IS  II,  an.l  y.'t  again  in  greater  detail  in  isbi.'  It  was  he  who  thus  Ijrought 
tlie  abstract  ni.iral  .lo.'ti-in.^s  ..f  Garrison  into  uni.son  of  m. jv.au. 'iit  with  the  nationality  of 
Webster. 

The  time  now  drew  near  when  Wis.'onsin,  taking  her  jilace  in  the  I'nion,  was  to  exert  her 
share  of  inHuenc.' on  th.'  nati.aial  p.>lity,  an.l  through  that  polity  .ni  a  phase  ..f  ])nliti.-al  evo- 
luti..n.  S.iufh  ('ai-..lina,  by  fh.'  v..i.-.'  .,f  Calh.uni,  was  j-iva-'hing  r.M.-ti.m,  b.^.-ausc  .>f  slavery 
and  in  defiance  .if  nati.mality;  .Massachusetts,  through  ({arris.m  an.l  Webster,  was  i.roclaiming 


'  See  Appenili. 
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til,,  inunil    i(l..;i   .-m,!   iKiti.miilily   iis  jiKslnu-tions;  while  .1.  Q.  A.hi.ns  .•nnfnMitcd   Ciillimm  with 

winii-  rniiM  1  .(•  inudc  S"'"  1  ' 'Y  tlio  swor.l  wielded  under  tiie  eunslituliou  in  d,.|eneen|'  ll,e  rni<iii. 

.\<  ISIS  waxed  (.1(1,  the  dehate  srow  M\gry.  .1.  (.>.  Adams  die,!  in  the  early  iiioiitiis  .iltliat 
niei,i,,niMe  year;  hut  his  .leath  in  no  way  at^Vetcl  tli,'  e,,urse  ,,f  ,Avnts.     The  leadership  in  the 

anti-slavery  struo-.iile  ,.n    th,'   I! •  ,.f  e(,ni,nvss   an,l   within   the   limits  ,.f  the  ,-,)nstituti,,n  ha.i 

airea,ly  pass,-,l  fnnn  him  Inur  years  sin,-e.  T,i,>  ,ild  Lnevr  t,,  hi.ir  the  wtM-ht  <.f  arm,,r,  he 
,M,uld  n,.l  wieM  the  ,m,.|.  familiar  w,.a|"'ns;  hut  the  ,.|iV,-ts  ,,t  his  tea,-hiii<rs  remained,  an.l 
w,MV  liviu-;-  n^aiitii's  wh,ivver  the  N,'W  Kn.-;land  .■,,lumn  had  i.enet  i-ale.l,— tlin.Uijhout  central 
New  York,  in  "'the  Westi^rn  Reserve,"  and  especially  in  the  rej^ion  which  hordered  on  Lake 
Michigan,  (ianis.m  still  declaimed  against  the  Union  as  an  unlioly  alliance  with  sin;  while  in 
themin,l  ,,f  W'chster,  sense  ot  the  wr,)n<r  of  slavery  was  fast  heing  overweighted  hy  apprehen- 
si,,ii  r,,r  iiati,inality.  MeanwhiK',  a  wai-  ,,f  ,-riminal  a,uuressi,,n  against  Mexico  in  hehalf  of  Cal- 
h,iun"s  ivaitionary  movement  had  heen  hrought  I,,  a  ,-l,ise,  and  the  ,|uestion  was  as  t,)  the  j.arti- 
tionof  plun,l,T.  On  that,  great  issues  hinge.l,  an,l  ,>v,-r  it  was  lought  the  i.r,-si,l,.ntial  ,.|,.Mi,.n  ,,f 
ISIS.  A  little  nun-v  than  lifty  years  ago,  that  was  the  lirst  su,-h  ,.|,.,-ti,,n  in  whi,-h  \Vis,-,,nsin 
parti, -ipali'd.  The  numi.er  of  th,.se  wh,i  n,.w  nMain  a  ,listin,-t  i-,v,,ll,H-ti,.n  ,.f  tlu^  ,-anvass  ,.f 
ISIS  an.l  th,- ,iuestions  then  s,,  earni'stiy  .K^hat,.!  are  n,.t  many;  i  .■han,-,.  to  he  one  of  tli..se 
few.  I  recall  one  trifling  in,-i,lent.  ,.,,nn,.,-t,>,l  n,,t  with  tli,'  canvass  hut  with  ih,'  events  ,if  that 
year,  which,  fur  some  ivas,,n,  ma,le  an  impivssion  u|ion  me,  ami  now  illustrates  ,-uri,>usly  the 
ivm,,tenessof  thetim...  i  hav,'  sai.l  that  .1.  <.,).  A.lams  ,li,,l  in  K.^hruary.  ISjS.  ( 'arricl  hack 
withmu,-hfun,Mval  |„nn|,  from  ih,'  ('apit,,l  at  \Vashingl,,n  I,,  Massa,.husetts.  h,-  was  in  Man-h 
huri..,l  at  (^nn,-y.  An  ,.l,K|U,'nt  ,lis,-,,urs,-  was  th.Mv  ,leliv,MV,l  ,,vr  his  grav,'  hy  the  minister 
of  the  clnnvh  ,,f  whi,.h  ih,'  .•x-invsi,lent  lia,l  heen  a  m.Mnh,.r.  II, •  wh,.  ,l,.|iv,Mv,l  it  was  a  scholar, 
as  well  as  a  natural  ,irator  of  high  ,,r,ler;  and.  in  th,.  ,-ours,.  of  what  he  sai,l  h,' had  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  remote  region,  then  not  yet  admitte,!  t,,  slat,.h,„„l.  an,l  h,'  ,li,l  s,,  umler  tlie  name 
of  "the  Ouiscmsin."  That  discourse  was  deliveiv,!  ,,n  th,.  11th  ,if  Man-h.  1S|S;  an,l.  .,n  ih,' 
'2mh  of  the  following  May  Wisconsin  he<-anie  a  state. 

Returning  n,,w  t,,th,'  pr,'si,lenlial  ,'lcvti,m  ,>f  ISIS,  it  will  h,.  loun,l  that  \Vis,-,msm.  th,' 
youngest  ,-,imnuinity  in  the  rni,.n,  , -am,' at  on,-,,  to  tli,.fr,int  aslh,'  hanm-r  stat,' of  th,-  Wi'St 
in  supp,>i-t  .,f  th,'  i.rin,-ipl,'S  ,,n  whi,-h  th,'  I'liiim  was  estahlish,',l.  an,l  th,'  niaint,'nan,-,'  an,l  vin- 
dicati.ui  ,,f  lh,.s,.  fun.lam.'utal  principl,-s  within  Ih,'  Cni.man.l  Ihn.ugh  the  ,M,nstituti,m.  In 
that  canvass  the  great  issues  of  the  future  were  ,listin,tly  hn.ught  to  the  front.  The  old  j.arty 
organizatifjns  then  still  confronted  each  other,— th,-  Ihnry  Clay  Whigs  were  over  against  the 
Jacksonian  Democracy.  Hut  in  ISIS  Lewis  Cass  was  the  logical  candidate  of  the  Democrac-y. 
Then  a  N,irihern  man  with  Siiutli,iii  principles,— so  far  as  .\fri,'an  slavei-y  was  ,-,in,-ern,il  a 
distinct  r,'a,'ti,.nist  fn,m  th,'  prin,-i],l,s  ,,f  the  great  D(>claration  of  ITTi;.— Lewis  Cass,  of  Mi,-hi- 
gan,  saw  the  i.;ith  ,,f  ,luly  ,-l,'arly  .■n,,ugh,  toll,, wing  it  with  a  lirm  tn-ad,  when  thirteen  years 
afterwar,ls  the  or,lcal  ,-am,'.  I'.ut,  in  ISlS.  he,  as  n,iminee  ,,f  tli, '.la, ■ks,inian  Democracy,  was  op- 
I.,we,l  I,,  (u'u.  Za,-hary  Taylor,  ,>f  Louisiana,  who  had  sui.erse,le,l  Henry  Clay  as  the  candidate 
,,f  th,'  pally  whi,-h  Clay  ha,l  , ailed  into  heing.  Himself  a  slaveholder,  with  in.litical  afHlia- 
lions  unknown,  if  existent,  (ieueral  Taylor  was  n,iminated  hy  a  i>arty  which  in  presenting  his 
name  carefully  al)stained  from  any  enun,iation  ,if  prin,i]iles.  .\n  unknown  polifieal  (|uanfity, 
no  less  a  puhlic  character  than  Daniel  Wehster  ,hara,teri/.e,l  his  nomination  as  one  not  fit  to 
h,'  mail,'.  It  y,t  r,niain,,l  t,i  he  seen  that.  iira,ti,-ally.  th,-  jilain.  hlunt,  honest,  well-meaning 
old  s,,l,|ier  maile  an  excellent   i.resi,lent,   whose  premature  , leath   was  ,leeply  and  with  rea.son 
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.l.'pl.,iv,l.  llis  noiuinatinii,  liuwcvrr,  iinnifdiatcly  aftiT  tliat  <.f  Cass,  iimvcd  tlic  si-nal  tor  re- 
volt. F(.r  the  (lisriplcs  of  J.  (.^  Adams  in  ImiIIi  ]M,litical  cauiiis,  it  was  as  if  tlic  cry  liad  again 
o-oiicfdi-tli,  "To  yoin-  tents,  O  Israel  !  "— and  a  first  lieree  blast  of  tlie  coming  storm  then  swept 
across  the  lan.l.  In  August  the  dissentients  met  in  conference  at  Huffalo,  and  there  first  enun- 
ciated llic  jirinciph'S  of  tlie  American  political  pai'ty  of  the  fut  u  r<',- that  party  wliich,  jier- 
mi'aled  hy  the  sentiment  of  nationality,  was  destined  to  do  away  with  slavery  througii  tlie  war 
]io\\ci\  and  to  incorporate  into  the  constitution  the  ininciplc  of  the  equality  of  man  before  the 
law,  iri'cspective  of  coloi' or  of  race.  Now,  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  event,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  of  those  concerned  in  the  Buffalo  movement  of  1848  that  they  were  to  earn  in  the  ful- 
ness of  time  the  rare  distinction  of  initiating  a  party  movement  destined  to  carry  mankind  for- 
ward one  ilistinct  stagv  in  the  long  process  of  evolution.  In  sn]i]iort  of  that  movement  Wis- 
consin was,  as  I  have  ali-eady  sai<l,  the  barnier  western  state.  In  its  action  it  simply  I'esponded 
to  its  early  impulse  i-cceiv<'d  fr.nu  New  England  and  western  New  York.  Thus  did  the  seed 
fall  in  fertile  places,  an.l  iModuce  fruit.  The  law  of  natural  selection,  though  not  yet  formulated, 
was  at  work. 

The  election  returns  of  IS^S  fell  the  story.  They  are  still  eloquent.  The  heart  of  the 
movement  of  that  year  lay  in  Massachusetts  and  \'ci-mont.  In  those  two  states,  taken  together, 
the  party  of  the  future  polled,  in  ISIS,  a  little  over  'JS  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  vote  cast.  In 
Wisconsin  it  polh'd  close  upon  27  per  cent;  and  this  '11  per  cent  in  Wisconsin  is  to  he  com- 
pared with  15  per  cent  in  Michigan,  12  per  cent  in  Illinois,  less  than  11  per  cent  in  Ohio,  and 
not  4  per  cent  in  the  adjoining  state  of  Iowa.  In  thethreeneighboringstatesof  Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa,  taken  together,  the  new  movement  gathered  into  itself  12  per  cent  of  the  total  voting 
constituency,  wdiile  in  Wisconsin  it  counted,  as  I  have  said,  over  26  per  cent.  Thus,  in  1848, 
Wisconsin  was  the  Vermont  of  the  West;  sending  to  Congress  as  one  of  its  three  representatives 
Charles  Durkee,  himself  a  son  of  Vermont,  the  first  distinctively  anti-slavery  man  chosen  from 
the  Northwest.  Wisconsin  remained  the  Vermont  of  the  West.  From  its  very  origin,  not 
the  smallest  doubt  attached  to  its  attitude.  It  emphasized  it  in  words  when  in  1849  it  instructed 
one  of  its  senators  at  Washington  "  to  immediately  resign  his  seat"  because  he  had  "  outraged 
the  feelings  of  the  people  "  by  dalliance  with  the  demands  of  the  slave  power;  it  emphasized  it 
by  action  wdien  five  years  later  its  highest  judicial  tribunal  did  not  liesitate  to  declare  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  of  1850  "  unconstitutional  and  void."  At  the  momentous  election  of  1860,  Wis- 
consin threw  56  per  cent  of  its  vote  in  favor  of  the  ticket  bearing  at  its  head  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  nor  did  the  convictions  of  the  state  weaken  under  the  grim  test  of  war.  Li  1864, 
when  Wisconsin  had  sent  into  the  field  over  !»t),0()()  eidisted  men  to  maintain  Ww  Tnion,  and  to 
make  effective  the  luost  exlremi' doctrine  of  wai'  i>owers  undei' the  constitution,— even  then, 
in  the  fourth  yeai'  of  severest  stress,  Wisconsin  again  threw  55  \,vy  cent  of  its  popular  vole  loi' 
the  rei-.le.'ti,.n  of  Lincoln.  A  year  later  the  struggle  ended.  Throughout,  Wisconsin  never 
faltered. 

( )f  tln'  rei'ord  ma.le  by  Wiscnsin  in  the  ( 'ivil  War,  I  am  not  here  to  speak.  That  held  has 
been  sufliciently  covei-ed,  and  covered  by  those  far  better  (lualilied  for  the  task  than  I.  I  will 
only  say,  in  often  quoted  w(jrds,  that  none  then  died  mort' freely  or  in  greater  glory  than  those 
Wisconsin  sent  into  the  field,  though  then  many  died,  and  there  was  much  glory.  When  figures 
so  speak,  comment  weakens.  Look  at  the  record  :—  Fifty-seven  regiments  and  thirteen  batter- 
ies in  the  field;  a  death  list  exceeding  12,000;  a  Wisconsin  regiment  (2d)  first  in  that  roll  of 
honor  which  tells  off  the  regiments  of  the  Union  wliich  suffered  most,  and  two  other  Wisconsin 
regiments  (7th  and  'JC.tli),  together,  lifth;   while  a  brigade,  made  u).  three  (luartcrs  of  Wisconsin 
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hatfalioiip,  shows  the  licaviest  aggrogalo  loss  sustained  (liiriii<r  the  war  l>y  any  similar  eommand, 
and  i.s  hence  known  in  the  liistory  of  tlie  struggle  as  the  "  Iron  JJrigade."  Thirteen  Wisconsin 
regiments  participated  in  (iraiit's  hrilliant  movement  on  Vicksl)urg:  five  were  with  Thomas  at 
Cliukamauga;  seven  with  Shmiian  at  Missim,  Kidge;  and.  linally,  eleven  marched  witli  him  to 
the  sea,  while  tuur  remained  1  .chiii,!  In  strike  with  Thomas  at  Nashville.  Thus  it  may  truly  he 
said  that  wherever,  hetw.vn  the  LSlh  (.f  April.  ISCd.  .-uidtlH'  -.'Cth  ni' April,  1865,  death  wa.s 
rea|iiiig  its  heaviest  harvest ,— whether  in  Pennsylvania,  in  X'irginia,  in  Tennessee,  in  Missis- 
sippi, in  Ceorgia,— at  Shil,,h,  at  {'nrinth,  at  Antietam,  at  (ietlyshurg,  in  the  salient  at  S))ott- 
sylvaiiia.  in  the  de:ith-t lap  at  relersluirg.  ni-  in  ihe  I'eniiisida  slaughter-])en, —  wherever  during 
those  awful  years  the  .lead  lay  thiekest.  llier.'  the  men  fn.m  Wisconsin  were  freely  laying  down 
their  lives. 

I'.ut.as  I  said,  to  set  forih  here  y,,nr  saeritiees  in  the  e,,ntesl  of  1  S( ;  1 -! i.',  is  not  my  pur- 
pose now.  What  1  have  nnd.Ttaken  to  do  is  to  assign  to  Wisconsin  its  pn.i.er  an<l  relative 
l.laee  as  a  taetor  in  one  of  the  great  evohit  ionaiT  movements  of  man.  .\sthe  twig  was  hent 
the  tree  in,-lin,.,l.  The  >aerilir,.s  ofWise.aisin  life  and  treasure  hetwen  ISCI  and  ISC,.",  w.mv 
liut  the  fullilmeiil  of  the  promise  given  hy  Wis.-ousin  in  IMS.       The  state,  it  is  true,  at  no  time 

oi-  the  enuneil  el i.a ml lei'.  .Vuiougits  representatives  it  <lid  not  nundiei-  a  IJncoln  or  a  Sherman; 
hut  It  did  supply  in  marked  degree  that  gr.'atest  .and  most  ne.-essary  of  all  .'ssentials  in  every 
evolutM.nary  erisis.  a  wel]-.|evelope,l  mid  th, .roughly  distril.uted  po|,ular  l.aekl.oue. 

This  racial  chara.-terist  i,-,  aU...  I  take  to  1.,.  the  one  great  essential  t,.the  success  of  our 
Amcrii'an  ex|>eriment.  In  every  emergency  whi,-h  arises  there  is  always  the  ,-ry  rai-cd  for  a 
str.aig  han.l  at  the  helm.- the  ship  of  state  is  invai'i.-.My  declared  to  he  hopelessly  .Irifting. 
Hut  it  is  in  just  those  limes  of  crisi-  that  a  widi'ly  dilfuse.l  indi viiluality  proves  the  greatest 
possihle  safeguar<l.— the  only  ivliaMc'  imiMic  s;ilegnai-d.  It  is  then  with  the  state  as  it  is  with 
a  strong,  seawoi-thy  ship  manned  hy  a  li.ardy  and  eN|ierieni-ed  cri'W.  in  no  way  deptMident  on 
Ihe  ..ne  pilot  who  may  chance  to  l„.  at  the  wlicl  In  any  stress  ,.f  storm,  the  ship's  company 
will  PI-..V  equal  to  the  occasion,  and   s chow  provide   for  its  ,,wn   salv.aliou.      fudei-   similar 

fortune.-  Ihe  aheri-ations  .lue  t,,  the  inllueuce  of  individual  genius.  tlH.se  winning  numhers  in 
the  loll, MT  of  late.— and  evinces  that  staying  powei  which,  no  less  now  , and  here  than  in  Rome  and 
(deal  I'.rhain.  is  th,.  only  sale  n.ck  ofem|.ire.  The  race  t  hus  edii,-ated  and  .■ndowed  is  the 
misterlul  race,— the  master  of  il-own  desliny.  it  is  master  of  the  destiny  of  others;  and  of 
that  crowning  repuhlicaii  c|ualily.  Wi-cMnsin.  during  our  peric.d  of  national  trial,  showed  her- 
self markedly  jKi.s.scssed.  While  nidividiials  were  n.it  exceptional,  the  average  was  unmis- 
lakahly   high. 

.\nd  this  1  hol,l  to  he  the  highc'st  trihut.^  which  can  l.e  paid  to  a  political  c.,mnundty.  It 
imiilics  all  els.-,  fnless  I  greatly  err,  this  characteristic  has.  in  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  a  pro- 
found and  siicntitic  significance  of  tlie  most  far-reaching  character;  ,ind  so  i  find  myself  brought 
hack  to  my  text.  As  I  have  already  more  than  once  said,  others  are  in  every  way  better  quali- 
fied than  I  to  .speak  intelligently  of  the  Wisconsin  stock,— of  the  elements  which  enter  into  the 
bi'ain  and  bone  and  sinew  of  the  race  now  holding  as  its  al)iding-])laee  and  breeding-ground  the 
region  lying  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  waters  of  the  ujiper  Mississippi, —  between  the 
state  of  Illinois  on  the  soutli  and  Lake  Suiiciior  on  the  north.  I  speak  chiefly  from  impression, 
and  always  subject  to  correction;  but  my  understanding  is  that  this  region  was  in  the  main 
peopled  by  men  and  women  representing  in  their  persons  what  tliere  was  of  the  more  enter- 
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l)risiiig,  adventurous,  and  rncr.irctic  of  tlircc  of  the  most  tlidi'diiijlily  virile  and,  witlial,  moral 
and  intellectual  hranehes  of  th.'  human  family,  — I  refer  to  the  An<,do-Saxon  of  Xcu  Kiiffland 
deseent,  and  to  the  Teutonic  and  the  Sraudinavian  families.  Toutrh  ..f  lihre  and  tcnarious  of 
principle,  the  nnxcd  desc'iidants  from  those  races  wvre  well  ralculatcl  to  ilhistrate  the  oi)cratiou 
of  a  natural  law;  and  1  liavr  ,|uilc  failed  in  my  purpose  if  I  have  n<.t  improved  this  occasion  to 
l.oiul  out  how  in  Ihc  outset  .if  Iheii-  |.ohlical  h fe  a«  a  eommmutylhey  illustrated  the  force  of 
Sn.ui,ditou's  utteranee  and  the  truth  of  Darwin's  ivmarkahle  -vnerahzation.  I'.y  their  attitude 
and  aelion,  at  onee  inlelhevul  and  deeided,  they  left  their  imprint  on  that  parlieular  i^hase  of 
human  , ■volution  whh-h  then  pr,-ented  itself.  They,  in  so  doin-,  assigned  to  Wis.'ousin  its 
sp.M-ial  place  and  work  in  the  -reat  seheine  of  devcloi.mciit  and  iorecast  its  mission  in  the 
fnturi'. 

I  have  ]n-opounded  an  historical  theory;  it  is  lor  others,  hetter  advised,  iiavin.u  ].assed  u|iou 
it,  to  conlirm  or  reji'ct.  

There  are  many  other  topies  which  misht  here  and  now  he  discussed,  perliap.s  advanta- 
ee,,n>ly.—  toi.ics  closely  eonneeted  with  this  edilicc  and  with  the  occasion,— topics  relatinjj  to 
lihraries.  the  accumidatiou  of  histori.'al  material,  and  methods  of  work  in  connectio))  with  it; 
hut  space  an.l  time  alike  f.n-hid.  .\  sele.'li.ai  umst  he  made;  and,  in  makin-  my  selection,  I 
oo  ha.-k  to  tln'  fact  that,  iv], resent iiiii'  one  hist..rical  soci.'ty.  I  am  h.'iv  at  the  hehest  of 
another  hist.u'ical  soci,-ly;  and  matters  rclatinii'  to  what  we  call  "history"  are.  therefore, 
those  most  -ermauc  to  the  day.  Comiiry,  then,  here  from  the  Kast  to  a  point  which,  in 
the  great  future  of  our  .\mericaii  developmeni .— a  ciiitury,  or,  pi-ivhance,  two  or  three 
centuries  hence. —  may  not  unreasonahly  look  loi'ward  to  iieiuii'  tln'  seat  of  other  methods 
an<l  a  iiiiihcr  K'armng,  1  iu'oi>ose  to  |iass  over  the  moiv  ohvious  ami.  possihiy.  the  more 
useful,  even  if  UK u'c  uiodest,  suhjeets  of  discussion,  and  to  i  ry  my  hand  at  one  which,  even 
if  it  challeuiics  controversy,  is  in(lisi>utal>ly  suggestive.  1  refer  to  certain  of  the  more  marked 
of  those  tend.'ucic.s  which  chara<'1eri/.e  the  historical  work  ..f  Ih.'  day.  Having  dealt  with  the 
sifted  grain,  I  naturally  c(,me  to  sjieak  of  those  who  have  told  the  tale  of  the  sifting.  Looking 
hack,  from  the  standpoint  of  I'.ilili.  ,,vcr  the  harveste.l  sheaves  which  stu.l  th,'  tiekis  we  have 
traversed,  the  retrospect  is  not  tome  altogether  satisfactory,  lulai't.  taken  as  a  whole,  our 
liistorics—  I  speak  of  tho<e  writl.ai  hythe  dead  only  —  have  not,  I  suhmit.  so  tar  as  we  are 
concerned,  fully  met  the  r.'.|uiremeiUs  ..f  lime  and  iilace.  lateraiy  masterpieces,  scientific 
treatises,  philosophical  dis,  |uisit  ions,  somet  im<-s  one  element  pre.hmnnatcs.  sometimes  another; 
hut  in  them  all.  something  is  wanting.  That  something  I  take  h,  he  a  fidly  develo|.e,l,  as  well 
as  nicely  halauced.  sen-c  ..f  what   1  will  d.'s.-rihe  as  the  hisloricodilerary   lorm. 

In  dealing  with  this  suhject.  I  am  well  aware  my  criticism  uught  lake  a  wider  range.  I  need 
not  contine  myself  to  history,  inasunich  as,  in  the  matter  of  literary  sense,  the  shortcomings, 
or  the  excesst'S  rather,  of  the  American  writer,  are  manifest.  In  the  (ireek,  and  in  the  CJreek 
alone,  tliis  sense  seems  to  have  heen  instinctive.  He  revealed  it,  and  he  revealed  it  at  once,  in 
poetry,  in  architecture.  an<l  in  art.  as  he  revealed  it  in  the  conii)osition  of  history.  Of  Ilomcr 
we  cannot  speak;  hut  Herodotus  and  I'liidias  died  within  six  years  of  each  other,  each  a  father 
in  liis  calling.  \\'ith  us  Americans  that  intuitive  literary  sense,  resulting  in  the  jjerfcction  of 
Hterary  form.,  seems  not  less  noticeahle  for  its  ahsence  than  among  tlie  Greeks  it  was  conspicu- 
ous for  its  presence.  In  literature  the  American  seems  to  exist  in  a  medium  of  stenographers 
an<l  typewriters,  and  with  a  imhlic  ininter  at  his  heck  and  call.  To  sucli  a  degree  is  this  the 
ease  that  the  expression  I  liavt'  just  used  —  literary  form  —  has,  to  many,  and  those  not  the  least 
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eultui-cd,  cc'iisi'il  to  cari'y  a  meaning:.  Literary  form  they  take  to  mean  what  tliey  know  as  style; 
whil.'  style  is,  with  them,  hut  another  term  for  woi'd-i.aintint;-.  Aeeordingly,  witli  altouvthcr  too 
many  of  our  American  writers,  to  he  ^•ohlminous  ami  vei'hdsc  is  to  be  great.  They  wnuM 
conquer  hy  Inrcc  of  uumhors  —  the  miuihrr  ..f  woivls  tliry  use.  I,  the  other  .lay,  chanriMl  across 
a  curious  iHustiatinn  ,,[  this  in  the  diary  of  my  father.  Keturnin--  from  his  lone-  residence  in 
England  at  the  tune  of  the  Civil  \\'ai\  he  attended  some  ceremonies  held  ni  Boston  in  liomir  of 
a  public  character  wlio  had  died  slmrtly  hefore.  " The  eulogy,"  he  wrote,  " was  good  l)ut  al- 
together too  long.  Tliere  is  in  all  tin'  American  style  of  composition  a  tendency  to  diffuseiiess, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  same  i.leas,  which  materially  imjiairs  the  tnrce  of  what  is  sai.l.  T  see 
it  tlu'  more  clearly  from  having  heeii   so  long  out  of  the  atmos|.here." 

Till'  failing  is  nalional;  nor  in  this  i-esi)eet  dues  the  American  seem  to  pi'olil  hy  exjierience. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  uiosf  important  of  our  puhlicilocuments,  the  inaugurals  of  our  jiresidents. 
\\v  are  a  busy  people;  yet  our  newly  elected  jn'c-sidents  regularly  inflict  on  us  compendiums 
of  ]iulilic  information,  and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  (hat  in  tin'  long  line  of  inaugural 
conunonplaces  but  one  utterance  stands  out  in  memory,  and  that  one  the  shortest  of  all,— the 
immortal  secon<l  of  hincoln.  Our  i)resent  chief  magistrate  ioimd  himself  unable  to  do  justice 
to  the  occasion,  in  his  last  annual  message,  in  less  than  eighteen  thousaml  words;  and  in  the 
congress  t<i  which  this  message  was  addivssed,  two  senators,  in  discussing  the  "  jiarauiount  " 
issue  of  the  day,  did  so,  the  one  in  a  si>eeeh  of  sixty-five  thousand  words;  theothei-  in  a  speech 
of  fifty-hve  thousand.  Webster  reiilied  to  Hayne  in  thirty-five  thousand;  nor  did  Webster  then 
err  on  the  side  of  brevity.  So  in  the  presidential  canvass  now  in  progress.  Mr.  I'.ryan 
accepted  liis  nomination  in  a  comparatively  brief  speecli  of  nine  thousaml  wmds;  and  this 
speech  was  followed  by  a  letter  of  five  thousand,  covering  ounssions  because  of  previous 
brevity.  President  M(d\iidey,  in  his  lui'ii,  then  aeeeiited  a  reiiomination  in  a  letter  of  twelve 
thousand  words,— a  letti'r  actually  tei'se  when  compared  with  his  last  annual  message;  but 
which  Mr.  Carl  Schuiv,  subse.iuently  i.roccede.l  to  comment  on  in  a  vigorous  address  of  fourteen 
tliousand  words.  Leviathans  in  language,  we  Americans,  if  instructed,  need  to  l)e  Methu.selahs 
in  years.  It  was  not  always  so.  The  contrast  is,  indeed,  noticealde.  Washington's  first  in- 
augural numbered  twenty-three  hundred  words.  Licluding  that  now  in  progress,  my  memory 
covers  fourteen  presidential  canvasses;  and  by  fai'  the  most  generally  applauded  and  effective 
letter  of  acceptance  put  forth  by  any  candidate  dui'ing  all  those  canvasses  was  that  of  (ieiiei-al 
(b'ant  in  LStiS.  Tncluding  address  and  signature,  it  was  eomiirised  in  exactly  two  hundred 
and  thirty  words.  With  a  brevity  ti'uly  commendable,  even  if  nnlitary,  he  used  one  word  where 
his  civilian  successor  fou ml  occasion  for  tifly-two.  As  to  the  opi.onent  of  that  civilian  suc- 
cessor, he  sets  computation  at  deliam-e.  Indeed,  sjx'aking  of  Mr.  I'.ryan  puivly  from  the  his- 
torical standpoint,  I  seriously  doubt  whether,  in  all  human  experience,  any  man  ever  before 
gave  utterance  to  an  equal  number  of  words  in  the  same  time. 

Leaving  illustration,  however,  and  returning  to  my  theme,  I  will  now  say  that  in  the  whole 
longand  memorable  list  of  distinctively  American  literaiy  men,— authors,  orators,  poets,  and 
story-tellers,—  I  recall  but  three  who  seem  to  me  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  sense  of  form,  at 
once  innate  and  Greek;  tliose  thi'ce  were  Daniel  Webster,  Edgar  Allan  Poc,  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. Yet,  unless  mouMed  by  that  instinctive  sense  of  form,  notliing  can  be  permanent  in 
literature  any  more  than  in  .sculpture,  in  painting,  or  in  arehihvture.  Not  size,  nor  solidity, 
nor  fidelity  of  work,  nor  knowledge  of  detail,  will  preserve  the  pi-inle.l  voluiue  any  iiKire  than 
they  will  preserve  the  canvas  or  the  edifice;  and  this  I  hold  to  be  just  as  true  of  history  as  of 
the  oration,  the  poem,  or  the  drama. 
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Surely,  llicii,  (inr  liistorics  need  nuf  all,  of  ncccssily,  l.c  (U'si<,'iUMl  for  .students  and  si'liolars 
cxrlusivly:  and  yr(  it  i<  a  nolcw.Mtliy  fart  that  even  (o-day,  after  sc-holars  and  .story-tclkTs 
have  l.ivii  St, 'a. Illy  at  work  u|.oii  it  jor  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,— ever  sinee  David  Hume 
an.l  Oliver  (H.ldsiiiith  hronojit  foith  t  heir  rlassi.^  r.Miderin-s,- the  el.ief  pojailiir  knowledfro  of 
ovr  three  e,.nturies  of  F.nulish  history  helwcen  .lohn  l'lanta-<Miet  (]2()())  and  Elizal.etli  Tudor 
(l.".;;r,)  IS  d, 'rived   from   the  |.a-vs  of  Shakt'spear.'.     There   is  als,.  a  eurious  theory  now  ap|iar- 

aud  a  judicial  temperament  are  inconsistent  with  a  highly  developed  Hterary  sense.  Erudition 
and  fairness  aie  the  (|Ualities  in  vofjue,  wliile  form  and  hrillianey  are  viewed  askance.  Addrcss- 
iuy  now  an  assemhly  made  up,  to  an  unusu.d  extent,  of  those  en-jase'l  in  the  work  of  instruction 
in  histoiy.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  this  marked  leudiiicy  of  the  day  is  in  itself  a  passing  fashion, 
and  merely  a  reactionary  movement  againsi  the  inlluenee  of  two  great  literary  masters  of  tlie 
last  generation,  Macaulay  and  Carlylc.  That  the  rea.'ti.m  had  reason,  I  would  hy  n.i  means 
deny;  hut,  like  most  dei-idcd  reactions,  has  it  not  gone  too  far?  ilecause  men  weary  of  hrilliant 
colois,  and  mere  imitators  try  to  wield  the  master's  i)rusli,  it  l>y  no  means  follows  that  art  does 
not  lind  its  highest  expression  in  Titian  and  Tintoretto,  Rembrandt,  Claude,  and  Turner.  It  is 
the  same  with  history.  T'rofouml  scholars,  ])atient  investigators,  men  of  a  judicial  turn  of  mind, 
snhlile  philo.-opliei's,  and  ai'cnrate  annalists  empty  forth  upon  a  patient,  because  somewhat  in- 
<lilTeient,  reading  public  v.>lume  aflei'  volume;  but  the  great  masters  of  literary  form,  in  history 
as  in  poet  IT,  alone  retain  their  hold.  Thiicydides,  Tacitus,  and  Cibb.uiare  always  there,  on  a 
level  with  the  eye;  wliile  those  of  their  would-be  successors  wIh.  lind  themselves  unable  to  tell 
us  what  they  know,  in  a  way  in  which  we  care  to  hear  it,  or  within  limits  consistent  with 
human  life,  are  quietly  relegated  to  the  oblivion  of  the  topmost   shelf. 

I  fear  that  I  am  myself  in  danger  of  sinning  somewhat  flagrantly  against  the  canons  I  have 
laid  down.  Exceeding  my  allotted  space,  I  am  conscious  of  disregarding  any  correct  rule  of 
form  by  my  attemiit  at  dealing  with  more  subjects  than  it  is  i)ossil>le  on  one  occasion  adequately 
to  discuss.  None  the  less  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,—  I  am  proving  myself  an  American; 
anil  having  gone  thus  far,  I  will  now  go  on  to  the  end,  even  though  alone.  There  are,  I  hold, 
thre..  ,-l,mieiits  whi.-b  .mter  into  the  make-up  of  the  ideal  liist..riaii,  whether  him  of  the  past  or 
him  . if  the  future; -thi'sc  tliivaiv  learning,  jii.lgmeiit,  an.l  the  literary  sense.  A  pc'rlec-l  his- 
tory, like  a  i>ertect  iioem,  must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  eml;  and  the  well  jiro- 
j)ortioned  i)arts  should  be  kept  in  strict  subservience  to  the  whole.  Thcdic-^s,  also,  should  be 
in  kcejiing  with  the  sul)stance;  and  both  subordinated  b>  the  conception.  .\ttempting  no  dis- 
lilay  of  eruilition,  jiass  the  great  historical  literatures  and  names  in  rapiil  review,  and  see  in 
bow  few  instanies  all  these  canons  were  ob.served.  .\iid  lirst,  the  Hebrew.  While  the  .Jew  cer- 
tainly was  not  endowed  with  the  (b'eek's  sense  of  form  in  sculpture,  in  painting,  or  in  architec- 
ture, in  poetry  and  music  he  was,  and  has  since  been,  prei'ininent .  His  philosophy  and  his 
history  toiiiid  their  natural  expression  through  his  aptitudes.  The  result  illustrates  the 
suiuc'iiie  iiitelleiiual  powcr  cxcrciscd  hy  art.  Of  learning  and  jiiilgmeiil  there  is  only  pretence; 
iiut  imagination  and  power  are  there:  and,  even  to  this  day,  the  Hebrew  historical  writings  are 
a  distinct  literature, —  we  call  them  "The  Sacred  Books."  We  have  passed  from  under  that 
superstition;  and  yet  it  still  holds  a  traditional  sway.  The  books  of  Moses  are  merely  a  first 
tentative  effort  on  the  road  sul)se(iuenfly  trodden  by  Herodotus,  Livy,  and  Voltaire;  I)ut  their 
author  was  so  instinct  with  imagination  an<l  stub  a  master  of  form,  that  to  this  day  his  narrative 
is  read  and  acet-pted  as  history  by  more  human  beings  than  ar.'  all  the  other  historical  works 
in  e\i>tenee  combined  in  one  mass.     No  scholar  or  man  of  rdlcclion  now  believes  that  .Moses, 
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or  whoever  enrirlicl  llic  liunian  race  with  wliat  are  known  as  tlie  hooks  of  iNIoses,  was  any 
more  mspircd  llian  llonicv  or  the  Houieii.he,  -lulius  Ca'sar,  or  Thomas  Carlyh';  hut  tlie  im- 
agination an.l  iutc'llc-tual  force  of  the  autlior.  he  ]■<■  i.oet  or  proj-hrt,  comhined  with  liis  instinct 

Tlie  (ircek  foll,,ws  lianl  upon  the  Jew;  ami  of  the  Crc,'!.  I  have  already  sai.l  ..nouuh.  lie 
had  a  natural  sense  of  art  in  all  its  shapes;  and,  when  it  came  to  writing-  history,  Ilei'cxlolus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xeuophon  seemed  mere  evolutions.  ( )r  Ihe  three,  Thucydides  alone  cmuhined 
in  perfection  the  (pialities  of  erudition,  judgment,  and  foi'ui;  Imt  to  the  last-named  element, 
tlieir  literary  form,  it  is  that  all  three  owe  their  immortality. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Romans,—  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus.  The  Roman  had  not  that  artistic 
instinct  so  noticeahle  in  the  ( Ireek.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  essentially  a  soldier,  a  ruler,  and 
organizer;  and  a  liti'rary  imitator.  Yet  now  and  again  even  in  art  he  attained  a  proficiency 
wliich  challenged  his  moilels.  Cicero  has  held  his  own  with  Demosthenes;  and  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Juvenal  survive,  eacli  tlii'ough  a  mastery  of  form.  Tacitus,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  the 
Latin  Thucydides.  In  liim  again,  five  centuries  after  Thucydides,  the  three  essentials  are  com- 
hined  in  the  higiiest  degree.  The  orhs  of  tlie  great  historical  constellation  are  wide  apart,— 
the  interval  that  divided  Tacitus  from  Thucydides  is  the  same  as  that  whicli  divided  jMatthew 
Paris  from  Edward  (hhhon;  —  twice  that   wliicli  divides  Shakespeare  from  Tennyson. 

Coming  rapidly  down  to  modern  times,  of  the  three  great  languages  fruitful  in  historical 
^vork,— the  French,  Knglish,  and  German,— those  writing  in  the  first  have  alone  approached 
the  aptitude  fur  form  natural  to  the  Greeks;  Imt  in  (iifil)on  only  of  those  who  have,  in  the 
three  tongues,  devoted  themselves  to  historical  work,  were  all  tire  cardinal  elements  of  historical 
greatness  found  united  in  such  a  degree  as  to  command  general  assent  to  his  preeminence. 
The  Germans  are  remarkahle  for  erudition,  and  have  won  respect  for  their  judgment;  hut 
their  disregard  of  form  lias  been  innate,— indicative  either  of  a  lack  of  perception  or  of  con- 
tempt.- Their  work  accordingly  will  liardly  prove  enduring.  The  i^'rench,  from  Voltaire  down, 
have  evinced  a  keener  ],erce]ition  of  form,  nor  liave  tln^y  l.ivn  lacking  in  erudition.  Critical  and 
quick  to  perceive,  they  have  still  failed  in  anyone  instance  to  comhinc  the  three  great  attrihutes 
each  in  its  highest  degree.  Accidingly  in  the  historical  fiii. lament  they  count  no  star  of  the 
first  magnitude.     Their  liehts  have  heen  meteoric  rathi'i-  than  |iermaiu>nt. 

In  the  case  of  (hvat  T-rihiiii  it  i<  interi'sting  to  follow  IIh'  tamiliai-  names,  noting  the  short- 
coming of  each.  The  roll  scarcely  ,.xlen.lslK.ynnd  the  <-eiilury,- Hum,',  Kol  „.rt<on,  and  ( ;ihhon 
constitutingthesohlaryrcmemlK^red  exceptions.  ()fG,hlM,ii,  I  hav<.  already  spoken.  He  ,-om- 
hined  in  highest  degree  all  the  elements  ,,f  the  liisloriaii,-  in  as  great  a  degnv  as  Thucydidc^s 
or  Tacitus.  He  was  an  orh  n\  Ihe  lirst  onler;  and  it  was  his  misfortune  that  he  was  horn  and 
wrote  before  Darwin  gave  to  history  unity  and  a  scheme.  Hume  was  a  subtile  philosopher, 
and  his  instinctive  mastery  of  form  has  alone  caused  his  history  to  survive.  He  was  not  an 
investigator  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  nor  was  lie  gifted  with  an  intuitive  historical 
instinct.  Robertson  had  fair  judgment  and  a  well-develoi>ed,  though  in  no  way  remarkable, 
sense  of  form;  but  he  lackecl  erudition,  and,  as  compared  with  (Jihhou,  for  example,  was  con- 


'  See  Appendix  ( " . 

2  "Not  only  does  a  (icrniau  writer  possess,  as  a,  rule,  a  full  measure  of  the  iiatient  iiulustry 
quired  for  thinking  everything  that  may  be  thought  about  his  llicinc,  .-inil  kiiewins  what 
thought;  he  alone,  it  seems,  when  he  comes  to  write  a  boolt  alxnil.  it.  is  iiiiliiied  willi  the  lid 
book  ought  necessarily  to  be  a,  complete  r-ompendium  of  everytliiiig  that  has  been  so  thdiight 
himself  or  others."-  Tin   A //„i„r,ii,i ,  September  8,  lilOt),  p.  :S03. 
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tent  t(i  accept  liis  kuowlnlo;,:  at  sccnii,!  haml.     Tcllinj;  liis  sti>ry  well,  lie  was  never  master  of 

llis    sul.jcct. 

I'oinin.ir  (luwii  t(i  our  nwii  century,  and  siicakiui:  mily  nf  tlicilcail,  a  scries  (if  familiar  names 
at  onee  suggest  tliemselves.  —  Mitfnnl,  Crulc,  an.!  Tiiirhvall;  ArnnM  ami  Nfcrivale;  .Miiman, 
Lingar.I,  Ilallam,  Maeaulay,  Carlylc,  I'.uckl.',  Fruu.lc,  l^'iveman,  an.l  <  Irccn— naming  only  lli.' 
morec.iusi.icuous.  Millnnl  was  no  liist.,rian  al  all.  Mcr.'ly  an  historical  iiamplileteer.  liis 
judgnicnl  was  inlci-inr  even  Id  liis  enidition.  aii.l  lie  had  no  sense  nf  lui-in.  (Irnte  was  erudite, 
l.ul  he  wr..le  in  accnhinee  with  his  politi.-al  atlinities,  an.l  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  the  time 
and  place:  and  that  lime  and  pla<'c  wcn>  nut  (Ireec'c,  nur  the  third  an<l  fourth  centuries  hefore 
Christ,  lie  had.  niiireii\-ei',  nn  sense  nf  jiterai'y  fnrm.  for  he  put  what  h(!  knew  into  twelve 
Vdhunes,  when  liunian  iiatieiice  did  not  sutlice  lur  six.  Thirlwall  was  erudite  in  a  way,  and  a 
thinker  and  writer  of  un(|nestional.le  force;  Imt  his  work  on  Greece  was  written  to  order,  and 
is  wliat  is  known  as  a  "  standard  history."  Correct,  hut  devoid  of  inspiration,  it  is  slightly 
suggestive  of  a  second-class  ejiic.  .\rnold  is  typical  of  scholarship  and  insight;  his  judgment 
is  excellent;  hut  of  literary  art,  so  eons)>icuous  in  his  son,  there  is  no  trace.  Merivale  is 
scholarly  and  academic.  .Miiman  was  hamiiered  hy  his  church  training,  which  fettered  his 
judgment;  learned,  as  learning  went  in  those  days,  there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  that  would 
attract  readers  or  students  of  a  period  later  than  his  own.  Lingard  was  another  church  his- 
torian. A  correct  wiitcr,  he  tells  England's  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  Rome.  Hallam  is 
dei'lily  read  and  judicial;  hut  the  literary  sense  is  conspicuously  ahsenf.  His  volumes,  already 
superseded,  arc  well-nigh  unreadahle.  Frecnnin  is  the  typical  modern  historian  of  the  original- 
niatcrial-and-iiiono-ra|.h  school,  lie  writes  in-espective  of  readers.  Learned  iK^yoml  comjiarc, 
he  cuiiil.ers  the  shelves  <if  our  lilirari<'s  with  an  accumulation  of  volumes  which  are  not  litera- 
ture. 

Of  Henry  Thomas  lUickle  and  ,>f  .lolm  Uichard  (ireen  I  will  speak  tog.'ther,  and  with  re- 
si-ectful  admiration.  IJoth  were  iireniatuivly  cut  off,  almost  in  what  with  historical  writers  is 
the  i)eriod  of  promise;  for,  while  (ireeiiat  the  lime  of  his  death  was  forty-seven,  Buckle  was 
not  yet  forty-one.  What  they  did.  thercfoic,— an<l  they  hoth  di<l  nuieh,— was  indicative  only 
of  what  they  might  have  done,  .ludged  hy  that.-r.r  /»./<  //<  r,w//o/»,- I  h..ld  that  they  come 
nearer  to  the  ideal  of  what  a  twentieth-century  historian  should  he  than  any  other  writers  in 
our  modern  English  tongue.  That  I'.uckle  was  crude,  impulsive,  hasty  in  generalization,  and 
jiaradoxical  in  judgment  is  not  to  he  gainsaid;  —  hut  he  wrote  hefore  Darwin;  and,  when  he 
puhlishcd  his  history,  he  was  hut  thirty-six.  What  might  he  not  have  hei'ome  had  he  heen 
favored  witli  health,  and  lived  to  sixty?  Very  different  in  organization,  he  and  CJreen  alike 
possessed  in  high  degree  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  the  historical  insight,  comhined  with 
a  well-developed  lit.'rary  sense.  Men  of  untiring  research,  \hv\  had  the  faculty  of  expression. 
Artists  as  well  as  scholars,  they  inspired.  Their  early  death  was,  in  my  judgment,  an  irrepa- 
rahle  loss  to  English  hhstorical  lore  and  the  hest  historical  treatment. 

I  come  now  to  Maeaulay,  Carlyle,  and  Froude,  the  three  literary  masters  of  the  century 
who  have  dealt  with  history  in  the  English  tongue;  and  I  shall  treat  of  them  hrietly,  and  in 
the  invcise  order.  Froude  is  redeemed  hy  a  sense  of  literary  form;  as  an  historian  he  was 
learned,  hut  inaccurate,  and  his  judgment  was  fatally  defective,  lie  was  essentially  an  artist. 
Caiiyle  was  a  ]ioet  rather  than  an  histoi'ian.  A  student,  with  the  insight  of  a  seer  and  a 
lirophet's  voi.-e.  his  judgmeni  was  fatally  hiased.  A  wonderhil  master  of  form,  his  writings 
will  endure;  hut  rather  as  epics  in  pro.-;e  than  as  historical  monuments.  Maeaulay  came,  in 
my  judgment,  nearer  than  any  other  English  writer  of  the  century  to  the  great  historical  stat- 
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uiv;  livit  lu.'  failed  to  attain  it.  The  cause  of  his  failure  is  an  instructive  as  well  as  an  interest- 
ing- study. 

Thomas  Itahinotdii  Maeaulay  is  un(iuestionahly  the  most  luipular  historian  that  ever  wrote. 
His  history,  \\lien  it  a|i|"ai-eil,  was  the  literary  sensation  of  the  day,  and  its  circulation  in- 
creased with  each  succccdinji  volume.  Among  historical  works,  it  alone  has  in  its  \'(icue 
thrown  into  tlic  shade  the  njost  successful  novels  of  tlie  century,— those  of  Scott,  Thackeray, 
and  Dickens,  Jane  Eyre,  Rohert  Elsmere,  and  even  Richanl  Carvel,  the  last  ephemeral  sensa- 
tion; hut,  of  the  three  great  attributes  of  the  historian,  Macaiday  was  endowed  with  only  one. 
He  was  a  man  of  vast   erudition;  and,  moreover,  lie  was  gifted  with   a  i)hen(imenal    menmry, 

ing.  His  judgment  was,  however,  defective;  for  lie  was,  from  the  very  ardor  of  his  nature,' 
more  or  less  of  a  partisan,  while  the  wealth  of  his  imagination  and  the  exuberance  of  his  rhet- 
oric were  fatal  to  his  sense  of  form.  He  was  incomparably  the  greatest  of  historical  racon- 
teurs, hut  the  fascination  of  the  story  overcame  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  he  was  buried 
under  his  own  riches.  For,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  so 
many  do,  that  what  is  called  style,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  or  how  correct  and  clear,  constitutes 
in  itself  literary  foi'm;  it  is  a  large  and  indispensable  element  in  literary  form,  but  neither  the 
whole,  nor  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  it.  The  entire  scheme,  the  proportion  of  the  several  parts 
to  the  whole  and  to  each  other,  the  grouping  and  the  presentation,  the  background  and  the  ac- 
cessories, constitute  literary  form;  the  style  of  the  author  is  merely  the  drapery  of  presentation. 
Here  was  where  Macaulay  failed;  and  he  failed  on  a  point  which  the  average  historical  writer, 
and  the  average  historical  instructor  still  more,  docs  not  as  a  rule  even  take  into  consideration. 
Macaulay's  general  conception  of  his  scheme  was  so  imperfect  as  to  l)e  practically  impossible; 
and  this  he  himself,  when  too  late,  sadly  recognized.  His  interest  in  liis  subject  and  the  warmth 
of  his  imagination  swei it  him  away, —  they  were  toii  strong  for  his  sense  of  proportion.  Take, 
for  instance,  two  such  -wonderful  bits  as  his  acc(_iunt  of  the  trial  of  tlie  seven  bishops,  and  his 
narrative  of  the  siege  of  Londomlerry.  They  are  masterpieces;  but  they  should  be  monographs. 
They  are  in  their  imagery  and  detail  out  of  all  pi-oportion  to  any  general  historical  plan.  They 
imply  a  whole  which  would  be  in  itself  an  historical  library  rather  tlian  a  history.  On  the 
matter  of  judgment  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  Macaulay's  w<irk  is  uiKiuestionably  history, 
and  history  on  a  jianoramic  scale;  but  the  pigments  be  used  are  indisputably  Whig.      Vet  his 

mc'tbod  was  instinctively  .-orrect.      He  bad  bis  Icls  and  his  ; 

nai-y  studies,— he  saw  bis  subje.-t  as  a  whole,  and  in  hs  several 
disadvantages:  — In  the  lirst  place,  like  Gibbon,  lie  was  l,orn  ai 
of  Darwin  had  given  its  whole  gi'cat  unity  to  history;  and,  in 
thought  his  ])lari  fully  out,  subordinating  severely  to  it  liotli  hi 
Accordingly,  so  far  as  literary  form  was  concerned,  his  history,  whicli  in  that  respect  above  all 
should,  with  his  classic  training,  have  been  an  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,  was  in  fact  a  mon- 
umental failure.     It  was  not  even  a  wliole;  it  was  only  a  fragment. 


•beme,- 

b.'  made  Ins  pr<4i 

.ai-ts;  but 

lielabo|-..,luil<ler 

1   wrote 

bclol-,.    Ihc  (liscovc 

the   sec,, 

rid    plac.',    be  bad 

imagiiui 

itioii  and  his  rheto 

'  "  It  is  well  to  realize  that  tliis  greatest  history  of  modern  times  was  written  by  oni-  in  wliom  a  distrust 
in  enthusiasm  was  deeply  rooted.  This  cynicism  was  not  inconsistent  with  partiality.  \\  illi  ilcliiiitc  prepos- 
sessi<ms,  with  a  certain  spite.  The  conviction  that  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with  intcllcctutil  iKilaiiee  was 
engrained  in  his  mental  constitution,  .-nid  (•(nifirmed  by  study  and  e.xperiencc.  Tl  iniulil  lie  i.  :i>(>ii.ilily 
nuuutained  that  zeal  for  men  or  r:insc's  is  .-in  liistovian's  undoing,  and  that  •  icsci\  .•  >\  iii|,.ii  li\  '  ih,  |.iiii- 
ciple  of  Thucydides-is  the  first  lessen  he  has  to  learn."— J.  B.  Bury,  Introdncticii  to  Ins  dinn,,  i  Isild,  ,,f 
tfil)boii,  vol.  i,  pp.  Ixvii,  Ixviii. 
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('(iiiiiii;:  iiu\v  111  utir  (iwn  Aiiirrican  cxiicriciicc  nml  still  spcnkiiif^  exclusively  of  llie  wril- 
w^<  of  111.'  .lea.l.  it  is  nut  unsafe  U>  say  that  there  is  as  yet  no  Auieriean  liistoricai  work  whirh 
.•an  call  <'Veu  for  uieution  aruon.ir  tlios..  of  the  first  class.  The  list  can  si)e(Mlily  he  j.asserl  in 
review —Marshall,  irvinu',  I'rescoil,  llihhvth,  IJaiicruft,  .\h.tley,  Palfrey,  and  Farkuian.  Ex- 
cept those  yet  livini;-,  I  .lo  not  recall  any  otlnrs  who  would  challen<:e  consideration.  That 
Maishall  was  endowed  with  a  calm,  clear  jud-nicnt ,  no  reader  of  his  ju.licial  o|,inious  would 
deny;   hul  he  had  no  other  attrihule  of  an  historian.      He  (■•■rtaiuly  was  no(  hist.u-ically  learned, 

a  horn  man  of  letters.  With  a  charudu-  style  and  a  ken  sens,^  of  humor,  he  was  as  an  his- 
torical writer  defective  in  jiidyiuent.  Not  a  profound  or  ac<-urale  investii:ator,  as  hecame 
ai>parent  in  his  ( 'olundnis  and  his  Washington,  his  excellent  natural  literary  sense  was  hut 
l.artially  .levelop,.l.  Terhaps  he  was  horn  hefore  his  time;  iierhaps  his  education  <lid  not  lead 
him  to  the  study  of  the  hcst  models;  hut,  however  it  ,-amc  ,-d.,Mit.  he  failed,  and  failed  indi>pu- 
tahly.  in  form.  I'rescott  was  a  s|.ccies  of  historical  i>ionccr,— an  adventurer  in  a  \m-w  licld  of 
resean-h  and  of  letters.  Not  oidy  was  he,  like  Macaiday  and  the  rest,  horn  hefore  Darwin  and 
the  other  o-reat  scieiitilic  h.^hts  of  the  century  had  assiuucd  t,,  Imnum  hist.uy  its  um'ty,  limits, 
and  siii-nili.-aiice,  hut  I'rescott  was  not  a  profoun.l  scholar,  iku- yet  a  thoroujrji  investii,rator;  his 
judo-menl  was  hy  no  means  either  iucisivi'  cu'  rohust.  ami  his  style  was  elegant,  as  the  jihrase 
goes,  rather  than  tersely  vi,c-.,rous.  He  wrote,  moreover,  of  that  which  he  never  saw,  or  nuide 
himself  thoroughly  i)art  of  even  in  imacinaliou.  I.ahoring  inider  great  disadvantages,  his 
course  was  infinitely  o-cditahle:  hut  his  portrait  in  lh<-  gallery  of  historians  is  not  on  the  eye 
line.  ( )f  lliMreth.  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  s|,..ak.  I.alM,rious  and  perscv.'ring,  his  inv.-sligalion 
was  not  thonaigh;  indeed  he  had  not  taken  in  the  fundamental  c,,uditi..ns  of  modern  historical 
research.     With  a  fatally  dcfcctiv,'  .iudgm.'ut,  he  did  not  kn<,w  what  f..rm  was. 

Ceoi-ge  I'.aucroft  was  in  cei'lain  ways  uni(|Ue,  and,  among  writers  ami  students,  his  name 
caimot  he  mcnti.nic.l  withoiH  respi'.'l.  lie  was  hy  nature  an  investigator.  His  learning  and 
philo-,,phy  camiot  he  called  >ound.  and  his  earlier  maimer  was  something  to  he  forever  avoi.led; 
hut  Ih'  was  m.l.'faligahle  as  a  c..llcct,u-,  and  his  patience  knew  no  hounds.  He  devoted  his  life 
to  hi-  suhject:  and  his  life  ,-ame  to   a   dose  while   he  was  still  dwelling  on  the  pn'liminaries  to 

necessarily  hiased;  while,  as  respects  lit,.rai-y  form,  though  he  always  tended  to  what  was 
hetter,  he  never  even  appr. .ximately  ivachcd  what  is  hcM.  He.  to,,,  like  >hicaulay,  tailed  to 
grasi)  the  wide  ami  fundamcTital  distinction  helween  a  iiroi.ortioned  an<l  com])leti-  history  an<l 
a  thorough  historical  monograiih.  His  luonunienlal  W(U-k,  tln'refore,  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  .\s  a  collection  of  monographs,  it  is  too  condensed  and  iniiK'rfect;  as  a  history,  it  is 
cumlicrsom.'.  and  enters  into  umu'cessary  detail. 

I'rom  a  literary  point  of  view.  Mot  l..y  is  um|Uesti.,nahly  the  nio.-t  hrillianl  of  .\merican 
liistoricai  writers.  He  reminds  the  icidei-  of  l'"rouile.  Not  naturally  a  i)atient  or  |irot'ound 
investigator,  he  yet  lorce<l  himself  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  his  great  suhject,  and  he  was 
gifted  with  a  reniarkal)le  descriptive  i)ower.  A  nuni  of  intense  jKU-sunality,  lie  was,  liowover, 
defective  in  judgment,  if  not  devoid  of  flie  faculty,  lie  lacked  eahnness  and  niothod.  He  could 
descrihc  ii  siege  or  a  haltle  with  a  vividness  which,  while  it  revealed  (lie  master,  revealed  also 
the  historian's  limitations.  With  a  distinct  sen.sc  of  literary  form,  lie  was  unahle  to  resist  the 
tcmiitations  of  imagination  and  syini)athy.  His  taste  was  not  severe;  Iiis  temi>er  tlie  reverse 
of  serene.  His  defects  as  an  historian  are  consecjut-ntly  as  apjiarent  as  are  ins  merits  as  a 
writer. 
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Of  Palfrey,  tlio  liistorian,  T  wniiM  speak  will,  the  clcc).  luTsonal  respect  I  entertained  for 
tlie  man.  A  typical  New  Enfrlander,  a  victim  almost  of  that  "  terril.le  New  England  con- 
science," he  wrote  the  history  of  New  JMitjland.  A  scholai-  in  his  way,  and  the  most  i>atient  of 
investigators,  lie  had,  as  an  historian,  liccu  hronght  up  in  a  railically  wrong  school,  that  of  New 
England  theology.  There  was  in  iiini  not  a  trace  of  the  skejilic;  not  a  suggestion  of  the 
humorist  ,>r  easy-going  philos.>phcr.  lie  wrote  of  New  Kngland  from  tli.'  inside,  and  in  cl,,se 
symiiathy  with  it.  Thus,  as  resjicct^^  learning,  can',  and  accuracy,  he  was  in  no  way  dclicicnt, 
while  he  was  ]iainstaking  and  conscientious  in  extreme.  His  training  and  mental  characteristics, 
liowever,  impaired  liis  jmlgment,  and  he  was  (|uite  devoid  of  any  sense  of  IVn-ni.  The  investi- 
gator will  always  have  recourse  to  his  work;  hut,  as  a  guide,  its  value  will  i.ass  away  with 
thetraditi,.nsof  the  New  Kngland  tlieol,,gie,-d  |,erind.  Fi-..m  ih,.  literary  p..int  of  vi.^w  the 
ahsence  of  all    idea  of  proportion  renders   the  l.ulk  of  what  he  wrote   im|M,ssihle  for  the  reader. 

Of  those  I  hav.'  nu'ntioned,  l-arkman  alou.^  remains;  i.erhaps  the  most  individual  of  all 
our  American  historians,  the  one  tasting  most    racily  of  the  soil.      I'arkman  did  what  Prescott 

failed  to  do,  what    it    was  not    in  Prescott  ever  to  do.      He  wrote  fr the  hasis  of  a  personal 

knowledge  of  tlie  localities  in  which  what  hi'  had  to  narrate  occurred,  and  the  eharaeteri.stics 
of  those  with  whom  he  undeil.iok  to  deal.  To  his  theme  he  devoted  his  entire  life,  working 
un<ler  difficulties  even  greater  than  those  which  so  cruelly  hampered  Prescott.  Jlis  patience 
un.ler  suffering  was  intiuif;  his  resean-h  was  indefatigahle.  In  this  respect,  he  left  nothing 
to  lie  desired.  While  his  historical  judgment  was  helt.'l' t  han  his  literary  taste,  his  aiiiu-e<'iat  ion 
of  lorm  was  radi.-ally  detective.  Indeed  lie  seemed  almost  devoi.l  of  any  true  sense  of  proporti.iu. 
Tlu'  n-sult  is  that  he  ha<  left  hehind  him  a  sii. -cession  of  nK.nograj.hs,  <,f  more  or  less  histor- 
ical value  or  literary  interest,  Iml  no  complete,  thoroughly  designed  and  carefully  jiroitor- 
tioned  historical  unit.     Like  all  the  others,  his  work  lacks  form  and  linish. 

The  historical  writers  of  m.. re  than  an  Imndr.'d  years  have  tlm<  I.een  passci  in  hasty 
review,  nor  has  any  nineteenth  century  compeer  of  Thucydides.  Ta-itus,  and  ( Jihhon  heen  tound 
among  those  who  hav  exi.ressed  themselves  in  the  Knglish  tongue.  Nor  .lo  I  think  that  any 
such  coulil  he  found  in  other  t..n-ues;  unless.  |.en-han.-.',  am  ,ng  the  Cermans,  Th.-odor 
Mommseu  might  .•hallenge  <M,nsideration.  (  »f  Momms.-n's  learning  there  can  he  no  .lUestion. 
I  do  not  think  there  can  he  mucli  of  his  insight  and  judgnu'nt.  The  sol.-  ,|Uestion  w.add  he  as 
t'l  his  literary  form;  nor.  in  that  respc-t.  judging  l.y  the  r.'colle.-tion  of  ihiity  years,  do  1  thiid< 
that,  so  far  as  his  history  of  Rome  is  ,M,neei-ned,  ju.lgmc'nt  ,-,-in  he  lightly  passed  against  him. 
P.ut,  on  this  point,  the  verdict  of  time  only  is  linal.  P.eforethat  verdict  is  in  his  case  rendere.l, 
another  half  century  of  |irohation  nnist  elajise.' 


'  ■■  ("est  sous  i-.-s  (le\ix  iisiii-cts  —  (lui  sollt  en  reiilitc  Ics  dciix  faces  ile  I'espril  de  Moiiiinseil.  Ic  s;iv;ilit  ft 
Ic  politique  — (lu'il  <-onvicut  (retudier  ci-t  ouvr.-ige. 

"Daus  IVxpose  scieutiti(iue  de  I'/Iistoin  niiiiniiif  on  ne  suit  ce  <|u"i>ii  doit  le  plus  adinirer.  ou  de  la 
science  colossale  de  Tauteur  ou  de  I'art  avei-  la<|uell<'  cllc  est  niise  en  (cuvrc. 

"C'etait  une  entrcprise  colossale  que  celle  de  n'suiner  tons  les  travaux  sur  la  niatiere  dcpuis  Xiehuhr. 
Mommsen  lui-menie  avait  eontribue  a  ce  travail  par  la  quantite  fahulense  de  mcinoires  qu'il  avait  ccrits  s\n- 
les  points  les  plus  .speeiaux  du  droit  voniain,  de  rarclieolofrie  ou  de  riiistoirc.  Or  tout  ccla  est  assiniile  d'mn' 
mani^re  merveilleuse  daus  une  narration  historique  qui  est  un  des  eliefs-d'univre  de  I'liistorio^raphic. 
L'Listoire  romaine  est  une  oeu\Te  extraordinaire  dans  sa  condensation,  connne  il  n'en  existe  uulle  autre  an 
moude,  enfermant  dans  des  dimensions  si  restreintes  {'i  volumes  in  8")  tant  de  ehoses  et  de  si  bonnes 
choses.  Mommsen  vaconte  d'une  manifere  si  attrayante  que  des  les  premieres  lignes  vous  etes  entralne. 
Ses  srands  tableaux  sur  les  premieres  migi-ations  des  i.cupl.'s  cu  Italic,  sur  les  debuts  de  Home,  .sur  les 
Etrusques,  sur  la  doniiuatinn  des  Hellenes  en  Italic;  ses  chapilrcs  sur  les  iuslitulions,  roiuaiucs,  Ic  droit, 
viii  (57) 
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Tliere  is  still  soinclhiii.u  t..  lie  taken  into  eonsidevatidn.  I  liave  as  yet  dealt  only  with  the 
writers;  the  readers  remain.  During  the  centnry  now  ciidiii.i;-,  wliat  chano'es  have  here  come 
ahout?  For  one  1  frankly  confess  myself  a  strong  advncatr  of  what  is  sometimes  rather  con- 
temptuously refcnvil  to  as  the  jiopularization  of  history.  I  have  hut  a  limited  sympathy  with 
those  wild,  from  the  etherciili/.cd  atmosphere  of  the  cloister,  whether  monkish  or  colle- 
giate, seek  truth's  essence  and  jiure  learning  only,  reganlless  of  utility,  of  sympathy,  or  of 
applause.  The  great  historical  writer,  fully  to  accomplisli  his  mission,  must,  I  hold,  he  in 
very  close  touch  with  the  generation  he  a<ldresses.  In  other  woi'ds,  to  do  its  most  useful  work, 
historical  thought  nuisl  I.e  made  l<,  permeah'  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  mass;  it  must  I.e 
infiltrated  through  thai  gre^il  ImmIv  of  the  community  which,  moving  slowly  and  sul.je.'t  t.i  all 
sorts  of  influences,  in  the  end  shapes  national  destinies.  The  true  historian,— he  who  most 
sympathetically,  as  well  as  .-orrectly,  reads  to  the  pri'sent  the  lessons  to  he  derived  from  the 
experience  of  the  jiast,—  I  hol.l  to  he  the  only  latter-day  prophet.  Tluit  man  has  a  message  to 
deliver;  but,  to  deliver  it  elTe.tively,  he  must,  like  every  successful  preacher,  understand  his 
audience;  and,  to  understand  it,  he  must  either  be  instinctivc^ly  in  sympathy  with  it,  or  he 
must  have  made  a  study  of  it.  of  those  instinctively  in  sympathy,  I  do  not  siieak.  That  con- 
stitutes genius,  and  genius  is  a  law  unto  itself;  but  I  do  maintain  that  instructors  in  hishuy 
and  historical  wi-iteis  who  ignore  the  prevailing  literary  and  educational  conditions,  tlierein 
make  a  great  nnstake.  lie  fails  fatally  who  fails  to  conform  to  his  environment;  and  this  is 
no  less  true  of  the  histoi'ian  than  of  the  novehst  or  politician. 

In  other  words,  what  have  we  to  say  of  those  who  read?  What  do  we  know  of  them?  Not 
much,  I  fancy.  In  s]iitc  of  our  pulilic  libraries,  and  in  spite  of  the  immensely  increased  diffu- 
sion of  printed  matter  through  the  agency  of  those  libraries  and  of  the  press,  what  those  who 
compose  the  great  mass  of  the  community  are  reading,  what  enters  into  their  intellectual  nutri- 
ment, and  thence  passes  into  the  secretions  of  the  ho.ly  politic,— this,  I  imagine,  is  a  sul)ject 
chiefly  of  surmise.  The  field  is  one  upon  which  1  do  not  now  propose  to  enter.  Too  large, 
it  is  also  a  pathless  wilderness.  I  would,  however,  earnestly  commend  it  to  some  more  com- 
petent treatment  at  an  early  comention  of  librarians  or  publishers.  To-day  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  history.  For  what,  in  the  way  of  history,  is  the  demand  ?  Who  are  at  present 
the  popular  historical  writers?  How  can  the  lessons  of  the  past  be  most  readily  and  most 
effectually  brought  home  to  the  mind  and  thoughts  of  the  great  reading  public,  vastly  greater 
and  more  intelligent  now  than  ever  before  ? 

This  is  something  upon  which  the  census  throws  no  light.  There  is  a  widespread  impres- 
.sion  among  those  more  or  less  qualified  to  form  an  opinion,  that  the  general  (■ai)acity  for  sus- 
tained reading  and  thinking  has  not  increased  or  been  strengt lientM  1  w i t h  t  he  ] lassage  of  tlie  years. 
On  the  contrary,  tlie  indications,  it  is  currently  supposed,  are  rather  of  emasculation.  Every- 
thing must  now  be  made  easy  and  short.  There  is  a  constant  deiuand  fell,  es|icci,illy  by  our 
periodical  press,  for  information  (HI  all   sorts  of  subjects, —  historical,   philosophical,  scientific; 

la  religion,  Tarmee  et  l";ii't;  sur  la  vie  ccdueiiiiiiuc,  I'aKriciillurc.  riiidustrie  et  le  commerce;  sur  le  devel- 
oppement  interieur  de  la  politique  romaine;  sur  les  Celtes  efc  sur  (.'arthage;  sur  les  peripeties  de  la  Bevo- 
lution  romaine  depuis  les  Gracques  a  Jules  Cesar;  sur  TOrient  gree,  laMacedoine;  sur  la  souuiission  de 
la  Gaule;  tout  cela  forme  un  ensemble  admirable. 

"r..ninic  pcintvc  d,'   .ut;ui,1s   talil.'aux   liisl.ori.iucs,   jc  ,ic  veis  ]r.n;m  les  liislericns  ,-,.nl,'iniH.raiiis  ,,u'uu 

honiinc  (|m  imiss,.  div  ,-,.,m|..-mV.  a  M sen,  (••.■st  Kincsl  K'.'Ua  n  :  .■•,.>!   la  inrnic  marl,.,  lai-v.  Ir  iihancsens 

des  prepovtieiis,    Ic    iiicaic   ai't  de  faiiv  vnir   ct  de   faii-c   c prendre,   de   ivndre  vivaiiles   les  <-liescs  par  les 

details  typiques  qui  se  graveut  pour  toujours  dans  la  nwmoh-e.''^—G\u'ih\.m\,  L'Allcinaijnc  KoKCclle  ct  ncs 
Histoi-iens  (1900),  pp.  121,  122. 
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11  as  a  iiupular  style,  that  is  iiilrdiltieeil  iiitu  llie  i-cader 
Ihuiil  leavinjr  any  annoyiiiK  (aste  on  the  iiitellert  ual 
l>alate.  The  averajje  reader,  it  is  said,  wants  to  kimw  sdiiietiiiiitj  enneernins  all  the  topics  of 
the  day;  hut,  while  it  ishishly  .lesirahle  he  sh(,uld  he-ratilied  in  this  laudahle,  though  languid, 
(  raviiiK,  he  must  not  he  fatigued  in  the  effort  of  aeijuisition,  and  he  will  not  suhniit  to  he  hored. 
It  is  then  finther  argued  that  this  was  not  the  ease  Fonnerly;  that  in  what  are  commonly  al- 
luded to  as  ■•the  good  old  times,"- always  the  times  of  the  grandiiarents.— people  had  fewer 
1 ks.  ami  fewer  prupl,.  ivad;  hut  tliose  who  did  read,  .leterred  neither  hy  numl.er  of  j.ages  nor 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  suhjeet  of  iiKjuiry,  weri'  the  real  facts  only  attainahle. 
rnfnrtiiiiatel.\-  they  are  not.  \\'e  arc  forced  to  deal  with  imiiressions;  and  impressions,  always 
\auue,  are  usually  dece|itive.  At  the  same  time,  wlu'ii  glimjises  of  a  more  oi-  less  remote  jiast 
do  iiiiw  and  again  nach  us,  ihey  seem  to  indicate  mental  conditions  calculated  to  excite  our 
sp..cial  w..u.l.'r.  \\c  do  know,  for  iiistau.c.  that  in  the  olden  days,— hefore  iml.lic  lihraries 
and  periodicals,  and  ihe  iiioilcrn  chea|)  pre-s.  and  the  Sunday  newsi)a])er  were  devised,— when 
hodks  were  rarefies,  and  reading  a  somewhat  rare  accomplishment, —  the  liihle,  Shakespeare, 
I'aiadise  Lost,  the  Tilgriiii's  I'ldgress,  and  IJohinson  Crusoe,  the  Spectator  and  Tatler,  Bar- 
rows'SeriiKjns,  and  Hume's  History  of  iMigland  were  the  standard  liousehoM  and  family  litera- 
ture; and  the  Bihic  was  read  and  re-reail  until  its  slightest  allusions  passed  into  familiar  speech. 
TikIcciI,  the  Bihle,  in  King  James'  version,  may  he  said  to  have  been  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
coiiiiiiuiiily. —  those  w  liM  now  have  recourse  to  the  Sunday  ])a])er, —  the  sum  and  suhstance  of 
Miiglish  literature.  In  this  ix'spcct  it  is  fairly  o|ien  to(|ueslion  whether  the  course  of  evolution 
has  tended  altogether  toward  im|irovenieiii.  Now  and  again,  however,  we  get  one  of  these 
retrospective  glimpses  which  is  simply  hewildering;  and,  while  indulging  in  it,  one  cannot  help 
pondering  o\-er  the  nn'iital  conditions  which  cine<'  ajipareiitly  ]irevailcd.  A  (|Uestion  suggests 
itself,  wi' re  there  giants  in  those  days".'  — or  did  the  reader  .-isk  for  1. read,  and  did  they  give 
him  a  stone'.'  \\'e  know,  for  instance,  what  the  puhlic  lihrary  and  circulating  lihrary  of  to-day 
know  to  a  certain  extent,  what  the  reading  demand  is,  an<l  who  the  ]ioi)ular  authors 
know  that,  while  history  must  content  it.-^elf  with  a  iioor  one  in  twenty,  the  call  for 
fiction  is  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole,  while  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  ordi- 
idation  is  made  up  of  novels,  story  hooks  for  chiUlren,  and  periodicals.  It  is  the  light- 
of  pahuhiiii.  This  in  lUOO.  Now,  let  us  get  a  glimpse  of  "the  good  old  times." 
'  year  171»n,  a  humorous  rascal  named  Burroughs  —  once  widely  known  as  "  the  notori- 
len  Burrovighs  " —  found  himself  stranded  in  a  town  on  Long  Island,  New  York,  a  refu- 
a  Massachusetts  gaol  and  whijiping  post,  the  penalties  incurred  in  or  at  hotli  of  which 
he  had  richly  merited.  In  the  [dace  of  his  refuge.  Burroughs  served  as  the  village  schoolmaster; 
and,  being  of  an  observant  turn  of  mind,  he  tlid  not  fail  presently  to  note  that  the  jieople  of  the 
place  were  "  very  illiterate,"  and  almost  entirely  destitute  of  books  of  any  kind,  "  except  school- 
books  and  bibles."  Finding  among  tlie  younger  people  of  the  eomnumity  many  "  possessing 
bright  abilities  and  a  strong  thirst  for  infoi-mation,"  Burroughs  asserts  that  he  bestirred  him- 
self to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  found  the  nucleus  of  a  jiublie  library.  Having  in  a  meas- 
ure succeeded,  a  meeting  of  "  the  proprietors  "  was  called  "  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  cata- 
logue of  liooks; "  and  presently  the  different  members  presented  lists  "  peculiar  to  their  own 
tastes."  Prior  to  this  meeting  it  had  been  alleged  that  the  iieople  generally  anticipated  that  the 
books  would    be  selected  by  the  clei'gyman  of  the  church,  and  would  "  consist  of  books  of 
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divinity,  ;niil  dry   Mirt;ii.liysi."d   wriliims;  wlinvus.  slmuld   they  lir  assmvd   lliat   liistorics  and 

1 ks,,[  inr.in,uiti..ii  w.iiil.l  l.cin-o.-invd,"  tliry  w.  .uld  liavc  Iflt  vrry  diftViviitly.    And  n.iw.  when 

the  lists  wciv  sul.iiiiltrd,  '■  l)<'a.on  ll(id-cs  l.reii-iit  Inrward  '  I^ssays  ..n  tiir  Divine  Autliurity 
torlidant  I'.aptisni,'  "rci-iiis  ot  Clinivli  ( '(ininuiuidii,'  '  Tlic  < 'nrcliil  Watdniian,'  '  Age  of  Grace,' 
etc.;  IMu-on  Cuuk's  cullcrtinn  was  'llistni-y  ..f  Martyrs,'  '  lii^lits  ,,f  Cnnsricnce,'  'Modern 
Pharisees,'  '  Defense  of  Separates;"  Mr.  W.iolwnrtli  exliil.iteil  '  Ivlwards  against  Cliaiincy,'  '  His- 
tory of  Redemption,'  'Jennings's  \'ic\vs,'  et.-.;  .hid-v  llurlhut  (•(auana'eij  in  ili,.  sain.':  Di-.  Rose 
exlul.itcd  'day's  I-'aMcs,"  '  IMeasiny-  ( 'oiiipanidn,'  'Tni-i<isli  Spy,'  while  I,"  wrntr  ]!ui-r.aii;hs, 
"lur  the  lliird  time  rerumniended  •Hume's  Hislnry,'  '  V<.ltaire's  Histories,'  '  Rullin's  Aneient 
Hisl.iry,'  'I'lutareli's  Lives,'  etc." 

It  w.udd  he  ditticult  to  mark  more  strikin-ly  the  development  of  a  century,  than  hy  thus 
presenting  Hume's  History  and  Rollin  as  typi.'al  of  what  was  deemed  lioht  and  iinjiular  rea.h 
ingat  one  end  of  it,  au<l  tiie  Sunday  newspapi'r  at  the  other.  As  I  hav.-  alivady  iutiinafed, 
they  were  eitlier  giants  in  th..se  days,  or  husks  supplied  uulk  loi'  hahes.  ilerurrin  ;,  however, 
to  lavsent  c.niditions.  the  p.jpular  .lemand  for  liist..ri<-al  literature  is  undiad.fedly  vastly  larger 
than  it  was  a  century  ago;  nor  is  it  hy  any  means  so  clear  as  is  usually  assume.l  that  the  solid 
reading  and  thinking  power  of  the  counuunity  has  at  all  deteriorated.  That  yet  remains  to  he 
], roved.  A  centui-y  ago,  it  is  to  he  home  in  mind,  there  were  no  ],uhlic  lihiara^s  at  all,  and  tlie. 
lirivalc  collections  of  ho.iks  were  eouiparatively  IVw  and  small.  It  is  sale,  prohahly,  to  assume 
that  there  are  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  readers  now  to  one  then.  On  this  head  notlnng 
even  appi-oximating  to  what    wcadd  he   deemed   conclusive  evidence  is   attainalile;  hut  tlie  lair 

UK'nt  of  these  latter  years,  it  has  in  no  way  disiilaced  the  more  sustaini'd  reading  and  severe 
thought  of  the  earliei- time.  On  tlie  conti'ary,  that  also  has  ha.l  its  share  of  increase.  Take 
(dhhon,  tor  instance.  A  few  years  ago,  an  acute  and  jiopular  i-aiglish  <-ritic,  in  speaking  of  the 
newly  iiul.lished  "Memoii-s"  of  (hhhon,  used  this  language:  — "  All  readers  of  the  'Decline  and 
Fall,'— that  is  to  say.  all  men  and  woimai  of  a  s(anid  education,"  etc.  If  Mr.  Fi-ederic  Harrison 
was  coiav.-f  in  his  generalization  in  hShd,  certainly  more  could  not  havehccn  said  in  17!»(>;  ami, 
during  the  intervening  hundre.l  years,  the  class  of  those  who  have  received  "  a  sound  educa- 
tion" has  undeigouea  prodigious  increase.  Take  Harvard  College,  lor  instance;  in  IT'.M'.it 
graduated  thirty-three  students,  an.l  in  ISiMi  it  graduated  tour  hundred  and  eight.— an  increase 
of  moi-e  than  twelvcr,.ld.  In  ITllC,  ^dso,  there  w<Mv  not  a  tiaith  part  of  the  institutions  of  ad- 
vau.'c.l  edu.-ation  ui  the  c.untry  which  now  exist.  The  statisti.-s  of  the  |iul.lislung  Ikmiscs  and 
the  shelves  of  the  honksclling   eslal  ilishuients   all|.ointto   the    same   con.'lusion.      Of  course,  it 

does  n..t  follow  thai  I.ecause  a   1 k    is  Inaight  it  is  als.,   read;   hut    it    is  not    unsafe  to  say  that 

twenty  copies  of  (dhh.iu's  "Decline  and  Fall"  are  called  for  in  the  hooksh)res  of  to-day  to  one 
that  was  .-ailed  tor  in   hSOO. 

On  this  suhje.-l,  however,  very  instructive  light  may  !.<■  .lerived  fr.im  an..ther  (piarter.  I 
refer  to  the  iiuhli.-  lihrary.  While  dis.-ussing  the  (|Uesti.ai  eighteen  months  ago,  1  ventured 
to  state  that,  "in  the  case  of  one  ])ulilic  lihrary  in  a  I'onsiderahle  Massachusetts  city.  I  had 
been  led  to  conchule,  as  the  result  of  exaudnation  and  somewhat  carefulinquiry,  that  thi'  cojiy 
of  the  'Decline  and  Fall'  on  its  shelves,  had,  in  over  thirty  years,  not  once  l>cen  consecutively 
read  through  by  a  single  individual."  I  have  since  made  further  and  more  <'aivful  iuipniw  on 
this  point  from  other,  and  largci-,  though  similar  institutions,  and  the  iulcnau'c  1  then  di-ew 
lias  been  .-onlirmcl  and  generali/,c,l.  I  have  also  sought  information  as  to  the  demand  tor  his- 
torical literature,  and  the  tendeiK-y  and  chai-a<'ter  of  the  reading,  so  far  as  it  could  lie  ascertained 
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iiKiiicA  IK  IS  ('i:iii:M()Mi-:s 
or  appruxiiiiatcly  inlVnvd.     I  liavr  suliiniltcil  my  list  uf  liistnri.-al   writers,  aixl  imiuircil  as  to 

startling.  Take  for  instance  ixipiilarity,  amllet  me  recur  to  Macaiilay  ami  Carlyie.  I  liave 
si.okcn  of  tlie  two  as  great  masters  in  liisforical  composition,— comi>aring  them  in  their  field 
to  Turner  anil  Millet  in  the  fielil  of  art.  Like  Turner  and  Millet,  they  influenced  to  a  marked 
exleiU  a  whole  generation  of  workeis  that  ensued.  To  such  an  extent  did  they  influence  it 
llial  a  scholastic  reaction  against  lliem  set  iu,— a  reaction  as  distinct  as  if  was  strong.  Xever- 
Ihelcss,  in  spite  of  that  rcacti,.n,  t.i  what  extent  di<l  the  master   retain  his  popular  hold?      I  ad- 

altcrhis  death,  and  I'.KKI.  hcsides  iuiunncral .Ic  editions  issued  ,m  h.,tli  sides  of  the  .Vtlantie, 
th.'  aulhori/.e.l  London  puhlishcrs  of  Macaulay  had  sol.l  in  two  shapes  only.— and  they  api)ear 
in  nuniy  oilier  shapes,— cSl),(l(K}  coi.it's  of  his  History  ami  !li),()U()  of  his  .Miscellanies.  Of  t'ar- 
lyle  and  the  call  for  liis  writings  I  couhl  gather  no  such  specific  inirtieulars;  Init,  in  reply  to 
my  inijuiries,  I  was  generally  advised  that,  while  the  Knglish  demand  had  lieen  large,  there 
was  m.  consideral.le  .\meri,-an  puMishiug  house  which  had  not  hnrnght  out  partial  ny  complete 
editions  of  Ins  works.  They  also  were  rc^lerrcd  I,,  as  "'  imunu.-rahle."  '  In  other  w<.rds,  when 
a  generation  thai  knew  them  not  had  passeil  away,  th,'  works  ..f  the  two  gival  masters  of  his- 
toricalliterary  form  in  our  day  sold  heyoud  all  com|.are  with  the  productions  of  any  of  the 
living  writers  most  in  vogue;  and  this  while  the  iirofcssorial  dry-as-dust,  reaction  against  those 
masters  was  in  fullest  swing. 

to  trespass  still  further  on  your  patience  while  I  draw  a  lesson  to  which  the  lirst  iiortion  of  my 
discourse  will  coiitriluite  not  less  than  the  second.  .\  great,  as  well  as  a  very  voluminous,  re- 
cent historical  writer  has  coined  the  aiiothcgm,— "  1 1  istory  is  past  politics,  and  jiolitics  are 
l.reseut  History."  The  proposition  tem|its  disc-ussion.  -Vs  space  and  time  do  not.  however, 
l)ermit  of  it  now  and  here,  I  reserve  it  for  some  future  occasion.  Now,  I  have  oidy  to  suggest 
tliat,  however  it  may  have  heen  heretofore,  what  is  known  as  politics  will  he  hut  ,i  part,  and  hy 
no  means  the  most  important  jiart,  of  th<'  history  of  the  future.  The  historian  will  look  deeiier. 
It  was  President  Lincoln  who  said  iu  one  of  the  lew  immortal  utterances  of  the  century,— an 
utterance,  he  it  also  ohserved,  limited  to  two  hmidicd  and  tifly  words.— that  this,  our,  natir)n 
was  ■\-on.'eived  in  liheity.  and  .Icdicated  (<.  the  ]. reposition  that  all  men  are  created  e(|Ual:  " 
and  that  il  was  for  us  highly  to  resolve  "thai  government  of  the  peo],le,  hy  the  peoj.le.  for  the 
peoi)le,  sh.iuld  n,.l  perish  from  the  ,.artli."  It  was  James  Russell  Lowell,  who.  when  asked  in 
Paris  hy  the  historian  (iui/.ot  many  years  since,  how  long  the  repul ilii- of  the  Tnited  States 
might  reasonahly  he  expected  to  endure,  hap|>ily  rei)lied,— '  So  long  as  the  ideas  of  its  founders 
continue  dominant.'  In  the  first  jilace,  I  hold  it  not  unsafe  to  say  that,  looking  into  a 
future  not  now  remote,  the  mission  of  the  reiiuhlie  and  the  ideas  of  the  founders  will  more 
especially  rest  in  the  hands  of  those  agricultural  communities  of  the  Northwest,  where  great 
aggregations  of  a  civic  ]io]iulace  are   few.  and  the  iirincii)les  of  natural  selection  have  had  the 

'  At  least  twenty  CJOi  .Viiuvir.in  imlilisliiiii,'  liimsrs  li.ivc  livdiiirlit  out  iMinipletc  editions  of  jracaniay. 
lioth  Ills  MisceUanicx  iuid  the  llisl„ti!  of  Kiii/liiiiil.  Many  of  these  editions  have  heen  e.xpensive.  and 
tliey  seem  uniformly  to  have  met  with  a  ready  demand.  Almost  every  Ameriean  publishing  house  of  any 
note  has  brought  out  editions  of  some  of  tiie  Easai/s.  Tile  same  is.  to  a  less  e.\tent,  true  of  t'arlyle.  Seven 
(7)  hou.ses  have  brought  out  eomplete  editions  of  his  works;  while  three  (."!)  others  have  p\it  on  the  market 
imported  editions,  bearin<r  ati  American  imprint.  Separate  editions  <>(  llic  moii'  popular  of  his  writinffs  — 
some  cheap,  others  tie  /«.'(  — liave  been  l)ron}rlit  out  by  nearly  every  iVim  ii<aii  pulilishinj?  eoneern. 

■  See  Appendix  D. 
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fullest  iiiiil  tlu-  tVrrst  |il;.y  in  the  tuniiati..ii  ofllic  race.  Siicli  is  Wiscunsin;  siicli  Inwa;  sucli 
Miniicsofa.     In  their  liaii.ls,  and  in   tlie   lian.ls  ..f  eunitmimties  like  them,  will  rest  the  ark  ..f 

In  the  next  place,  Imi-  the  ust'  an.l  tntuiv  helH,,,!'  ..f  1li,,se  ecnninmities  I  hold  that  the 
eaivlnl  and  iiilelli.i;-ent  reaUin-  uf  tiie  hislnri.'al  lessuns  ,,r  the  past  is  all  iini".rtant.  Without 
that  rea.ni:o-,  aiul  a  ennstant  eni|>hasis  laid  u|.nn  its  lessuns,  \hv  nature  of  that  mission  and 
thuse  ideas  t..  whieh  i.ineuin  and  l,,,well  alluded  eannnt  he  kept  I'lvsh  in  niin.l.  This  institu- 
tiun  I  aec,irdin,i,dy  rej^ard  as  the  nmst  piveiuus  ,,r  all  Wisemisin's  endowments  uf  edueation. 
It  should  he  the  slieet-anelioi-  hy  which,  annd  the  st.uiii-;  and  turhulenee  of  a  temi)estuous 
future,  the  shi|)  of  state  will  he  aneh..ivd  to  the  lirm  hoidinK-sroun.l  of  tradition.  It  i.s  to 
fuither  this  result  that  1  to-day  make  appeal  to  tlie  historian  of  the  future.  His,  in  this  eom- 
niunity,  is  a  i,n-eat  and  important  mission;  a  mission  whieh  he  will  not  fulfill  unless  he  to  a 
larjre  extent  frees  hims.'lf  from  the  trammels  of  the  |iast,  and  rises  to  an  equality  with  tlie 
occasion,      lie  must  he  a  |.rophet  an<l  a  i-oet,  as  well  as  an   investisjafor  and  an  annalist.     He 

must  cut  loose  fmm  many  of  the  nioilels  and    st    of  the  precedents  of  the  immediate  past, 

and  the  e<lucalioiial  precepts  now  so  comiuMiily  in  vo<,nie.  He  must  perplex  tlie  modern  eol- 
le-re  professor  hy  assertinjr  that  soundness  is  not  always  and  of  necessity  dull,  and  that  even 
intellectual  sol)riety  may  he  carried  to  an  excess.  Noi  only  is  it  jHissihle  foi-  a  wiiter  to  com- 
hine  learning  and  accuracy  with  vivacity,  hut  to  h;'  read  and  to  he  poijuhir  should  not  in  the 
eyes  of  the  judici,,us  he  a  species  of  sti<,Mua.  Historical  research  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
result  in  a  mere  himher  of  learning;  and,  even   in   the  portrayal  of  the  secjuenee  of  events,  it 

rather  than,  looking  with  the  .lull  eye  of  a  mechanic-,  seek  to  measure  them  with  the  mechanic's 
twelvi-ineh  rule.  I  confess  myself  weary  of  those  reactionary  influences  amid  which  of 
late  we  have  lived.  I  distinctly  look  hack  with  regret  to  that  more  spiritual  and  m..re  confi- 
dent time  when  we  of  the  generation  now  passing  from  the  stage  divw  tnir  insjjiration  from 
l)roi)hets,  and  not  from  lahoratories.  80  to-day  T  make  hold  to  maintain  that  the  greatest  hen- 
efactor  .\merii-a  could  have  —  far  more  immediately  influential  than  any  jiossihle  president  or 
senator  or  peripatetic  iiolitical  practitioner,  as  well  as  infinitely  more  so  in  a  remote  future- 
would  he  some  historical  writer,  occu|)ying  perhaps  a  chair  here  at  Madison,  who  would  in 
spe.vh  and  hook  explain  and  ex|iound.  as  they  culd  he  explained  and  expounded,  the  lessons 
of  .\merican  history  and  the  fundamental  i.rinciples  of  American  historical  faith. 

It  was  Macaulay  who  mixAv  his  l.oast  that,  <lisregarding  the  ti'aditions  which  constituted 
what  he  contemi)tuously  termed  "the  dignity  of  hisloi-y,"  he  would  set  forth  England's  story  in 
so  altractiv.'  a  form  that  his  volumes  should  displace  the  last  novel  from  the  work-tahK'  of  the 
London  society  girl.      .\nd  he  did  it.      It  is  hut  ih.-  other  ,lay  that    an    Anu-rican   naval  odicer 

suddenly  appeare.1  in  th.-  lield   ,.f  historical   literature.   an<l.  hy  two  volumes,  s.^nsihly  dified 

th<'  liolicy  of  nations.  Ileiv  are  iire<-ei>t  and  example.  To  accomplish  similar  results  should, 
I  hold,  he  the  andiition  of  the  American  historian.  I'ojiularity  he  should  court  as  a  necessary 
means  to  an  v\v\:  and  that  he  should  attain  jHijiularity,  he  must  study  the  art  of  ]iresentation 
as  much  and  as  thoughtfully  as  he  delves  amid  the  oi'iginal  material  of  history.  Becoming 
more  of  an  artist,  rhetorician,  and  philo.sopher  than  he  now  is,  he  must  he  less  of  a  pedant  and 
colorless  investigator.  In  a  word,  going  hack  to  Moses,  Thueydides,  and  Herodotus;  Tacitus, 
Gihbon,  and  Voltaire;  Niehuhr,  Macaulay,  Carlylc,  Buckle,  tireen,  Mommsen,  and  Froude,  lie 
nuist  study  their  systems,  and,  avoiding  the  mistakes  into  which  they  fell,  thoughtfully  accom- 
modating himself  to  the  conditions  of  the  present,  he  must  prepare  to  fulfill  the  mission  before 
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liini.  Ik'  will  tlicii  in  time  devise  wliat  is  so  greatly  nee.leil  lor  our  politieal  life,  tlie  distinct- 
ively American  liist(iri<'al  nu'tlmd  ..f  tlie  future.  Of  this  we  have  as  yet  had  hai'dly  the 
promise,  and  that  oidy  recently  thnai.oh  the  i)ages  nf  Fiske  and  Malian;  and  1  cannot  hcl]) 
surmising  that  it  is  In  sdine  l^astcrn  seed  iilanteil  licrc  in  the  freer  environment  of  the  more 
fruitful  West  that  we  must  look  for  its  ultimate  reali/.al  i.m, 


A  WINTER  SCENE 
)kiiig  north,  along  east  terrace.    The  columns  are  surmounted  by  electric  lanterns. 
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A. 

■|'lic'f;i,-t  lli.-il  Ihr  Miulhcni  |M,iti.iii  of  the  >|;,l,-  u\  \Vi>,-,,ii>iii  \va>  lonncily.  in  m  rcrt.-iiii  sens..  ;il  lc;isl.  ji 
lM,rti..n  .,f  Ma.s.-h-hn.rlls.  is.  rvrn  lii>toi-i,-Mlly .  riin.c  .■ii.i..u<  than  iiitr,v>li,i.r  ,,r  valual.l,'.  In  n-f,',-inl  1.,  it 
llir  f,.ll,,«inL;  .Mi-.u-ts  arc  IVum  a  \i,\»n\  i.f  its  Coun.-il  uia.lc  In  Ihr  Anicriran  Anliiinavian  S,M-i,-ty  al  \V(,r- 
.■rsi,..-.  (l,.|nlMT  L'l.  ISIKI.'  l,y  SanuU'l  A.  (iivi.n.  than  uli.nn.  on  a  matter  ..llliis  sett  ,-niin,M-l,d  uitli  Massa- 
rliusc'H-  hiMory.  tlirrc  is  no  liiii-lier  liviiii;- aiitliciily : 

•■Th,-  Colnnial  lliai-tn-  ol'  MassarlniM'tts  liay.  .-lant.^l  l,y  Cliarlvs  I.  nn.lrr  ,ltitr  nf  Maivl,  4.  ICl'S  I'll, 
iX-.wv  to  tin-  (iovrrnoi-  an.l  nllu-r  ivincscnlal  i\  rs  ,,11  lir  Massarhnsrils  ( 'oMii'any.  ,,n  ,',Ttain  ,-,,n,lit  i,,ns.  all 
tlH'  t,OTit,.ry  lyin-  l,ctu,',-n  an  .'astiTly  an, I  «,■>!, -rly  lin,'  nnnnn.,;-  thr,-,.  niil,->  n,,vtli  .,f  any  |,ail  of  tin-  Mcr- 
rirna,-k  K'iwr.  an, I  .-xliMnlinLr  from  tli,' Alianti,- ( >,-,-an  I,,  th,'  l'a,-ili,-.  an,l  a  Mnnlar  |.arall,-l  lin,-  running  s,,utli 
of  any  part  ,,f  tin-  Cliarl.-s  liivrr.-- 

Til,-  ,xa,-t   w,,r,U  ,.f  the  original  iirstnumiit.  1,,-arinir  on  tli,'  n.att.'r  uml.T  (liscnssion.  wciv:  - 

•■  Ail  tlial  pari,'  ,,f  Xcwc  EnjrlMiiil  in  AnHTi,-a  \vlii,-li  ly,'s  ami  .•xl.'mlcs  l.ctwi'flie  a  fri'i'at  fiver  there  coiTi- 
,,nli,-  ,-all,,l  M,,n,,ma,'l<  river,  alias  :\l,'rrima,-k  riv.-r,  an, I  a  ,-.rt:iin  ,,tlier  river  there  calle,!  Charles  river,  he- 
in-  111  th,.  iM.donic  ,,f  a  .-..rt,-)!  liay  tli,'r,'  ,',,ni,,nli,-  ,-all,Ml  .Massa,-liiis,.||>,  alias  Ma1)a,-lnis,.tts.  alias  >[assiitu- 
MlN   l.a\:      .      .      .      An, I   als,,   all   tli,.>,-   lamls   an, I    lH'iv,lilaiii,'nl>    «  lial-.,„\  ,r   »ln,-h   ly,'  ami  li,'  witliiii   the 

spa,-,',.f  thiv,'  Knulish  inyl,.s  t,,  tin- n,Mtlnvar,l  ,,f  I  he  sai.h- rn  ,-r  ,-all,-,l  M iia,-l<.  alias  .MerrymaeU.  or  totlic 

m.rwanl  ,,f  any  ami  ev,'ry  parte  ther.'of.  ;m,l   all   lamh-s  ;iml   In'reilitaim-nls  whatsoever,  lyiiif;  within  tho 

th,-  l,iv,llli  af,,r,-sai,l.  tl.r,,uj;-h,>ut  the  mayii,'  laiales  tli,-r.'  fn.ni  the  Atlanti,-k  ami  wi'sterne  sea  ami  ocean  oil 
th,'  ,■a^t  part,'.  1,.  tlii-  >,>ulh  sea  ,>n  the  we~t  parte:"" 

■■  With, .111  alti-mptinjc  to  trace  in  ih-tail.  fr,>ni  the  tim,'  ,,f  the  Caliots  I,,  tlie  days  of  the  Charter,  the  coii- 
tinnily  ,,f  th,'  Kn-lish  title  to  this  transcontinental  sliip  ,,f  ti-rritory.  il  is  .■nonjrh  to  know  that  the  precedents 
ami   usa-,'>   ,,fthat   period  -rave   to  (ireat   Britain   in   thc.ryat  1,-a-t,  uiMlisjiuted  sway  over  the   refrioii.  and 


Al  thai  tini,-    It   uas   Mip]„,se,l  that  .\ni,-rica  w.is  a    n  irn.w  strip  ..f  laml.  perhaps  an  arm  ,.f  th,'  , 

,.f    AMa.-.-iml  that    ill,'  ,li>lam','   a,'r,.ss    fn.in    .M'.'an    1 can  w.'is  .'..mparatively  short .      It  was 

1  thai  th,'  l>tliniii^,,f  |)ari,'n  uas  narn.w.aml  it  w.'.s  tli.'retVn'.'  in,',,rrectlv  presuine.l  that  llie  wh,,l,' 


••  l!y  lal,r   ,'.\pl,.rali,,ns   this  strip  of  l,'rrit,.ry  has   l„','n  l,'ii-th,'m',l  ,,iit    into   a   h.'lt  lliiv,'   lli,,ns,'in,l  miles 

Ion.;-.      It  ,'r,,ss,'s   ; ntineiit,  ami  in,'hi,l,'s  within  its  limits  vari,ms  lary,'  towns  of  the  I'liil,',!  Sl.-ites.     The 

.'itii's  ,,f  Alhany.  Syra,'nse.  Itochester,  Bnffah),  Detroit,  an.l  Milwankee  all  lie  within  the  zone.  There  have 
li,','ii  many  Mnial  aii,l  i-oniniercial  ties  l)etween  the  capital  of  New  Knfrland  and  these  several  niunici])Mlities, 
lint  in  c,miparis,,n  with  another  liond  they  are  of  recent  date,  as  the  frround  on  wliich  they  stand  was 
granted  to  the  Massai-hnsetts  Cmipany  hy  th,'  charter  of  Charles  I.  more  than  two  humlred  and  sixty  year.s 
ajro." 

■•  Afiir  the  laps,'  ,)f  .some  years  the  settlers  took  steps  to  lind  out  the  territ(n'ial  boundaries  of  the  Colony 
on  the  mnth  in  ,ir,l,r  to  estaldish  the  limits  of  their  jurisdictional  authority.  To  this  end  at  an  early  day  a 
C,.inmissi,,ii  w.'is  app,,in(,',l  liv  the  (ieiieral  Cmrt,  ,',mip<.sed  of  Captain  Simon  Willard  and  Captain  K.lw.-ird 


It  will  he  seen  that  the  Commissioners  were  empowered,  uniler  the  order,  to  enjjrafre  "  svu-li  Artists  ..V; 
1  Piocefdings  (New  Series),  vol.  vii.  pp.  11-3J. 
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hlbors,  ami  iii.-lii.lin-  the  afli.laN  its  ,,F  the  two  surveyors.  A,-eonhn-  to  this  re]iort  tliey  lixe.l  iijioii  a,  jihiee 
theu  tailed  liy  the  In.lians  .\(|ii,.dalilaii  as  tli,'  head  of  the  Meiriinaek  river.  I'.y  due  observation  they  found 
tlielatitu.h'  of  this  spot  to  )„■  4:r40  11' ':  ,a,iid  the  nortlieni  liiuil  of  tli,'  patent  was  tine,'  iiiil..s  iiovili  ,,f  this 
point." 

An  e.xtelision  of  the  northern  limit  thus  indi.-ate.l  would,  i-rossin-  Lake  Mirlii^mi.  run  west,  from  a  point 
aliimt  three  miles  south  of  Sliel,oyi;.au.  tlirou-li  Fond  dii  Lae.  (ireeii  Lake  and  Mar.iuette  eounties.  some 
si.\  miles  north  of  their  southern  lioundaries,  thus  hiseetins  Wiseonsin. 


In  l.S:!(;.Mr.  Adams  represented  in  eonon-ss  what  was  then  the  Massachusetts  "  I'lymouth  "  district.  In 
April  of  that  year  the  issue,  wliirli.  just  tweiity-ii\e  years  later,  was  to  result  in  overt  civil  war,  was  fast 
assuming  shape;  for  on  the  -1st  of  the  month,  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  baisht,  resulting  immediately 
in  the  independence  of  Te.xas,  and,  more  remotely,  in  its  anne.xati.m  to  the  I'niti'd  States  and  the  consequent 
war  of  spoliation  (18i6-48)  with  Mexico.  At  the  same  time  petitions  in  yrcat  niimlier  were  pouring  into  con- 
gress from  the  Northern  states  asking  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  iirohibition  of  the  domestic 
slave  trade  in  the  Distiict  of  ( 'oliimbia.  The  admission  into  the  Union  of  Arkansas,  with  a  constitution  recoy- 
niziug  slavery,  was  also  under  ciuisideration.  In  the  course  of  a  long  personal  letter  dateii  April  4.  IsJti. 
written  to  the  Hon.  Solomon  iiincolu.  of  Hingham,  a  prominent  constituent  of  his,  Mr.  Adams  iii;ide  the 
following  incideut.al  rcfcicm-i-  to  the  whole  subject,  inilicative  of  the  degree  to  which  the  ipiestion  of  mar- 
tial law  as  a  possible  I'actor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  then  occupied  his  mind:  — 

"The  new  i.retcnsi.nis  of  the  slave  rc)iri-seiitation  in  congress,  of  a  right  to  icfiisi-  to  receive  jietitions, 
and  that  congress  lia\c  no  cinislitntional  |iower  to  abolish  sla\'eiy  or  the  slaxc  trade  in  the  District  of  ( '(1111111- 
bia  forced  upon  me  so  iniich  of  tlii'  discussion  as  I  did  take  ujioii  me.  hut  in  which  ymi  are  well  aware  1 
did  not  and  could  not  speak  a  tenth  part  of  my  mind.  1  did  not,  for  exaiii|ile.  start  the  question  whether  by 
the  law  of  God  and  of  nature  man  can  hold  property,  hereditary  properl  \  in  man  —  I  did  not  start  the  ques- 
tion whether  in  the  event  of  a  servile  insurrection  and  war,  congress  wmild  not  have  complete,  unlimited 
control  over  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  even  to  the  emanciiiation  of  .all  tlic  sl.-i\i's  in  tin'  state  where  such 
insurrection  shovdd  break  out,  and  for  the  suppression  of  which  the  frceimm  of  l'l.\  inoutli  and  Xorfolk  coun- 
ties, Massachusetts,  .should  be  called  by  acts  of  congress  to  iiour  out  their  treasiiivs  and  to  slicil  their  blood. 
Had  I  spoken  my  mind  <ni  those  two  points  the  .sturdiest  of  the  abolitionists  would  have  disavowed  the  sen- 
timents of  their  I'liampion."' 

A  little  more  than  seven  weeks  after  thus  writing,  Mr.  Adams  made  the  following  entries  in  his  diary:  — 

May  25th.— '^  At  the  house,  the  motion  of  Kobertson,  to  recimimit  I'iiu-kney's  slavery  report,  with  in- 
structions to  report  a  re.solution  declaring  that  congi'ess  has  no  eonstitiitioiial  authority  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  for  printing  an  e.xtra  number  of  the  report,  was 
lirst  considered.     Robertson  finished  his  speech  which  was  vehement.     .     .     . 

"  Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  Robertson's  speech  I  addressed  the  Speaker,  but  he  gave  the 
floor  to  Owens,  of  Georgia,  one  of  the  signing  members  of  the  committee,  who  moved  the  previous  (piestion, 
and  refused  to  withdraw  it.    It  was  seconded  and  carried,  by  yeas  and  nays.     .     .     . 

"  The  hour  of  one  came,  and  the  order  of  the  day  was  called  — a  joint  resolution  from  the  senate,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  cause  rations  to  be  furnished  to  .suffering  fugitives  from  Indian  hostilities  in  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia.  Committee  of  the  whole  on  the  Union,  and  a  debate  of  five  hours,  in  whi.di  I  iiiaile  a 
speech  of  about  an  houi',  wlicrein  I  opened  the  whole  subject  of  the  Mexican,  Indian,  negro,  antl  English 
war." 
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It  was  ill  the  <(misi-  of  tliis  s|khmIi  that  Mr.  Adams  first  cnimciatcd  the  i>riiiiii.lc  of  I'Diaiicipalion 
lliiouirli  iiiaitial  law.  in  force  uiuler  the  eoiistitution  in  time  of  war.     lie  <li(l  so  in  the  followintr  passape:  — 

•■  Ml.  Chaiiniaii,  .ire  you  ready  for  all  these  wars  ?  A  Me.\i<'an  war  ?  A  war  with  (heat  Hritain  if  not 
with  France  ?  A  general  Indian  war  ?  A  servile  war?  And,  as  an  inevitaliie  eonsequence  of  them  all,  a 
civil  war?  For  it  must  ultimately  terminate  in  a  war  of  colors  as  well  as  of  races.  And  do  you  iniaffine 
th.it.  while  with  your  eyes  open  you  are  wilfully  kindliufr,  and  then  closing  your  eyes  and  blindly  rushiiifr 
into  Ihiiu:  <lo  you  imagine  that  while  in  the  very  nature  of  thiiifrs,  your  own  Southern  and  Southwestern 
sl.ili-  iiiiisl  lie  the  Flanders  of  these  complicated  wars,  the  liattletield  on  which  the  last  f,Teat  hattle  must 
lie  foimlil  liclweeu  slavery  and  emancipation ;  do  yf)U  iiuafjiue  that  your  contrress  will  have  no  constitu- 
tional authority  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery /h  iniij  iniii'm  the  .states  of  this  Confederacy  ?  Sir. 
they  must  and  will  interfere  with  it  — perhaps  to  .sustain  it  by  war;  perhaps  to  abolish  it  by  treaties  of 
pc.icc;  .111(1  they  will  not  only  possess  the  constitutional  power  .so  to  interfere,  but  they  will  be  bcmnd  in  duty 
In  do  it  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  constitution  itself.  From  the  instant  that  your  slave  holding  states 
lirr.iiiic  the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreifrn,  from  that  instant  the  war  powers  of  conpfress  e.\ten<l  to 
interference  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way  in  which  it  can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of 
imlemnity  for  slaves   t;il<cii   or  d.'sln.yed.  to   the   cession   of  the   st;ite    burdened    with   slavery  to  a   foreign 

The  following  references  to  this  speech  are  then  found  in  the  diary:  — 

J/f()/ ..'.'///(.-"  I  was  occupied  all  the  leisure  of  the  day  and  evening  in  wiiliiii;-  out  for  ]mblic.itioii  my 
speech  made  last  Wednesday  in  the  house  of  representatives  — oiu'  of  the  most  hazardous  that  I  ever  ni.idc. 
and  the  reception  of  which,  even  by  the  people  of  my  own  district  and  stiite,  is  altogether  luicertain."" 

./(()/(  .'r/.—  ••  My  speech  on  the  distribution  of  rations  to  the  fugitives  from  Indian  hostilities  in  Al.ili.ini:i 
and  lieorgia  was  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  morning,  and  a  si,ibseripti<m  paper  was  cir- 
ciilati'd  in  the  house  for  printing  it  in  a  pamphlet,  for  which  (Jales  told  me  there  were  twenty-live  hundred 
copies  ordered.     Several  members  of  the  house  of  both  parties  spoke  of  it  to  me,  .some  with  strong  dissent." 

■hiiii:  /.''//(.—  '■  My  speech  on  the  rations  comes  back  witii  echoes  of  thundering  vituperation  from  the 
South  and  West,  and  with  one  universal  shout  of  applause;  from  the  North  and  East.  This  is  a  cause  upon 
which  1  am  entering  at  the  last  stage  of  life,  and  with  the  certainty  that  I  cannot  advance  in  it  far:  my 
career  must  close,  leaving  the  cause  at  the  threshold.  To  oiicii  the  way  for  <itliers  is  all  that  I  can  do.  The 
cause  is  good  and  great."' 

So  far  as  the  record  goes,  the  doctrine  was  not  again  proi)oiinded  by  Mr.  Adams  until  18-11.  On  the  7tli 
of  June  of  that  year  he  made  a  speech  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  support  of  a  motion  for  tile  re- 
peal of  the  tweuty-tir.st  rule  of  the  house,  commonly  known  as  '-the  Atliert<m  Gag."  Of  this  .speech,  no 
report  exists,  but  in  the  ccmrse  of  it  he  again  enunciated  the  martial  law  theory  of  enwmcipation.  The 
next  day  he  was  followed  in  debate  by  ('.  .1.  Inger.soll.  of  Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  fin 
Foreign  AtTairs,  who  tcxdv  occasion  to  declare  that  what  he  had  heard  the  day  previous  had  made  his  "  blood 
curdle  with  horror:  ■'- 

••  Mr.  Adams  here  rose  in  explanation,  and  said  he  ,lid  not  say  thai  in  the  .vciit  of  a  servile  war  of  in- 
surrection of  slaves,  the  constitution  of  the  rnited  States  would  be  at  an  end.  What  he  did  say  was  this, 
that  ill  the  event  of  a  servile  war  ov  insurrection  of  slaves,  if  the  peoiile  of  the  free  states  were  called  upon 
to  suiijiress  the  insurrection,  and  to  spend  their  blood  and  treasure  in  putting  an  end  to  the  war  — a  war  in 
which  the  distinguished  Virginian,  the  autlun-  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  had  said  that  'God  has 
no  attribute  in  favor  of  the  ma.ster '— then  he  would  not  say  that  congress  might  not  interfere  with  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  in  the  states,  and  that,  through  the /mi///-///"/./)!// y/oircr,  univer.sal  emancipation  might 
not  lie  the  result.'" 

The  following  year  the  contention  was  again  discus.sed  in  tht urse  of  the  memorable  debate  on  the 

'•  Haverhill  Petition.'"  Jlr.  Adams  was  then  l)itterly  assaile.l  by  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  and  Thomas 
F.  Marshall,  of  Kentucky.  'SYv.  A<lams  at  the  time  did  not  reply  to  them  on  this  head:  but,  on  tli.-  I4tli  of 
the  following  April,  occasion  offered,  and  he  then  <mce  more  laid  down  the  law  on  the  subject,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  and  as  it  was  subsequently  put  in  force:  — 

"  1  would  leave  that  institution  to  the  exclusive  consideration  and  management  of  the  states  more  pecul- 
iarly interested  in  it,  just  as  long  as  they  can  keep  within  their  own  bounds.  So  far  I  admit  that  congress 
has  no  power  to  meddle  with  it.  As  long  as  they  do  not  .step  out  of  their  own  bounds,  and  do  not  put  the 
i|Ucslioii  to  the  pi-ople  of  the  I'liitcd  States,  who.se  peace,  welf.-irc  and  happiness  are  .-dl  at  stake,  so  long  I 
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vc  thrill  l<>  tlu'iiisclvos.      I'>ut   when   a  inciiihiT  Irnni  a  tree  state  liriiifrs  tovwavil  ci-vtain  rcs- 
ich.  iii>tca(l  of  ivasouiiii;  to  ilisjirovc  his  positions,  you  voti-  a  cfiisiirc  upon  him,  and  that 

.  it  is  (luitf  aiiotiiur  alTaiv.     At  the  tiiiio  this  was  (1( 1    said  that,  as  far  as  I  could  undcr- 

tions  proposed  hy  the  },'cntlcinan  from  Ohio  (Mr.  (iiddin^rsl.  there  were  some  of  them  for 
dy  to  vote,  and  some  wliich  I  must  vote  ajrainst:  and  1  will  now  tell  this  house,  my  con- 
ic worhl  of  niankinil.  that  the  resolution  airainst  which  1  simuld  have  voted  was  that  in 
es  that  what  are  called  the  slave  states  have  the  exclusive  rijrht  of  consultation  on  the  suh- 
For  that  resolution  1  never  would  vote,  liccause  I  lic'lieve  that  it  is  not  jusi,  anil  does  not 
tioiial  iloclriue.  1  lielieve  thai  so  Iniiy  as  the  slave  slates  are  able  to  sustain  their  institu- 
liny  aliroad  or  c-illini;-  upon    oilier    parls  of  llie    I'niou   to  .-lid  them  or  act  on  the  suhject,  so 

d  tlii^.  .mil  I  repi'.it  il;  liul  il'  lliey  come  to  the  free  states  and  say  to  them  you  must  help 
1  our  >l.i\(s.  you  Tiiii^t  .lid  us  in  an  insurrection  and  a  civil  wjir,  then  I  say  that  with  that 
I  and  pleiiaiy  ]<u\\vv  |o  tlii>  house  and  lo  the  senate  over  the  whole  subject.  It  is  a  war 
.lien  y.iiir  country  is  actually  in  war,  whether  it  be  a  war  of  invasion 
d  must  carry  it  on  aecordiufr  to  the 
vs  and  municipal  institutions  swept 
I  coiifrress  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
Hut  when  the  Laws  of  war  are  in 
lon-c.  uh.-it.  I  n^k.  is  our  of  iIiom'  I;iws.'  Il  is  I  his;  llial  when  a  country  is  iiiv;ided.  and  two  hostile  armies 
arc  scl  ill  iii,-iili.-il  .■irray.  the  r-oiiiniandrrs  of  holli  armies  have  power  lo  i-iii;iucipate  all  the  slaves  in 
Ihc  iiiv.-iilrd  tl  riiloiy.  Nor  is  I liis  a  iiicii- t lieorel ic  st.-iteiiieul .  The  hisloiy  of  South  America  shows  that 
Ihr  dorliiiir  has  l.crii  ca iiicd  into  ] .lad ical  exc.-uliou  wilhiii  the  Last  Ihirty  yeai>.  Slavery  was  abolishc.l 
ill  (■..l..iiibia.  liist.  I,y  111.'  Spanish  (  oiieral  Mi.rillo,  and,  secondly,  by  the  American  General  Bolivar.  Il 
was  al>..lisli..l  by  \irlii.'ot'  a  inilil.ii  y  .■oiiimand  .uriveii  :it  the  head  of  I  he  .-irmy.  and  its  abolition  coiil  inn. s 
lo  b.'  law  1. 1  Ihis  .lay.  Il  was  ab..lislie.l  by  llie  l.aws  of  war  .and  not  by  luuiiicipal  enactments;  the  power 
\v;is  .'x.  r.isi-.l  by  niililaiy  .■.iiiiin.-in.l.is.  nn.l.'i'  instruclious,  of  course,  from  their  respective  governments. 
And  here  1  recur  ai;-,-iin  I.,  ill.'  .xainpl.'  of  (ii'iu'ial  .lack.sim.  What  are  you  now  aliout  in  congress  '?  You 
are  passing  a  grant  to  r.lnii.l  to  (i.ner.il  -l.i.'Usoii  the  amount  of  a  certain  line  imposed  upon  him  by  ;i 
judge  under  the  laus  .if  llu'  sl.ile  of  L.misian.i.  N'ou  are  going  to  refund  him  the  money,  with  interest; 
and  this  you  are  going  to  do  because  the  imposilion  of  the  fine  was  unjust.  And  why  was  it  unjust?  He- 
caus.'  I  i.n.ral  .lackson  was  acting  under  the  laws  of  war,  and  because  the  moiueiit  yon  place  a  niilit.iry 
.■.niiiii.in.l.r  in  a  di.strict  which  is  the  theatre  of  war,  the  laws  of  war  ap|ily  to  that  district.     .     .     . 

••  I  might  furnish  a  thousand  jiroofs  lo  show  that  the  pretensions  of  gentlemen  to  the  sanctity  of  their 
niuni.ipal  institutions  under  a  state  of  a.-tual  invasion  and  of  actual  war,  whether  servile,  civil,  or  foreign,  is 
wholly  niifouiiiled,  and  that  the  laws  of  w.-ir  do,  in  all  such  cises.  take  the  precedence.  I  lay  this  down  as 
the  law  of  nations.  1  s;iy  that  Ihi'  niililaiy  .'inlhoiily  Ink.s  lor  ihi'  lime  the  place  of  all  municipal  institu- 
tions, .-iiiil  slavery  .'1111.1111:'  I  he  rest;  ,'nid  lli.'il.  uii.lcr  that  st.'ili'  of  lliings,  .so  far  from  its  being  true  that  the 
st;iles  wild'.' slavery  exists  liave  llie  exclusive  iiiaii.'ig.uicnl  of  the  subject,  not  only  the  President  of  the 
I'lnted  Stales  but  tlu'  .'.iiuniauil.r  of  111.'  army  has  power  lo  order  the  universal  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 

■•  1  h.ive  given  h.'i'i'  111. ire  ill  .Ulail  ,1  priuiiph'  whi.h  1  have  asserted  on  this  floor  before  now,  and  of 
which  1  have  no  more  d.mbt,  tli:iii  thai  you.  Sir,  oc.-U|iy  that  chair.  1  give  it  in  its  development,  in  order 
that  any  gentleman  from  any  part  of  the  I'liion  may,  if  he  thinks  projier,  deny  the  truth  of  the  position, 
and  may  maintain  his  denial;  not  by  indignation,  not  by  jiassion  and  fury,  but  by  sound  and  .sober  reason- 
ing from  the  laws  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  war.  And  if  my  position  can  be  answered  and  refuted, 
I  shall  receive  the  refutation  with  pleasure:  I  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  reason,  aside,  as  I  say,  from  in- 
dignation and  passion.  And  if,  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  my  understanding  can  be  convinced,  I  here 
pledge  myself  to  recant  what  I  have  asserted. 

"Let  my  position  be  answered;  let  me  be  told,  let  my  couslitueuls  be  told,  the  people  of  my  state  be 
told,— a  state  whose  soil  tolerates  not  the  foot  of  a  slave,— that  they  are  bound  by  the  constitution  to  a 
long  and  toilsome  march  under  burning  summer  suns  and  a  deadly  Southern  clime  for  the  .suppression 
of  a  servile  war:  that  they  are  bound  to  leave  their  bodies  to  rot  upon  the  sands  of  the  Carolina,  to  leave 
their  wives  and  their  chil.hcu  oi'iihans:  thai  those  who  cannot  m.ircli  are  bound  to  pour  out  their  treasures 
while  their  sous  or  brothers  ar.'  p.iuiing  .ml   I  heir  blood   to  suppress  a   servile,   .'..mbiue.l   with  a  civil  or  a 
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teen  yars  from  the  time  (April,  LS4L') 
ech  from  wliiidi  tin-  last  of  the  fore- 
■  :i(lth  of  Au.aust,  ISIll,  Major  General 
West,  issued  a  iiroelamatiou  in  which, 
.amoiiu-  other  thimjs.  was  the  f.,llowiiie' —  the  slaves  ■•of  ;ill  persons  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  who  shall 
take  up  anus  ;m.rinst  the  I'nited  Slates     .     .     .     are  hereliy  derlaicd  free  men."     This  proclamation,  after- 

\N.iids  ivvoked  liy   I'resideiit    Liiirolii.   inn li.ately  .attivieted  niueli  iiotiee.  and  was  widely  discussed.     The 

Xew  York  /'/■(/-/(//(.  in  Its  issue  of  Seiiteiiilier  1 .  ISIiI.eoiitaiiied  ;in  editori.al  eiitilleil  ••.lohii  Quincy  Adams  on 
Skavery  Kiii.aneipal  kmi  as  .\fferled  hy  W.ar,"  in  wliiidi  tile  |iriiiriples  Laid  down  in  the  speech  of  1842  were 
ipiot'd  anil  ajiplied  to  thf  action  of  (reiieral  Fremont.  The  article  wa-i  \ery  j^-enerally  reprinted,  and  the 
reii.rd  further  examined.  Finally  Charles  Sumner  made  full  use  of  the  material  thus  collected  in  a  speech 
delixered  liefore  the  Republican  state  convention,  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  October  1,  1801.  (Works, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  l!l-2:i:  also  vol.  vii.  p.  142.1  Mr.  Sumner  then  said—"  Xo  .attemiit  to  answer  [Mr.  Adams]  was 
ever  made.      .      .      .      Meanwhil.'  his  words  li.avi-  si 1  as  a  loweriiie^  kaiidiuark  .aii.l  lie.aeon." 


Owing  to  the  liold  which  the  Hebrew  Iheoloey  h.as  obt.aiiie(l  on  all  modern  thoug-ht,  the  standards  of 
judgment  usually  ,a|. plied  to  historieal  eiiaiarters  lia\  e  not  lieeii  api.hed  to  Moses.  He  has  been  treated  as 
exceptional.  Meaiiu  liile,  jmlneil  by  those  standards,  it  may  not  unfairly  he  questioned  whether  Moses,  after 
every  ;illo«-,iiiee  has  liiaai  lu.ade  on  in>tliie.il  and  legendary  grounds,  was  not  the  most  many-sided  human 
being  of  whom  we  h.axc  liuowledge.  I'he  1 'eiitateuidi  was  unquestionably  transmitted  for  centuries  in  an 
unwritten  form  throueh  a  consecrated  order,  or  priesthood,  much  as  the  New  Testament  Gospels  seem  to 
have  been  at  a  later  period.  Seven  or  eight  centuries  of  oral  ti-an.smission  may  have  elapsed  in  the  one  case, 
as,  in  the  other,  close  iqioii  two  centuries  certainly  elapsed,  before  any  of  the  Gospels  assumed  the  shape 

they  h.ave  siii.e  li.lil.  .iiiil  now  have.      Tt  w.is  luurh  tin-  same  with  the  ] ins  of  Homer:    the  fraviding  rhap- 

sodisls  Iheiv  doom  .aiuoue  till-  Creeks  lor  three  .-.■iitiiries  what  those  of  the  sa.-red  order  iIkI  anion-  the  He- 
brews for  t«iee  thai  period.  Xevert  h.less,  the  l'eiitateu,-h,  like  Homer  and  the  body  of  (iosi,.!  doctrine, 
bears  the  distinct  impress  of  one  gie.at  creative  mind,  original  and  individual.  The  iirohaliilitii-s  are  that 
the  eiueiidafions.  iuseitions,  and  amiililications  of  later  times  have  emasculated  rather  than  iiuiiio\  ed  the 
original  <-oiiception.  In  the  casi-  of  Moses,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is  well-nigh  irresistilde  that,  in  some 
remote  .and  now  largely  fabulous  p.asl.  .a  man  did  exist,  who  put  his  stamp  with  unparalleled  distinctness 
oil  one  ancient  and  semi-barbarons  r.aee.  .and,  tliroiigh  it.  on  .all  modern  and  civilized  races.  I'liis  mythical 
character,  moreover,  looms  irp  thi'ough  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament  with  a  vivid  individuality  possessed 
by  almost  no  historical  personage.  He  seems  to  have  been  equally  great  as  a  philosopher,  a  law-giver,  a 
theologist,  a  poet,  a  soldier,  an  executive  magistrate,  and  an  historian.  Compare  him,  for  instance,  with 
Julius  (.!*sar,  also  a  iii.any-sided  man,  whose  influence  on  human  events  is  perceptible  even  to  the  pres- 
ent time.     A  coiisuiuiii.ate  militai y  commander  and  political  organizer,  Caesar  wrote  his  Commentaries.     As 

a  strategist  he  m.i>   ha\c  1 ii  superior  to  Moses:   and  yet  it  is  very  questi(mable  whether  he  ever  executed 

a  more  brilliant  or  sncca'ssful  movement  than  the  lu.aivli  out  of  Egypt  or  the  pass.aee  of  the  l.'ed  Se.a,  as 
those  operations  h.a\c  come  down  to  us.  Indeed,  .all  the  early  campaigns  of  the  Israelites  scnu  to  have 
been  uniformly  bi>lh  planned  and  carried  out  in  a  masterly  way.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  literai>  |iiodnct, 
the  De  Bello  (iallic.  is  in  no  way  comparable  to  Exodus.  As  a  philosopher,  the  autlioril>  ol  him  who  con- 
ceived, or  at  least  reilinaal  to  form,  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  undisputed  until  well  into  the  luescut  .  i  utiiry. 
and  is  even  now  implicitly  aca-pted  by  the  great  mass  of  those  calling  themselves  ( 'hristi.ans.  The  binding 
character  of  the  d.'calogue  is  re.a,giii/,ed,   and   it  lies  at,  the  basis  of  modern   legislation.     As  a  po.-t.  Homer 
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llnir  is  11(1  <|iii-  wliich  ill  suljliiiiitv  ot  iimx  (iiiinl  a>  will  .is  liuiiiaii  iiitficsl  (•onipari'.s  with  the  Ixmks  uf 
Mosi-s.  As  a  chii^f  iiiafristratf.  tin-  llchnw  iiioiililrd.  <ir  at  Irast  left  his  iiiipriiit,  oil  a  racf  which  has  i,i-ovi-il 
(III-  iiii.si  inark.'.l  ami  persistant  in  typr  the  caiili  lias  yet  pn.tlucfd.  .Icsiis  Christ  was  of  it.  Finally,  as  an 
histi.i  i.in.  \\  iiili-  ihr  Ir.iiniiifr  anil  .jiiil;,'iiicnt  of  Moses  have  not  stooil  the  test  of  inoilern  eritieisin,  his  iiar- 
ralivc  was  a.-.-eph-.l  as  iiieontrovertihie  until  within  the  nieiiiory  of  those  now  liviiifr,  and  has  passed  into 

.■ n..n>pe,M-l,. 

What  nllirr  man  in  all  iv,-,,r,|ed  history- inyMii,-al.  lefieiidary.  or  historically  aulheiilie  -  presents  sn.-h 


invay  iiuildiiiir  of  the    Massaehnsetls    Historical  Soci- 

•  younjr   pers.Mis  now    read  (Jihhoii   tliroH.<rh  as  he  was 
up  in  -the   lillies."     A,-curate  information  on  .such  a 

•  lilirary  in  .a  r,ui>iil.iaMe  .Massachusetts  city  I  have 
I  somewhat  careful  im|uiry.  that  (he  copy  of  the  '  De- 
s.  not  oiici-  hei'ii  consecutively  read  thronjrli  l>y  a  siii- 
iks  no  yeiitleniairslil.raiy  should  he  witlumt.'  I  know, 
.  lull  because  new  editions   from  time  to  time  appear, 

and  111.-  lMM,k>,llri>  alway>  haxe  il  '  in  >l..,k : '  I  l.al  it  is  dii.|.ed  into  here  and  llieiv.  and  more  or  less,  I  do 
not  doiil.l;    Imi  that  il  is  now    lai-vly  or   syslemalically   read  Uy   .vonii«-  i.eople  ,,nhe   cmiiifr  K''nerati(m.  1 

This  passage  was  at  llie  lime  remark. 'd  upon,  ami  siilis..i|U..iilly  I.mI  to  a  .•oii>i, herald.'  correspon.l.Mi.'e. 
In  111.-  c.mrsc  ..f  that  corivspondem-.'.  as  .,.',-asi.m  ..ff.uv.l.  1  eml.'av.ir.'.l  furlli.'r  t..  inform  myself,  tlirou.sjh 
puWli>li.'i>.  l.n,.kM-llr,s.  librarians,  inslrm-tms  an.l  slud,-„1s.  T,,  r.-.-Kdi  any  r.-ally  \aluaM.-  ivsulls  such  an 
imiuiry  woiiM.  ,,r,-nuisc.  liav,'  t..,-o\,Ta  hr..a,l  li.-l.land  he  >ysl..mali.-ally  .-.ui.lu.l.-.l.  This  was  .nit  of  my 
iM.u.'r.  X..n.-  111.-  l.-^s  ihe  (|urMi..iis  luv.dve.l  an-  .if  momeiil .  an.!  a  thorouirh  inv.>sti}r;,tion  liy  a  c.mipetent 
ami  mipr.-.iudi.-.-.l  p.-i-.m.  uilh  almiidan,-.-  ..f  liim-  a1  his  .lisposal,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  sUfrfTi'stive,  and. 
n..l  impr..b.-d.ly.  mi-lil  ivm-.iI  mmu.-  .|uin-  um-.vp.-.-h-.l  .-..mlilions.  e.lm-ational  as  well  as  popular.  While  the 
,-..i-i-.->p.,n.l,iH-,-  ,-ai-ii,-.l  .Ml  by  im-  wav  .l,->nll.  .i-\ .  .-i-  w.-ll  as  limit. -,l.  s.mi.-  ..fill.-  points  .level.iped  by  it  are 
m..i-.-  .11-  l.-s>  m.|. -worthy  .-iii.l  m.iy  in.-ili-  olli.-rs  I.,  a  moi.-  sysl.-mati.-  iii.|iiiry.  I  Ih.-n-lor.-  jrive  si.ace  to 
Ih.-iu. 

Fn.m  publisliinj;-  linn,  and  b,M.ks,-ll,-rs  n.,1  niu.-li  .d'  v.-ilm-  i-onld  b,-  ..b|.-iine,l.  Tlu-  form.-r  are.  not  uii- 
nalurally.  mor.-  ..r  l.-ss    |-,-li.-.-n)    .m    m;ill,-rs   .-.mii.-.-l.-.l    with  lli.-ir   busin.-ss:    wliih-  the  b,Md<s,llers  ii.it  only 

right  has  to  be  tak.ii  ml.,  .-..um.I.-i  al  i..n.  S.,  far  as  c,)iiclusi<.ns  could  b.-  .Irawii  from  information  derived 
from  these  .s.mrc-s.  tli.-y  w.iul.l  s.-.-m  yi-nerally  to  be  that  the  demand  lor  books  of  an  historical  character 
has  increased  largely,  au.l  is  still  in.-reasiiig.  l'.iil  while  this  is  true  <if  both  the  more  e.viiensive  an.l  the 
(dieaper  editions,  there  is  nothing  indicative  of  a  special  or  .lisproiiortionate  incre;ise  in  the  case  of  history 
as  compare.l  with  other  bran.-hes  of  literature.  Among  what  may  be  called  the  st-mdard  English  and 
.\im-ri.-aii  writirs.  th.-  .|i-ma-i.l  is  f..r  I  la-  writings  of  (iibboii,  Macaulay.  ("arlyle,  and  Green:  and  for  those 
.if  I'ri-M-.ill.  M.ill.y.  ami  l-'isk.-.  In  I'.osl.iii  il  seems  of  late  to  be  simiewhat  in  the  following  proportions: 
(ireen  ITill.  Ma.-aulay  lOil.  C.-irlyh-  an.l  (nbboii  7."i,  Prescott  .")0,  Motley  :«).  Text-books  and  what  maybe 
called  ephemeral  liisl.iri.-al  wiilings  are  not  t.akeii  into  considerjition.  Taking  the  English-speaking  public 
in  .-ill  parts  of  the  world  .-o  .i  whole,  Ma.-aulay  and  ("arlyle  would  .seem  to  be  the  two  standard  historical 
writers  inicomparably  most  in  vogue.  Ev(>n  in  Ainerica  there  have  been  numerous  editions  of  the  works 
of  both  of  those  writers,  while  single  editions  of  Ameri<-an  works  of  a  similar  ehiiraeter  Lave  sufficed  to 
meet  the  demand.  For  Gibbon  alone  of  the  older  writers  does  there  seem  to  be  any  active  demand.  One 
feature  in  the  demand  is  noticeable.  The  readers  of  histoi-y  seem  largely  to  buy  and  own  the  copies  they 
use.  The  public  libraries  will  alone  absorb  full  editions  of  :iny  new  work:  but,  of  the  standard  writers, 
they  as  a  rule  buy  the  better  and  more  e.xpensive  iminessions,  while  the  great  mass  of  cheai*  reprints  and 
seeond-haud  copies  is  ab.sorbed  by  a  vast  reading  public,  which  tVn-merly  did  not  exist  at  all  and  of  wlii.-h 
little  is  uow  kuowu.     Its  demand  is,  however,  on  the  lines  indicated. 
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Thr  1.1. -1  .ju>t  icf.i  rc-.l  I...  ih;.t  what  may  W  t.-iin.d  I  he  -.iiMaiiU'd  ifa.lcis  ..f  liistoiy.  or  tliost-  i-qual  to 
i-<.n!iiiuiiiis  lii>toiical  icailiiifr.  iiiefcr  to  own  the  copies  of  tin-  l>ooks  tlii-y  read,  and  to  a  lartrc  extent 
<-oiiliivr  I..  d<i  >o  eitlier  lliroii'.'li  tile  liaifiaiii-staiid  or  tlie  elieap  leiiiint.  lias  a  vefv  close  lieni-iiifc  on  the  in- 
i\iciM-.>  In  l,c  drawn  from  the  .-tatislics  and  exicri.iice  (,f  the  (.uldic  lilnaries.  These  aKencies  are  all 
iiindrrii.  and  their  iliHneiice  has  not  yet  had  time  in  which  fully  to  ass.  rt  itself.  A  develoi.nielit  of  the  hist 
half  century,  ihcy  an'  still  in  the  formative,  nr  plastic,  state.  As  rcfrards  them,  and  their  influence  on  the 
reading;'  of  historical  works,  fuither  iiuiuiry  and  i-orrcs)ioiidcuce  have  led  to  a  revisal  of  first  inipres.sions. 
As  respects  histiiiicnl  icadinjr  and  study  now  c,,in};-  on.  1  i;r:i\(ly  douht  whether  any  safe  inferences  can  be 
drawn  from  llii>  souive.  As  ;i  rule  ahoul  live  i  .'i  i  per  cent  of  the  liocd<s  callcil  for  at  the  desks  of  our  pub- 
lic liliraric-  arc  classilicd  ;is  hi>tnrical:   liul.  en  the  other  lianil.  fuither  investigation  leads  ine  to  infer  that 

those  who  r.'Mirt  to  the  ]aililic  lilnaries  for  1 l;s  of  this  soil  do  s<.  .-is  a  rule  either  edneationally.  that  is,  in 

couiK'ction  with  school  studies,  or  they  arc  cihcnieral  readers.  This  apjiears  clearly  on  examination  in  a 
jjulilic  lilirary  of  almost  any  historical  work  in  several  volumes.  The  Mrst  will  almost  invariably  bear  marks 
of  h.avy  handling,  and  will  probably  have  be.  n  s.-nt  to  tlf  liind.T:  th.' siic-.-.^diiifr  volumes  will  show  fewer 
,nid  fewer  si^ns  of  use:  while  the  elosiiifr  volumes,  excei.t  tli.'  index  volume,  will  be  >|iiit.-  fresh.  People 
who  le.id  such  w.n-ks  through  with  inidit  or  ple.-i-ure  pinl.-dily  own  them.  (His.m  \atiou  from  the  public 
library  point  of  view  is,  th.-rcfor.'.  on  this  subj..ct.  apt  to  b,-  deceptiv.'. 

Vox-  in.stanee,  an  oflRcial  of  .me  of  (he  laieot  and  nn.st  exteiisiv.-ly  used  imbli,-  libraries  in  the  country 
writes  me,  speaking  of  fiibl  ,  n.  ••  It  i-  my  opMiion  that  .-i  fair  pel  .•.■uta.i;c  of  those  who  undeitake  (iibb.m 
jiut  the  job  thiduyh.  "^'.lll  can  dr:iw  .■ibout  .-luy  iiifereiicc  you  pl.'ase  on  the  nd.-itive  place  (iilibon  now 
hold-."  Another.  .■ilnio>l  .■(|u;illy  well  pl;ici  .1  from  the  >aiii.'  point  of  observation,  has  written  to  nie, 
••  Th.'re  is  no  doubt  th;it  tli.'  fact  fyou  observ.l  as  to  the  condition  of  th.-  several  volumes  of  Gibbon  on  the 
shelves  of  the  jmblic  library  of  Quincy  could  be  verified  by  ob.servation  in  this  library,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  most  otlu^r  public  libraries  in  this  country."  I\Iy  own  inlVrcu.'c  n.iw  is  tli.it  the  p.>ople  who  read 
"Th.'  Decline  and  Fall,"— and  they  are  many, -own  it.  Th.'  copi.'s  iutli.'  pulilic  libraries  are  used  for 
ex))erimental  piirpo.ses,  or  for  tojiical  reference. 

On  the  general  snbj.'ct.  1  lind  many  sugir.'stive  p.-irayniidis  in  my  juiblic  librari;in  correspondence. 
The  following  for  instance:  — 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  very  f.w  i i.le    uowjidays  li.'iv.-  tli.-  time  .-lud    pati.-nce  to  r.'a.l  a  i.r.>lix 

hist.iry  thr.mgh  by  .-ours.',  .ir  I'vcn  to  w.-ide  throimh  tli.'  novels  which  wcr.'  .■oiislruct.-d  with  so  great  elab- 
.u-ation  of  exciting  incid.'iit  for  th.'  .'ditication  of  our  gr;iudfatli<i  >.  It  i-  our  .'Xiu'ricnce  that  (iiblx.n  and 
Hallam  and  Lingard  and  lluiue  and  B:mcroft  ar.'  ncv.'r  read  .utin-.  It  may  be  said  that  the  attempt  is 
s.'hlom  if  ever  made  to  do  ..,..  There  is  som.'times  an  eff.irt  to  ni,'i>t,'r  M,-ic;iiilay,  or  Carlyle,  or  Motley,  or 
l're>c,,tt:  but  it  is  evident  that  this  is  too  often  with  flagging  int.'rest.  The  hi.storical  writings  .if  Francis 
l',irl<iii:iii  and  -101111  Fiskc  ,ire  in  great  popular  deinan.l.  Tlies.'  ar.'  so  broken  ni)  into  separate  topics  that 
tlu'  t.-i>k  >cl  b.'forc  the  t.'a.lcr  does  not  app.'ar  formi.hibh'.  and  wlu'U  he  has  r.-ad  ii).  on  one  toi.ic  he  is  <piite 
lik.'ly  to  be  lured  by  the  interesting  narrativi'  .'ni.l  the  biscin.-iling  styli'  into  .-i  coutinuaucc  through  other 
work-  ..f  the  saui.'  auth.u-.  Captain  Mahau's  books  ar.'  much  r.ad.  as  ;ir.'  also  (ii.'.n-s  shoilcr  history  ami 
M,-C;irtliy"s  -History  of  onr  own  Tiin.'s,"  and  the  r.'ccnt  histories  of  Schoul.'r  and  Hho.les. 

"Though  there  is  l.'ss  r.'ailing  by  course  of  viduminous  histories  than  foriiu-rly,  the  sludv  of  hi>tory  was 
iicv.r  UH.re  p.ipniar.  The  t.-mlcncy  of  the  tim.'s  is  lowar.l  .•.m.lensation.  W.'  want  our  facts  in  a  nutshell: 
w.'  cannot  spend  time  over  nniniportant  iletails:  the  hist.iri.-in  is  expe.-ted  to  .separate  the  chaff  from  the  grain. 
So  w.'  have  numerous  con<l.>ns.>d  histories  and  biographi.'s,  soineof  which  are  .'X.'elletit.  though  some  show- 
to,,  cl.arly  the  .•hara.-t.M'istic  of  having  b.'eii  mad.'-t.i-order  at  the  expense  of  the  publish.-r.  But  the  fact 
that  111.'  publish.'rs  find  them  pr.ditabh'  is  good  evidenc.'  that  such  books  aiv  the  kin.l  which  many  persons 
ar.' buying. 

"  Much  of  the  hist.u-i.-al  r.-ading  with  which  we  come  into  conta.-t  in  this  library  is  by  topi.-,  under  the 
gui.kin.'c  of  clubs  and  instructors,  and  therefore  systematic." 

"  1  .lon"t  see  how  you  can  hope  to  induce  the  average  person  of  mo.lcr;it.'  iiiltlligeiicc  to  do  more  than  read 
( he  newspapers  and  a  few  monthly  magazines  in  tlie.se  .lays.  History  does  not  come  to  him  any  hniger  through 
the  volume:  it  comes  to  him  through  the  morning  paper,  as  it  never  did  before.  Historians  are  still  a 
little  to.)  much  inclined  to  write  histories  in  the  old  style:  even  John  Fiske  do.-s,  it  would  .seem.  Whereas 
entir.'ly  n.'W  conditions  ,if  lif.'  ami  kn..wl.'<lge  w..ul<l  scm  to  call  for  .'i  n.'W  kin.l  of  history:  what  kin.l.  1 
cannot  t.'U  y.m." 
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••  I  ,l,,uht  if  tell  uii,l,.i-iv.,lu,-itcs  at.  Vale  have  n-ad  CiM.o,,  .luiin-  tlic  |,ast  live  years:  many.  Ik, weaver, 
have  mid  CavlylrV  ■  K,v<l,Ti.-k.-  and  more  his  'Freu.-h  Iv'cn  ..hition.'  •' 

"IfindmVM'lf  moiv  and  m.nv  astcmished  at  the  nairowm-  ran-e  nf  rcadin,-'.  It  may  In- thai  1  .lon't  see 
the  whole  thin.u'.'r  thai  i  form  wron,;.- estimates.  Imt  1  am  in  arror.l  with  the  more  ohservm-of  my  :isso- 
ciates  when  1  tell  you  tli.at  the  iM'adint;-  h.-il,its  of  tin-  -.-iveram-'  rea.ler  are  not  desultoiy  —  1  wish  they 
were  — lint  sharply  delined  and  within  most  .-ontnicted  limits,     l.et  mi'  si»'rify  iu  the  matter  of  rnite.l  St.-ites 

hiooTaiihies  of  famous  .\m.'rir.-ins.  To-day  it  is  notire.al  ile  thai  the  i^vnei'at  ion  rerelifly  graduated  from  the 
l.ulilie  S(d[(iols  se<'nis  to  have  imiiilied  110  general  taste  for  re.adiui;' —  and  does  not  seek  to  ex|i,iud  its  sm;dl 
ae<|uirements  lieyond  a  ,t;iveu  ],oint.  For  several  years,  off  and  (m,  I  have  been  the  civil  service'  ex.annner 
for  this  lihrary.  and  I  c.'in  assert  that  the  only  knowledge  of  American  history,  or  worse,  df  .\niiTir;iii 
historical  writings,  is  coulined  to  the  work  of  one  Montgomery,  of  whom,  I  dare  say,  you  iie\  er  lie.ard. 
Very  rarely  a  youiu;'  re.-nh'r  knows  of  Fiske,  more  rarely  of  Higginson  — once  in  a  while  of  Barnes.  ;i  new 
name  to  you,  I  fancy.  Ihit  of  the  importaut  names,  simply  nothing.  What  is  true  in  these  examinati<in 
papers,  is  true  also  of  the  iieojile  who  <'ome  to  read.  They  largely  confine  themselves  to  this  sort  of  histor- 
ical reading." 

"In  the  past  few  ye.ai-s  there  h;is  also  been  a  gradual  restriction  of  the  limits  of  literary  tastes.  Chil- 
dren, in  our  schools,  and  1  suiijiosi'  the  tendency  comes  from  the  West,  .are  fed  on  very  limited  ]i;i|i.  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  and  a  few  otiiei-s  are  the  only  names  known  to  them— and  there  seems  to  he  no 
encouragement  of  a  geueial  taste.  .So  far  as  w-e  then  are  able  to  discern,  everything  is  '  ]i.itriotie"— [palri- 
otic  speeches,  poems,  history,  one  might  hazard  the  st.-itemeut  tli.il  in  llie  '  n.ature  studies'  so  jmpul.ir- now— 
what  we  used  to  call  'natural  history' — the  bugs,  heetles.  huttertlies,  and  llowcis  must  tie  iiatiiotie  too. 
This  all  may  seem  exaggerated  and  fanciful,  but  I  assure  ycui  that  it  is  not  to  us.  We  tiaee  ii  to  a  sort  of 
spurious  conception  of  specializ.ation  anamg  teachers  and  es|ieci;dly  .-imoiig  school  committees.  Wliatevci' 
the  cause,  I  submit  to  you  th.at.  it  is  a  deiiressing  fact  that  children  should  grow  up  with  a  partii-ulai-  know  1- 
edge  of  Longfellow  and  Mr.  ^lontgomery's  history,  and  not  the  least  acciuaintance  with  the  general 
works  of  literature  anil  histcu-v.  .-it  least  of  America  and  England.  This  is  one  reason  why  Gibbon 
is  not  read  more  — nobodx  he.ais  .aliont  him  to-day  — or  of  Grote,  or  Mommsen,  — though  Macaulay  still  has 
his  readers.-' 

The  truth  seems  to  be  th.at.  so  tar  .as  the  generrd  pulili,-  is  eon.-erned.- i  hat  largest  portion  of  the  body 
liolitic  which  is  hn.ally  inllnence.l  l.y  that  hodyV  seeretious.- no  eonelusious  ;ir,-  reliable  the  indiK-tions  I,, 
which    d,.    m.t    include  the  Snnd;,y  iiewsp,-,i,e,-an,l   the    periodi.-.al.      These    eirrukate    by  the  ndllion.  and  are 

most  c-.arefully  sh.aped  to  m.'et  iIk^  dem.an.l  of  the  ,l,ay.      They  all  give  el,   spac,.  to  historical  topics.   ,leal- 

ing  with  them  in  popul.ar  form,  Foinierly.  lu^ither  the  medium  nor  the  method  existed.  Their  function  and 
influence  have  never  heeu  .adeipiately  iuM'stigated.  As  a  liter.atuii'.  hesides  cre.-iting  a  lu'w  tield  of  encu- 
mous  size,  the  periodical  .and  the  Sund.ay  i)aiier  have,  as  leisure  i-eadiug.  kargely  suinaseded  the  I'.ilile.  I'il- 
griin's  Progress,  Tiohinsiui  < 'lais.ie.  .-md  .all  literatui-e  of  that  elass. 

Turning  now  to  the  education.al  institutions.- .■>]..■.-, all  v  tlh.se  of  the  more  advinnaal  gra.le,- and  the 
student  class,  it  would.  I  think,  he  toiind  tli.at  a  giv.af  .-iLaimv  has  taken  place  in  leiaait  years.  Not  only 
h.ave  new  methods    he.ai    iutrodue,.,!.    lint    ,a    liraiieh    ..f  edue.ati.m    li.as    heen    ,-,-ille,l  into  heing.      Foriiiei-|y,- 

.auth.irs  .and  leading  f.acts  of  wliicli  a  so-called  edu.-.ated  man  should  li.ave  .some  ku;nvledge:  it  is  now  taught 
as,  at  onca-.  a  s(aema'  .and  ,a  ]iliilosopliy.  Ajijiroaidied  in  this  w;iy  liy  a  newly  created  race  of  instru<-tors.  it 
naturally  and  almost  neci'ss.arily  runs  into  vagaries.— what  m.ay  best  be  described  as  educatioiLal-'fads." 
Tlie  original  reseaiadi.  to)iieal.  period  and  realistic  methoils  seem  to  he  those  now  most  in  vogiu'.  As  inti- 
mated in  the  text,  the  aitistic  side  is  in  disreimti-.  while  little  or  no  atteuticm  is  ji.iid  to  hislorv  ,is  liter.ature. 
Altogether  it  is  suggesti\-e  of  ,a  re\i\iil  on  a  more  seieiitilic  b.asis  of  Carlyle's  l»r.  Dry.asdiisl  dispens.ation. 
and  can  hardly  be  considered  insi.iring.  The  following  e.xtr.aets  from  letters  1  have  received  thi-ow  light 
on  this  subject:  — 

"I  have  nowadays  under  m.v  instruction  only  such   seniors  and  gr.aduates  of and as  i-lect  my 

courses,  perh.aiis  sixty  or  sev.-nty  individuals  each  year.  Among  these  1  should  suspect  that  perh.aiis  one  in 
ten  might  have  real  Cailyh's  •  lievolution.'  I  should  be  astonislu'd  to  liiid  th.atonein  twenty  li.ad  read 
even  half  of  M.acanlay  or  (iil.hon.  or  one  in  fifty  Bancroft.  As  for  '  Frediaick  the  Great.'  th.it  would  be  ;is 
rarely  perused  as  Augustine's  '  ( 'ity  of  (bid.'     One  in  five  might  know  something  of  Parknuin.  Fiske,  and 
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M,'ili;in.  mi  !K-c'()illlt,  of  tlicir  fr<>iUT;il  popnlarily.  liowcvcr.  r.-illicr  tliiiii  .-my  sliiinilus  due  fo  .•-.llcjr,.  work. 
Ck en's  hook  oujoys  a  jficatcr  iioimlaiity,  I  slioulil  iirusunu',  than  any  of  the  otlicvs. 

••  1  vvillvfiiture  to  add  the  following?  lefli'otioiis  in  cxtcnnation  of  what  you  appear  to  deem  an  indii-aliou 
of  a  iihii-lancc  on  tlie  i)ait  of  the  present  fri'iienition  to  apply  themselves  patiently  to  prolonfr.'il  arul  se- 
rious tasks.  It  is  undoul)te<lly  true  that  the  methods  of  iiistriietion  in  our  m.)re  eonspienons  institntions  of 
learnin-  iiiililal.'  ajrainst  -the  habit  of  stea.ly,  or  "eourse"  historical  readiii},'.'  hut  I  shouKl  he  very  loath 
to  add,  ,•!>  >nu  d(i.  -and  sustained  tliouj;lit ."  anions  our  students.  TlK-re  is  indeed  little  eneourasement  to 
read  loui;-  \vork>  tlin.u.i;li.  and  .-evlainly  there  is  little  tendency  lo  extol  any  writer  as  a  prophet.  But  it  is 
not  iiiipo>sil.le  that  the  causes  of  th.'  discredit  into  which  the  (dd.'r  method  has  fallen  may  indicate  after  all 
iTicrc.isiuir  insif^ht  and  discrinunation.  These  causes  appear  to  me  to  be,  first,  a  jjrowing  tendency  to  a 
hroailcr  and  more  synip2ithetic  method  of  dealing  with  the  past.  We  are  no  lonf^er  chiefly  interested  in  po- 
litical events,  nor  are  the  best  writers  of  to-day  {ruilfy  of  the  Tctiihn:  so  apparent  in  the  partisan  treatments 
of  (iiljlioii,  Hiune,  Prcseott,  Macaulay,  and  Motley. 

••The  broader  eonception  of  history  leads,  secondly,  to  a  topical  treatment  of  the  subject:  students 
turn  to  special  rather  than  general  works  of  reference.  An  advanced  student  is  taught  to  turn  often  to  a 
monograph,  or  the  most  recent  edition  of  a  technical  encyclopa>dia,  rather  than  to  so-called  'standard"  gen- 
eral treatments."' 

•■  r.ix.ii.illy.  I  feel  that  we  shall  be  ahh'  sometime  to  condiine  the  advantages  both  of  form  and  re;id- 
.-dileness  with  till'  requirements  of  seientilii-  truth  and  relevancy."' 

••  I  siKudd  say  that  the  *7h(7/oi(.s  habit  of  the  men  runs  rather  to  topical  than  to  eour.se  reading;  and  that, 
outside  the  range  of  their  fixed  studies,  they  take  their  pleasure  from  poetry  and  fiction  rather  than  from 
the  historians.  I  should  say  that  siudi  gemu-al  historical  reading  as  I  remember  to  have  been  the  delight  of 
my  ou  M  uii.lergradnate  I  Is7:v  77  i  days  is  now  k'ss  eomnmn  than  it  u.sed  to  be. 

•■'I'he  len(hiM'>  i~  decidedly  to\vani>  -other  aiul  more  recent  JiU'thods.'  JIacaulay  and  Carlyle  are  too 
m\ii-li  decried  in  the  (•lassro<iTu.  V.vru  (Ireen  is  looked  upon  askance  as  a  bit  too  'literary,'  I  suspect;  and 
the  men  ulici  wcudd  be  scholars  are  .sternly  hidden  to  the  metho<ls  of  eolorless  investigators.  Let  ns  pray 
lli.it  we  sh.tll  some  day  come  to  a  sane  halaiu-e  in  these  m,-itters.  and  not  start  yoimg  historians  copying  false 
st.iud.nds  of  either  extreme." 

'•  1  am  nearly  certain  that  the  aver.-ige  uudeigr.-ulnate  who  h,is  .inything  to  do  with  historical  eleetives 
in  the  most  important  colleges  now  reads  in  a  year  more  history  th.iu  did  the  average  undergraduate  of  a 
geiu'iation  ago.  But  the  methods  of  instruction  now  emi)loyed  uuike  it  likely  that  he  reads  cliai)ters  or 
p<u-ti(Uisof  books,  reads  with  a  view  to  getting  various  lights  upon  particular  transactions  or  eiiisodes  of 
history,  rather  than  to  read  c(msecutively  through  works  comprising  several  v<dumes  each. 

■•  1  am  sure  that  the  average  undergradiuite  has  not  less  patience  or  grit  than  the  average  undergradu- 
ate of  my  time.  1  think  he  works  more;  but  he  works  in  a  different  numuer.  I  have  taken  counsel  chietly, 
ill  respect  1(1  your  c|uestions.  of  our  assistant  librarian,  who  remembers  pretty  well  what  books  are  taken 
mil  fidiii  the  rilii;ii>.  lie  knows  no  recent  in.stance  of  a  student  having  read  through  Gibbon's  '  Decline 
and  I'ali."  C.iil^le's  •  Kredeii,  k  the  Great'  has  recently  been  attempted  by  one  or  two,  but  not  completed. 
Carlyle's  ■French  devolution"  has  been  a  good  deal  read.  Of  a  c(msecutive  reading  of  Bam-roft  he  re- 
meuihers  no  instaiu-e.  Some  have  read  through  Motley's  '  Diilcdi  Heimblic'  Probably  no  one  has  also 
gone  through  his  '  History  of  the  United  Netherlands."     .lohn  Fiske"s  writings  are  nnich  in  demand. 

••  1  believe  you  would  find  very  few  college  libraries  in  which  the  last  volume  of  (iibhon  showed  signs 
of  h;iviiig  been  mu(di  used  at  any  period,  though  V<d.  I  is  often  worn  out. 

••  ll  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  question  has  arisen  in  my  niin<l  whether  our  students  ought  not  to-day 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  more  reading  that  is  not  positively  required.  But  I  presume  tliat  I  shall 
answer  the  question,  as  T  have  always  answered  it  before,  by  concluding  that  it  is  a  better  plan  to  make 
sure  tU:\t  (ill  the  students  do  enough  work  and,  toward  thatenil,  to  fill  up  the  time  of  all.  even  of  those  who, 
without  restraint,  woidd  read  enough." 

••The  habit  of  reading  practised  by  university  students  in  history  to-day  is  that  of  topical  comjiarisiui — 
or  , -It  least  (if  the  student  or  the  references  be  at  fault)  topical  cumulation.  Thus  in  the  last  decade  a 
c<uisider;dde  number  of  pamphlets  of  references  on  American  hi.story  have  been  published,  doing  on  a 
small  scale  what  the  •Guide"  of  Professors  Chauniug  and  H:nt  does  on  a  larger  one.     Judging  from  these 

creiices  is  lln  method  ii>.(|  ,it  present  not  only  in   univeisilii's  but   ill   colleges  .-ind  larger  high  schools.     A 


g-cnciation  a^o,  douhtloss,  a  student  was  tlnowii  U|h>ii  \\n-  t<xt-l>i».k.  iccilatioii  systi-in:  liut  if  Ik-  wcvc  ani- 
l)iti<)us,  tlu'ii  lie  woulil  ohtaiii  his  i-oinpaiativc  view  of  liistoiy  l)y  n-adiuff  —  iinl*'!"'"''''"!  <"' ''i'<l"'''f'l  — '" 
till-  classic  works.  To-day  the  conipaiative  study  is  iiia.le  easy,  and  is  more  or  less  required:  Ijut  it  is  a].- 
plicd  i>iecenieal.  not  broadly:  to  in<lividual  topics,  narrow  points.  The  student  reads  hisautiiors  'in  little' 
on  each  phase  of  a  movement.  In  this  way  he  ronnds  o\it  ea<-li  whole  while  details  are  fresh  in  mind  — 
howev.-r  he  may  lose  in  other  res|,ecls.  Now  th.'  fact  is.  that  the  tol>ic:d  rea.linir  is  so  exaclinR  that  a  stu- 
dent has  littl,'  lime  for  the  more  oenerous  n'a.lin-  of  Ids  authors.  In  other  uords,  so  lar  as  his  nidversity 
c,iurs,.s  au-  concerned,  the  .-hapter  and  pace  system  is  very  larcely  lorccd  upon  :,  student.  In  view  of 
such  tendencies -which  I  h:ive  ivason  to  heji.'V.'  .are  f^vneral  .and  dominant -it  wouhl  seem  unlikely  that 
the  consecutive  reading  thron.yh  of  classics  will  a.;:.in  h.cun..  more  cmm.m.  It  <-<mld  s,-aicely  hec.mieless 
eomnion." 

•'The  modern  nu'thod  of  settin<r  men  to  W(uk  to  answer  prohlems.  or  liraw  comdusions  from  various 
writers  in  a  report  or  essay,  leads  men  to  u.se  a  hook  for  a  purpose,  and  .such  part  of  it,  therefore,  .-is  they 
w.iiit.  rather  than  to  sit  down  and  read  consecutively  a  siiifjle  author  until  they  have  finished  him.  In  addi- 
li(ui.  doubtless,  the  hurry,  the  scattered  interests  in  thilifrs  athletic  and  public,  iii  collejre  contests  and  e.vhi- 
liitious.  in  social  •functions,'  the  jreneral  lack  of  repose  and  of  steady  ajiplication  also  contribute  to  exi«lain 
the  situati.m.  These  latter  e.xcesses  are  lamentable:  but  the  modern  method  of  historical  study  is  in  my 
opinion  the  rig-ht  one,  even  were  it  not  the  only  feasible  one  under  modirn  conditions." 

•■'Sly  e.xperience  and  ob.servation  ^oes  to  show  that  steady  or  course  historical  rcadinir  anionj;-  the  uii- 
dergrraduates  f)f  the  present  day  is  avoided  as  far  as  possilile.  Xo  more  reading  is  done  than  is  absolutely 
essential  to  satisfy  the  reciuiremeuts  of  the  instructor  in  the  written  weekly  papers,  and  in  the  nii<l-year  and 
linal  examinations.  Furtheruun-e,  the  anunint  of  reepiirod  readinj;  which  the  students  actually  do  is  refju- 
lated  by  their  amliitions  to  obtain  liish,  medium,  or  low  {Trades  in  their  history  courses.  Of  cour.se  there 
are  exceptions  in  the  students  who  do  far  more  than  the  required  re:uliiijr  simply  because  they  are  frreatly 
interested  in  the  subject-matter  itself,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  average  student  of  to-day  does  no  more  than 
h..  really   has  to." 

•■  1  shonhl  say  students  of  to-day  read  widely  in  history,  but  not  with  very  irreat  steadiness:  the  >rieat- 
est  bursts  are  nearest  the  examination  iieriods." 

Finally  two  others,  one  a  recently  }ri"iduated  ll.irvard  student,  tlie  other  .-m  uiider'rra<luate.  to  wlii>m  in 
my  curiosity  on  the  subject  I  was  led  to  ai)i)ly  bir  inform;ilion  as  to  the  re.idiiiir  ti'iideiicies  ainoui;-  the 
younger  generation  so  far  as  history  from  a  literary  jioint  of  view  was  concerni'd.  kimlly  rejilied  to  my 
queries  as  follows:  — 

"In  general  my  answer  to  your  questions  is  <lecide.lly  that  there  is  very  little  re;idinir  ilone  by  under- 
graduates in  the  older  and  imu'e  .solid  authors.  The  general  tendency  seems  to  be  towards  newer  and 
abridged  works  lik.^  M.  Duruy's  '.Middle  Ages'  and  'Modern  Times.'  What  little  reading  is  done  in  books 
like  (iibbon,  Carlyle,  Hallam,  etc.,  is  done  in  little  '.labs:'  there  is  no  thought  of  a  cmsecntiv,.  study  of 
tlH^m.  Kspeeially  is  thi.s  true  in  the  case  ..f  Ciblmii.  1  h.-id  ,Mlmo>t  s,-iid  th.-it  the  '  l)e,-line  an.l  F.-dl'  is  as 
little  known  here  now,  as  in  the  days  when  its  use  was  forbid.len  as  'unorthodox.'  It  w.isone  of  the  b,,oks 
out  of  which  the  freshmen  in  histiu'y  were  advised  to  read  a  hundred  pages,  and  though  1  told  all  my  boys 
that  they  ought  at  least  to  look  into  it  ami  know  who  (Jibbon  was,  the  general  tendency  was  to  light  shy  of 
so  weighty  a  work,  and  rather  to  read  in  books  like  I'rofessiu-  Kmert.m's  '  Intioduction  to  the  Middle  Ages." 
The  ordinary  undergraduate  is  too  much  .scared  by  Macaulay's  allusiveness  to  get  very  far  with  him.  I  llihil; 
I  am  cmrect  in  stating  that  I  attended  a  eimrse  in  which  ten  or  tifteen  lectures  were  devoted  to  the  French 
devolution,  and  Carlyle  was  not  mentioned.  Sorel  and  Von  Siebel  and  Hose  seem  to  have  displaced  him. 
(Ireeii  is  read  a  little  moi-e,  I  think. 

"Of  course  it  is  the  e.xeeption  rather  than  the  rule  for  the  onlinary  undergraduate  to  read  solid  bo(d<s 
whi(di  are  not  reeoninieuded  in  his  courses.  1  don't  think  there  is  any  gre.-it  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent undergraduate  methods  and  those  of  the  undergraduates  of  my  d.iy." 

"  I  think  that  most  undergraduates  do  very  little  steady  reading  in  history,  the  general  teiulcncy  being 
to  keep  very  near  the  niinimnni  amount  of  lu-escribed  reading  in  courses.  Jlauy  men  make  sincere  resolves 
to  read  more,  and  liciihi  to  read  long  works,  but  those  who  read  from  beginning  to  end  are  few  indeed.  A 
great  deal  of  hist(nical  information  is  gained  indirectly  through  indiscriminate  magazine  reading,  especially 
in  regard  to  current  events.  I  have  found  th.at  most  of  my  .•ic(|uainlanies  ;ire  usually  familiar  with  .so-and- 
so's  artiide  in  this  or  that  maga/.ine.  from  month  to  month. 
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f  volume  through.  Of  eleven  men  to  whoi 
1  through,  three  had  never  i-etul  a  page  of 
[■s  having  been  required  iu  a  freshman  cou 
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est,  ImiI  it  is  iiKirc  l.e,-;nise  (if  his  English  than  because  of  his  hist.iric:il 
(lUi'slioiMd  also  f,-i,v,i,v,l  Marauhiy.  aiul  fur  the  same  reason,  1  fancy, 
ic  him  ill  Knglish  .\ .  ami  in  aiiswciiiig  your  question  the  men  did  not 
nglish  style  and  his  hislcnical  methcids.  None  seemed  to  have  any  opin- 
of  the  different  writers,  not  ever  having  given  any  thdught  tu  the  (jues- 


''I  have  myself  read  Hume,  Gibbon,  Maeaulay,  Eidpath,  Fiske,  Bancroft,  Preseott.  Irving,  much  liiog- 
raphy  and  many  memoirs,  especially  of  American  statesmen  and  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  because  I  like  them ; 
but  1  think  very  few  men  do  this.  Of  the  men  questioned,  eight  had. read  Bryce's 'American  Common- 
wealth,' which  is  required  in  one  of  Professor  MaeVane's  government  courses  here.  Two  had  read  a  part 
of  McMaster's  'United  States,'  in  connection  with  Professor  Hart's  History  13,  and  one  man,  inspired  by- 
work  done  in  Professor  MaeVane's  History  12,  had  read  May's  'Constitutional  History  of  England'  from 
beginning  to  end.     Most  men  here  have  read  Bryce. 

"In  the  sense  implied  in  your  question,  no,  or  very  few,  undergraduates  read  the  long  works  nowadays. 
Most  of  the  men  I  questioned  looked  at  me  rather  quizzically  when  I  asked  them  this  question,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  What  do  you  take  us  fur  ? "  " 

The  inference  ivom  all  of  which  is  dbvioiis.  In  our  institutidus  of  .-ulvanced  eiluc-itioii,  literary  form  as 
an  element  iu  good  liistoricnl  work,  when  not  a.-tually  (liscounteii.-iiiced,  is  now  wholly  ignored.  The  met  hod 
in  vogue  is  suggestive  of  th:it  iiursned  by  the  clitic  of  the  Iv-it.-inswill  (lazette,  iu  his  admired  review  of  tlie 
work  on  Chinese  nietM|ili.\sics.  The  student  is  expected  to  iiniiio\e  himself  in  literature  in  the  English  de- 
partment, and  in  history  .-iiid  the  hist(iric;il  inerhods  in   the   historical  department;   and,  sidisequently,  com- 
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A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BUILDING 


■;  iH'W  l.iiiMiii-  uf  111,.  Stntr  IIist(,ri.-aI  Sc-icty  -if  Wisc.,nsin,  iirovi.lc.l  l.y  tho  gon- 
■u-.ity  ,,f  the  l..,oisla(illvs  ,,l'  IS'.i:,,  ISKT.^iiid  ISitl),  Ikis  1„.,.ii  civrtcl  uim.h  a  rising  l)lot, 
.Ui-uuiid.  .■.msislin.tr  ..I  .iulit  .-ily  \<'\<.  lyiiiy  I"  Hn'  west  i>l'  wlial  is  kn.)\vn  as  tlie 
lower  wnnpus"  .illlic  I'liiviTsily  .>r  Wis.'.msin.  This  pl.it,  wlii.'li  is  •2rA  feet  square, 
iVontinK  (,n  State,  Lang.h.n,  an.l  I'ai'k  slnvts,  was  .l.'.-.i.'.!  t..  tlu'  stat.-  l..r  tli.>  pwrpose,  by  tho 
li.iar.l  of  regents  of  (lie  rniv.'rsily. 

Tlie  statutes  jn'oviding  loi-  the  .'..list  ni.-l  i.m  .it  the  liuil.ling  |..'niiitti>il  tlie  S.ieiety  to  invite 
tlieret..  sueli  ..th.T  stati-supiKirt.'.!  hhi'ari.^s  as  il  .l.vni.'.i  pn.p.'r.  Im-..iii  the  tirst,  it  was  well 
ini.lei'st.M..!  hy  th.'  I'M.ar.l  ..t  I'.uiMing  ( '..iiunissioners  that  Wiv  lihrary  ..t  the  Tniversity  was  to 

!..■  hoLis.il  heneath   the  same   r '.      Ample  i.r..visi.ins  weiv  tiieivlore   ma.le  for  tlie  latter,  an.l 

to  this  fa.-t  the  plans  owe  their  s.)mi'wliat  p.iuliar  arrangement.  The  a(tenii)t  has  lioen  macic, 
ami  we  h.  lieve  suceessfiilly,  t.i  pr.)vi.l.'  f.ir  tw.>  .listinet  lihraries,  se])arately  administered,  hut 
using  tiie  reading  and  delivery  ro.iins  in  eomuDii.  Hy  joint  agreement,  the  Historical  Society 
retains  the  general  administration  of  the  entire  huilding— such  as  heating,  lighting,  cleaning, 
repairing,  policing,  an.l  the  special  cusl.i.ly  of  all  r.)oms  to  whieh  the  jiuhlic  are  admitted;  hut 
il  .laily  use  .il'  its  .)wn  ofii.'cs.  s.'iuinary  rooms,  storage  rooms, 
the  s..uthw.'st  h.„.k-sta.-k  wing.  Wh.-n  the  northwest  hook- 
rsity  lihrary  will  !.<•  traiisf.M'iv.l  thither.  This  wing  will, 
n  .lire.-t  .-.inn. '.11. Ill  with  the  a.lmiuisti-ative  rooms  of  that 


he  rniversity  contr.ils  the 
and  the  space  assigiu'.l  t.)  it  in 
sta.'k  wing  is  coiislru.-t.>.l.  the  [' 
lis  iii.lieat...liin.iii  till'  II.M.r  nlaiis. 


^t,  fa.aiigtlu'  l..w.'r.-am|ms  an.l  th.'  .-ity.  The  1. 
V  fr.un  thes.)Utheast,  on  State  street,  and  the  northeast, 
i.lu.le  the  hook-stack  wing,  and  thus  fail  to  give  an  ade- 
the  hiiil.ling  from  east  to  west.  Although  the  principal 
•e  si.li'  entrances  on  State  and  Langdon  .streets,  with  an 
r  .III  Park  street,  hetweeii  the  hook-stack  wings,  for  the 


ni.ist  familiar  views  of  the  structur 
on  Langdon  street;  hut  these  do  n. 
(plate  conception  of  tlie  great  dejttl 
elltraii.-e  is  .m  the  east  l'a.;a.le,  th.T 
attra.-tive  cam|>us  entran.-c  in  the 
convenience  of  persons  approaching  the  huilding  from  "the  hill."  The  situation  is  command- 
ing. As  the  ground  slopes  upward  to  the  west  (rear),  a  halconied  terrace  is  rendered  neces- 
sary on  the  east,  north,  and  south  sides;  the  east  terrace  is  lighted  by  electric  lanterns 
surmounting  two  beautiful  stone  columns.  The  outlook  from  the  general  reading  room  is  an 
interesting  roof-view  of  the  neiglih.n-hood,  with  jiretty  glinii)ses  of  Lake  Mendota,  dissected  by 
the  University  gymnasium  ami  neighhoring  resiliences.  From  the  roof,  there  is  visible  a  wide 
sweep  of  land  and  water. 

xi  t.si) 
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MARK  OF  WILLIAM    CAXTON,  14BV 
Caxton  was  one  of  the  earliest  English  printers.    As  com- 
monly interpreted,  the  device  reads,  "W  74  C"  — 
possibly  the  figures  refer  to  1474,  the  date  of 
the  introduction  of  printing  into  England. 


MARK    OF    RIVERSIDE    PRESS 
as  representing  .American  printers.     The  design 
by  Klihu  Vedder,  modified  by  the  architects 
for  mosaic  treatment. 
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MARK  OF  THE  ELZIVIRS,  1620 
The  Elzivirs  were  Amsterdam  printers.    The 
"  Non  Solus;"  this,  with  the  device,  symboli: 
the  preference  of  the  wise  for  solitude. 


MARK  OF  ALDUS  MANUTUS,  1502 
The  Aldines  were  at  the  head  of  the  printers  of  Vet 


n  D  n  D  p  p  o^o 


MARK  OF  JEHAN  FRELLON,  1.S40-; 
A  Lyons  ijrinter  of  repute. 


MARK  OF  MELCHIOR  LOTTER,  1491-1536 

A  Leipzig  printer.    As  "Lotter"  is  an  old  German  word 

for  "  vagabond,"  the  mark  represents  a  beggar 

in  a  suppliant  attitude. 


PRINTERS'  MARKS  IN  MOSAIC  PAVEMENT,  FIRST  FLOOR. 


IihSCIfll'T/iiX    OF   Till-:    III  II. DISC 


The  liuil.lin-.  (Icsiirncil  l.y  Ferry  ct  Clas, 
■■ircliilccts,  of  .Milwaukee,  is  e.mstru.'te.l  of  Buff 
IJe.llunl  linu'slone,  Inim  IS.Mllonl,  Ind.  Tlic 
iireliitt'cture  is  of  tlie  Ionic  oi-cU-r,  in  tlie  rcnais- 
sance  style.  Wliile  tlie  exterior  of  the  structure 
is    (lislinctly    llie    work    of    tlie    an-liitecis,  tlie 

is  a  lil.rarians'  wnrksliop- is  in  all  essential 
liarticLilars  the  j.lan  of  those  who  occupy  it. 
Their  wishes  —  hasetl  on  exju'rienee,  on  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  Historical  and  University 
lihraries,  and  on  wide  oliservation  and  study 
of  other  great  releren,-e  and  university  lihraries 
in  this  country  and  ahroad  — have  luvn  faith- 
fully ohserved  hy  the  architects;  and  it  is  he- 
lie\-ed  that  the  huilding  is  as  nearly  )-erfcct  from 
a  lihrarian's  jioint  of  view,  as  possihie  under 
the  circunistanc(>s. 

Thehasonient  is  entered  either  l»y  means  of 
inarhle  stairways  leading  down  from  the  first, 
or  main,  floor,  or  hy  the  freight-runway  on 
State  street.  In  room  no.  2,  heneath  tlie  hook 
stacks,  hicyclcs  can  he  stored  while  their  owner 
the  hasement  is  ilevoted    to  the  stora>re  of  houi 


AI.KRF.n    C.   CI.AS 
S:  Clas,  archiUcls,  Milwaukee. 


CKORCIC    I',.   in-.KKV 
Of  I-erry  .V  Cla-,  arcliiti-cts.  Mihvaukoe. 

"'i-s  ar.'  within  the  huil.ling.  The  greater  ]iart  of 
lund  newspaper  files,  duplicate  hooks  and  iiam- 
phlets,  Wisconsin  statedocumcntscarried  in  hulk 
hy  the  Society  for  exchange  purjioses,  i)acking 
and  uni)acking  rooms  forhoth  Society  a)id  Uni- 
versity  lihraries,  janitors'  repair  shop,  (>ngincs, 
laiK.  eh'clric  mot,.rs,  el,'.  In  th,'  unpaekiiig 
room  (no.  D.aneicctricfreighl  elevator,  cai.al.le 
of  carrying  attendants  and  tiaicks  of  ho,,ks, 
ascends  from  the  hasement  to  all  llo.,rs  of  the 
wing;  there  is  also  an  electric  hook-lift,  for  hooks 
and  small  packages.  Heat  is  ohtained  from  the 
University  central  heating  jilant,  a  tunnel  from 
which  underlies  the  Langdoii  street  (north) 
side. 

The  average  visitor  will  prefer  to  enter  upon 
the  tiisl  lloor  direct.  Ai>].roacliing  the  main 
(east)  portal,  one  ascends  the  terrace  stairs, 
wliieh  arc  about  six  feet  Iiigli,  crosses  the  east 
terrace,  and  enters  tlirough  one  of  three  arches 
into  an  outer  vestibule;  the  inner  vestibule 
opens  into  the  great  corridor.  Toilet  and  cloak 
rooms  (nos.  111-11."))  flank  the  rear,  or  Park 
street,  entrance;  to  the  north  of  these,  are 
(83) 
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Room  100,  near  the  elevator,  is  (levoted  to  ])ulilie  doeuments  — government,  state,  and 
luiiicilial  re]Kjrts  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  many  foreign  countries;  these  are  shelved 
poll  a  doiihle-storied  steel  stack.     There  are  ample  tables  for  the  use  of  readers. 

Adjoining  this  departmental  lihrary  to  the  south  is  the  department  of  maps,  manuscripts, 
lid  photographs  (ro(,iii  1()-J). 

(S4) 


DKscuii'TKis  OF  Tin-:  nrn.hisd 


Til  roniii  lO.'.  tasl  ..r  the  Sl:i((-stivcl  ciilraiu-c,  ;nv  sloinl  ui.nii  a  (!nul.lt-sl..ri.Ml  stack  the 
cunvnt  iicwsi.aiK  IS.  wliich  aiv  rcrcivcl  l,y  thr  Society  in  lar^''  iuiiiiImts;  in  tliis  r<i..ni,  tlicy 
are,  in  ,iuc  cnnise,  i.re|,:nv.l  fur  hinWini,^ 

a    .Idui.le    tier    of    steel    shelves,    are   I,,    he    loiinW    the    news  jouniais    of  Die    seventeenth   an.l 

A    stairway   lea.is  to   the  haseiiieiit .  wlieiv   tiie   hulk   of  the  So,-i<-ty's   ^jival   collection  of  news- 
l.ai-ers  is  stored. 


Description. 
Public  documents 
Atlases,  maps,  and  manuscripts 
Vault  .... 
Current  newspapers  . 
Newspaper  consultation  room 
Newspaper  files 
Men's  cloak  room 
Toilet 

Women's  cloak  room 
Toilet 


Description. 

re  room 

118.    U.  W.  Library  duplicates  . 
120.    Mathematics  seminary 
IJl.    Political  Science  seminary 
12J.    Economics  seminary 
123.    History  seminary 
135.    History  seminary 
127.    History  seminary 
Ele.   Elevator 
E.       Hook  lift 


At 

iidvanc 
inslrue 
tiie  I'll 
Wiscoi 


tlie  nurtli  end  of  tlie 
d   students   may,    in 


fi< 


I   he   found   several    rniversity    seminaries,   where 

n    lines   of   investigation,   under   direct   jjuidanee  of  their 

tors,  study  and  use  the  siiecial  liliraries  tlierein  stored.     Room  IhS  is  at  present  used  hy 

iversity  lihrary  for  the  storage   of  dui)lieates,   hut    may   eventually  he   occupied  liy  the 

isin    Free    Lihrary    Commission,    now   quartered    in   the  capitol.      Room    120   is    the 
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wisroxsrx  statk  nisToincAL  lushaiiy  nriLDiXG 

niatluTnatics    soiniiiary;    121    and    122   are   similarly   used  l.y   Uw    School  ol'   Econoiiiies    and 
I'olitiral  S,i(-n.-c;  and  12M,  12r,,  and  127  \>y  flic  S.'hool  of   History. 

The  visilor  who  has,  cillxT  l.y  means  of  the  cK'vator  or  the  south  stairway,  ascended  to 
the  second  iloor,  will  find,  when  facing  eastward,  that  ahead  of  him  is  tlie  corridor  leading 
to  tlie  ofiices  and  principal  work-rooms  of  the  Society.  'I'lie  husiness  office,  where  all  visitors 
are  received,  is  no.  205.     From  here,  a  sj^stem  of  local  "house"  telephones  (with  87  stations) 


Libra) 
Vault 
Closet 
Toilet 

Bcial  catalogue  room 
Delivery 
Delivery 
General  reading 

an<l  electric  hells  communicates  with  all  portions  of  the  hiiilding.  To  the  left  (no.  2();i),  as 
one  enters,  is  the  office  of  the  secretary  and  superintendent;  to  the  riglit  (no.  2I).S)  is  that 
of  tlie  lihrarian  and  assistant  superintendent.  Beyond  tlie  latter  office  is  a  large,  welMighted 
room  (no.  212),  where  new  books  are  accessioned,  classified,  and  catalogued. 

When  at  last  ready  for  the   shelves,  liooks  are  run  out  upon   a  truck  to  th(>  adjoining 
hook-sta(d<,    in    the    southwest   wing,    and    dis|iatchcd    hy    either    the   freight    elevator   or   tlie 
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lliry  liavc  li.'cu  assi,i,MU'(l.  The  l...(.k  stack  consists  of 
llcil  witli  sfci'l  IxHik-sliclvcs  of  tlic  latest  (lesiKii.  In 
,  a  cDntiiiuiins  stairway  connects  the  several  floors. 
(1  tallies  lur  tlic  use  of  those  speeialists  and 
iriviic.i;c  of  direct  access  to  the  shelves;  every 


.Icsks 
vcn   \\v 


Description. 
Lecture  liall    .  .  -  . 

Wisconsin  .\cadeniy  of  .Sciences.  .Vrts 
and  Letters 


let 


Toilet 

Clerical  office 

Secretary's  study 

Study 

Visitors'  balcony 

Art  and  (jencalogy 


Description. 
Study 

German  seminary 
Latin  and  Greek  seminary 
Latin  and  Greek  seminary 
Janitors'  store  room 
French  seminary 
KuKlish  seminary   . 
Philosophy  and  Education  ; 
Klevator 
Book  lift 


allcniate  ca.se  is  shortened,  to  make 
will  shelve  somewhat  over  40,000  vo 
of  250,000.  Add  to  this,  the  hooks  i 
room,  the  several  departmental  lihra 
the  University  seminaries,  and   the 


•oo.n  for  a  small  desk  at  the  end.  Each  floor  of  the  stack 
limes  — tluis  the  stack-wing  now  completed  has  a  capacity 
l>on  the  shelves  of  the  general  reading  room,  the  periodical 
ies,  the  newsi)a|>er  stack  in  the  hasement,  the  lihraries  of 
proposed  northwest  staek  wing  (as  yet  unbuilt),  and 
(S7) 
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Wfsroxsrx  state  iiistoiucal  uthliny  building 

that  tilt'  noriiial  capacity  i)f  tlie  Ijuildiny  as  planned  will  ultimately  lie  aliout   (175,000 

iMinnectii)n  with  the  Society's  dffiees  are  cloak  and  toilet  rooms  for  the  convenience  of 
r.  I'pon  each  staid<  lloor  is  a  stationary  washdiasin;  indeed,  every  floor  of  the  Imilding 
lantly  provitled  with  toilet  conveniences  for  both  public  and  staff. 


MUSEUM    AND    PORTRAIT    GALLERY. 

Room.  Description. 

41."!.    Janitors'  room 
414.    Stairs  to  roof 
421.    vS tore  room 
Ele.    Elevator 


'  Tlie  liook-stora^e  capacity  of  tl 


Ntack  Willi;-  ((i  stones)     . 
( icnc^ildi^v  .■iiiil  art  department 
l;r;Hln,--r....,u  shelves    . 
I'nolc  piTioclical  room    . 
Public  documents  departnieiit 
Maps  and  manuscripts  department 
Unbound  ncwsi>a])er  room 
News]i;i|'i'r    (■(niMilt.-itioii     mcni    i  17 

and  lSllir,.,ilUfy  ■Uld(|U,•lrl..|,.■,l..T 
Bound  new  >ii:iiici'  Mies  (ill  li.iscinrli 
Duplicate   and  stock  rooms   (in   bai- 

ment)     .... 


biiildiutr  is  da; 
Volumes 
'250,000 
0,000 
.'5,000 
20,000 
3.1,000 
3,000 
H.OOO 

111.(1(10 


siflt'd  as  follows: 


State  Historical  Society  offices 
University  librarian's  oflfices  . 
University  seminaries     . 


Add  projected  new  stack  winir.  and 
lircsent  space  for  additional  news- 
paper shelving: 

Ultimate  capacity  of  building  as  pro- 
jected      


Volumes 
13,000 
8,000 
20,000 

413,000 


07.3,000 


DESntll'TlOX   OF   TlIK   liVILDISd 

SIh, 111. 1  llic  visit. .rt,)  tlic  second  Hour  seek  tlir  .ucncnil  n'n.iin.i,' room  (no.  217),  lie  will 
appruacli  it  tliroutrli  .louMc  swin.ir  'l""rs.  linnuMliatcly  upon  entrance  will  l.e  seen  tlu' 
.lelivcry  .l(|.ai1nieiit  (n...  i>l(;),  sejiaratcl  fn.ni  the  reaWin^-  mom  l.y  four  pillars;  at  the 
.Iclivciy  .Ir-ks— the  one  on  the  north  (no.  218)  is  tluit  of  the  Tniversity  lihrary,  that 
on  th,'  x.iith  (no.  211),  of  the  Society's  lihrary  — are  attendants  to  whom  may  he  ma.le 
appli<ations  fur  books  stored  in  the  stacks.  Near  hy,  are  the  puhlic  card  catal<><,nies,  with 
t-onveiiiciit  stools  and  tallies  for  those  wishing  to  he  .seated  while  eonsultino:  the  ti-ays.  The 
large  hall  itself,  eajiahle  of  seating  240  readers,  is  e(|uipped  with  mahogany  tables  and  chairs, 
electric  i-eading  lamjis,  and  all  necessary  modt'rn  conxcuiences.  Around  the  walls,  freely 
accessible  to  readers,  are  shelved  some  5,()U()  selected  reference  ho,,ks,  covering  all  the  principal 
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of  knowledge.  The  hall,  being  HO  feet  high,  exten<ls  np  through  two  sto 
it  is  lighted  not  ..nly  by  the  gn^at  bank  of  windows  fronting  upon  ll 
,  but  by  ami-le  skylights  set  in  the  museum  Hoor  overhead.  Overlli 
It  there  is  a  lialcony  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors;  lor  ..uly  readers  an 
ir  of  the  reading  room  itself. 

!•  lieautiful  periodical  room  (no.  227)  atl.ioining,  in  the  northeast  corner 
onhle-stoiied  steel  stack,  those  periodicals  of  both  libraries,  current  an 
•  included  in  I'nole'n  Iiulc.r;  also,  bound  files  of  engineering  and  other 
s.  This  room,  as  also  the  general  reading  room,  communicates  with  the  i 
d  loggia  running  along  the  east  front  of  the  latter. 
(89) 
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THE    PASSENGER    ELEVATOR 
Upon  the  second  floor;  entrance  to  staff  room  on  left. 


DKsrnrnioy  of  tiik  r.rn.Disd 

Leaving  the  great  roiidiiis-  VDoin  liy  the  iiortli  entrance,  one  finds  liiniself  opposite  tlie 
fhninistvative  ottiees  of  tlie  University  hi)rary  (no.  2±1) ,  wliose  eatalogue  room  (no.  2-20) 
(Ijoiiis.     Eventually   this   latter   will,   as   previonsly   slated,   o].en  (hreetly  into  the  nortiiwest 

tac-k  wiuti',  when  huill. 

As  will  hf  s.rii  Ilium  reference  to  the  plans,  a  large  i.art  ol  the  third  fl..or  is  orruiiicd  hy 
he  iii.prr  j.art  uf  ihr  reading  ro,,ni,  and  the  visitors'  haleony.  Separated  hy  a  railing 
i-,mi  this  l.ale,)ny  (no.  -.Wl)  are  the  large  genealogi.-al  .■.,lleeli.ins  of  the  S.«-iety  and  the 
rt  de|iaitin.  lUs  ,it  I  .ol  h  lihraiies.  In  eonneeti.m  with  this  dei.arlniental  lihrary,  are  two 
peeial  >liidy  rooms  (no~.  ;;ii'.l  ;iiid  I'.l:'.)  Im-  llu'  eonvenienee  of  sueh  visitors  to  tlie  huihiing 
s  are  engaged  in  iirolraete<l  literary  work,  and  neul  at  hand  hirge  nunihers  of  reference 
looks. 
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llfllil^^ 


aloKical  and  Ait  I.ibni 


Uie  riuln.  111. 


ilooks  the  Keneral  reading  room. 


Otl 


Along  the  north  side  of  the  huikling,  upon  this  floor,  are  si.\  University  seminary 
,nis  — no.  316  being  devoted  to  the  German  department,  317  and  319  to  Latin  and  Greek, 
I  to  French,  324  to  English,  and  :>2r)  to  iiliilosojihy  and  eihication.  Some  of  tiiese 
ninaries,  particularly  the  German  and  French,  contain  notahle  special  lihraries  in  tiieir 
qieclive  fields  of  research. 

The  rooms  upon  the  south  si.le  of  the  ihir.l  lloor  arc>  chit'fly  used  for  the  purposes 
the  Society.  The  lecture  hall  (no.  ;!0(l),  which  will  seal  ahoiil  2(K)  persons,  is  used  for 
'etings  of  the  Society,  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  and  such 
ler  state  associations  as  may  need  accommodation;  it  is   so  equipped  that  it  can  he  dark- 
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eiK'il  at  any  time  nf  Ihc  day  for  stcivdiiticuii  Icctuivs.  and  art  Vxliihits  may  also  hero  lie 
licld.  The  adjniniii-  roniinil  tee  r,„.in  (no.  Md-j)  is  likewis..  nscl  as  the  l.usiness  officr  <,f  thr 
Academy  of  Scienrcs.  Toil,.t  moms  are  in  the  immnhalr  iioiyhhoi-Jiood;  nnd  in  the  real' of 
these  are  ottii-cs  (}ios.  :i()(;  and  .">0.S)  wineh  are  used  hy  Ihoso  of  Ihc  Society's  staff  who  are 
engaged  in  prepaiiiiL;  iiuhHcalions  lor  the  press,  proof-rcaiMuL;-,  and  olticial  research  work  — it 
will  be  seen  from  the  plan  llial  these  I'ooms  are  immediately  comiccled  with  the  book-stack,  so 


DELIVERY  ROOM 

Looking  southward,  from  University  Library  counter;  the  Society's  counter  is  at  soutli  end  of  room,  beyond  the  public 

card  catalogue.    To  the  left,  between  the  columns,  is  a  view  of  the  general  reading  room. 


The  fourth  fioor  will  of  cour.^e  chiefly  interest  the  oencral  laiblic,  lor  here  is  quartered  the 
museum.  Ample  arranovuients  have  heen  made  for  the  accounnodat  ion  ,,f  su.-h  ..f  the  S.,ciety's 
collections  as  are  lifted  lor  exhibition.  The  tw.,  indilic  staii'ways  lead  to  tin-  floor:  also,  the 
electric  passenger  and  fiviMld  elevators.  There  are  toilet  rooms  loi-  lioth  sexe-,  work  ami  store 
rooms  for  the  janitor  and  cleaners,  a  dark  I'oom  loi-  ]iholooi-ipliei-s  who  may  he  eiioaocd  in 
making  reproductions  within  the  buiklino-,  ami  a  series  of  oallei'ics  and  cabinet  rooms  which  so 
open  one  into  tmother  as  at  every  turn  to  ]ire.sent  pleasing  vistas.  Ibioms  lori  and  1(17  are 
devoted  to  American  ethnology;  A'lW  to  general  curiosities;  4t>4  to  Wisconsin  war  history;  425  to 
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•liimi,  coins,  etc.;  and  42ti  to  Mack  an<l  wliit.^  ar(.  It  will  l.r  uolicrd  lliat  tlic  },ral levies  an 
Ihuninate.l  l.y  central  skyliglils;  whil.'  liir  raMnrl  idoins  (n.>s.  HlT,  ]•_';{,  an.  1  12:))  ivceiv( 
isi'lil  from  si(i<'  windows  opening  eiHnT  u|)on  (lie  west  rniiil,,,!'  upDii  an  oj.en  si)acel.ack  of  tin 


IN    TIIIJ    MISIUM 
.ooking  eastward,  tlirouuli  Uie  iiortli  Kallcry. 


j!i;ii:r  insinnv  or  mi-:  suciiny 


A  BRIEF   HISTORY   OF  THE  WISCONSIN    HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


i!V  iiKrnKN  i;.  tiiwait 
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ISl.-.,    KirlKild    II.   M; 


rlv  scllKTufwlial  is  now  I.a  Fa; 


II,-  ri.iiiily,  \Vi<r(,nsiii,  suKKi'slv.l  to  Chauiuvy  C  I'.rill,  olilor  nf  Uiu  Mineral  Point 
Ihiiincral,  thr  advisaliility  of  orsranizins;  jin  liistoiii-al  society  "to  colleet  from  tlie 
pioneers  llien  alive,  such  facts  in  regard  to  the  early  history  of  Wisconsin  as  they 
niifrjil  iKissess,  as  well  as  lo  lreasur<'  np  those 
eoncernin-i-  the  future."  In  an  ai-tiel,.  in  his 
journal  of  the  .late  of  Oct., her  t wenty-eenn.  1, 
ISI,-,,  K.litor  i'.ritl  loreihly  se.-on.lc.l  t  he  mot  ion, 
an.l  aske.l  his  hrelhivn  of  the  pn-ss  "to  k,v|. 
this  hall  in  motion  until  iheohj.ct  is  attaine.l." 
The  Ma.lison  Ar^/i's,  ,,|  the  t wenty-ei-hth  of 
Octoher,  tell  in  with  the  idea,  and  very  soun  .-dl 
of  th-  papers, ,[  Wisc.aisin  Territory  resp.uided 
favorahly  to  the  call:  while  Hen.  William  !!. 
Smith,  a  disliii-ui<hed  pi,,ne,T  lawyer  of  Min- 
eral Point,  privately  ur-ed  the  matter  in  his 
Uei-hhorhood. 

It  was  l„.p.d  th.at.  .as.-i  ,-ons;M|Uence  of  the 
a-italio:i,  somethin-  would  h,.  d,me  in  this  di- 
rection   dlirill-    the    l.n'thcnmill.-    session    of    the 

territ(U-ial  le-islatuiv  at  Madison;  hut  the  ses- 
sion was  a  hrief  ,,r.e,  lasliiic  ,,nly  from  .laniiary 
lifth  to  Fehruary  third,  hSlC.  and  other  aftairs 
.K-cui.ied  the  linnds  ,if  111,'  reinvsentalive  llM'Il 
•gathered  at  tiie  ca])ital  duriiii;  that  iieriod.  In 
Scpteml)er,  184(3,  Mr.  P.ritt  niiewed  his  edito- 
rial advocacy  of  the  project,  in  tli(>  Milwaukee 
Coiu-icr,  with  which  he  was  c,)nnected.  an,!  ad- 
vised that  durin.ii  thi>  convention  that  had  i>een 
called  to  frame  a  state  con.stitution,  a  meeting  lie  held  to  i)ert'eet  the  proposed  historical  society 
The  Madison  Express  and  several  otlier  journals  followed  the  Courier's  lead  in  this  suggestion 
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"HK    SOCIKTV'S   LIBRARY,  IN  185.1 
It  case  is  now  preserved  in  the  museun; 


WISCONSIN  .STATE  llLSTOltlCAL   LlBBAliY   BUILDING 


The  First   Organization,  ISiG. 


hsou  tlir  tilth  of  Octohcr,  ISiC,  ni.ist  of 
l.-atcs  to  tlie  body.  Jiulyu  Thomas  P. 
win.i;-  to  ilhiess,  nine  days  late  in  reach- 
duties  to  do  what  he  could 


The  first  constitutional  convention  opened  at  Ma 
the  principal  men  of  the  territory  heint;' clioseii  as  di 
Burnett,  of  Grant  county,  one  of  tlic  memhers,  was,  ( 
ing  Madison;  hut  upon  liis  arrival  he  jirocecdcd  amid  his  ot 
to  carry  out  the  jiroicct  of  an  historical  society.'  He  called  a  meeting  of  a  few  prominent  dele- 
gates at  his  room  in  the  American  House,  among  those  present  being  Gov.  James  Duane  Doty, 
Gen.  William  R.  ymith,  Thomas  W.  Rutherland,  George  Plyer,  A.  Hyatt  Smith,  and  Don  A.  .J. 
Upham.  .Judge  Burnett,  \\\\k\  was  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  jurists  of  A\'isconsin, 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  it  was  ivsolved  to  organize  such  a  society. 
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.\  more  formal  m 
ings  later,  both  .-..nlcr 
norc.-ord  exists  of  the 
SmithofJanesvillcis  : 
chosen  president  of  th 


ng  was  lield  in  tlie  State  Libraiy  room  of  the  old  cajiitol,  a  few  even- 
es  lieing  hel.l  between  the  fourleclilh  and  ill.'  Iwcnly-fiflli  oi  Oct,, her: 
i,-t,latcs,  and  th,'  l,.:-al  n.'wspapers  fail.' it,,  n,,li,-,.  lb,.  .■ilTaii'.  A.  Ilyalt 
>rl,',l  t,,  have  been  ,'hairman  ,,f  lb,'  s,',-,,n<l  me.'lin-,  an, I  t,.  have  be.ai 
ociety;  .halge  Ibirnett  an<l  ( i,,v,a-n,.r  Doty  wer.'  s,'l,.,-t,',l  as  viee-inesi- 
,l,.nts,  !■:.  M.  WMliams.ai  of  Ma,lis,,n  as  treasunT,  and  Mr.  Sulh,'rlan.l  as   secretary.     A    c,,n- 

tlie  first  annual  meeting  in  January  following.  Governor  Doty  was  sel,M'ti',l  as  th,'  lirst  anmud 
orator;  l)ut  at  this  annual  meeting  in  .January,  1847,  held  soon  after  the  connneneement  of  the 
legislative  session,  the  governor  failed  to  make  the  requested  address.  New  ,>lli,','rs  wei'e 
chosen,  Morgan  L.  Martin  of  Green  Bay  being  selected  as  president,  while  Suthi'ilaml  ami 
^\■illiamson  were  re-elected  to  be  secretary  and  treasurer  respectively.  There  were,  however, 
neither  records  kept  noi-  money  |iai,l  into  the  treasury,  and  the  now  president  did  not  deliver 
the  address  be  ba.l  been  iiivit,'d  to  prepare. 


'  A  formal  eal 


ill  tlie  Madison  E.rprcss  tin-  Scptciiilicr  29,  1)S46. 


lililF.F  IirsTORY  OF  TIIF  SOCIETY 

The  yoar  liad  passed  witliout  i)rn<rrcss  or  tlie  iKTlnrniaiicc  of  any  ollicial  duty.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1848,  during  tlie  second  constitutional  convention,  anotlier  nieetiui,^  was  lielil,  (ieneral 
Smitii  l)eins  elected  i)resideiit.  lUit  tlie  gathering  was  a  failure,  holli  as  to  nuniliers  and 
inteicsf,  liss  than  a  ilo/.cii  |icrsoiis  heing  i)resent;  tlie  first  organization  uf  the  .Society  may 
be  considered  as  iuiving  died  wiien  tlie  gavel  sounded  for  adjoui'nnient. 

The  SccoikI   Orgaiilznlioii,    Ist'J. 

There  was,  in  after  years,  when  the  Society  hecame  successful,  some  dispute  as  to  whom 
the  honor  should  he  awarded  for  reviving  the  historical  society  idea  a  twelve-month  later. 
The  parties  to  the  disi)ute  iiave  now  jiassed  away,  and  we  may  safely  inquire  into  its 
merits.  To  Eleazcr  Koot,  of  ^\'aukesha,  Wisconsin's  first  state  superintendent  of  jiuhlie 
instruction,  is  douhtless  chieflv  due  ihecrcMlit  of  "the  efiicieut   movement"  in  this  direction. 


From  this  time  forward  the  records  of  the  Society  are  com|)lete,  ami  from  them  we  learn  that, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  .lanuary.  isj'.l,  nineteen  <lays  after  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of 
the  state  legislature  in  Madison,  a  numher  of  citizens  and  legislalMrs  held  a  meeting  at  the 
American  House  to  take  into  consideration  the  iiroject  of  forming  a  state  historical  .society, 
the  existence  of  the  previous  society  heing  ignored.  Of  this  meeting,  John  Y.  Smith  of  Dane 
county  was  chosen  chairman,  and  \\.  M.  Williamson,  also  of  Dane,  secretary.  Suiierintendent 
Root  explained  tln'  oliject  sought.  It  was  volcil  lo  organize  such  a  society,  and  George  Reed 
of  Waukesha  and  .Mr.  Root  were  aii|iointcd  a  committee  to  (h-aft  a  con.stitution  and  circulate 
a  call. 

The  lullowing  evening,  as  a  result  of  this  call,  a  well-attended  jiopular  meeting  was  con- 
vened in  the  senate  chamher  in  the  state  house.  Mr.  Root  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  (ien- 
cral  Smith  served  as  secretary.  Judge  Charles  II.  Larrahee  of  Dodge,  Samuel  Crawford  of 
Iowa,  Alfred  Brunson  of  Crawford,  General  Smith,  and  John  Y.  Snntli  made  explanatory 
speeches.  It  was  again  formally  decided  to  organize  a  society,  and  George  Reed,  John  Y. 
Smith,  and  Increase  A.  Lapliam  of  Milwaukee,  were  ajjpointed  a  connnittee  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution. .\  hrief  and  simple  document  was  at  once  suhmitted  and  unanimously  adojited,  giving 
the  name  of  the  organization  as  "■  The  Historical  Society  of  Wisc-onsin,'' 
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(Ill  Dewey  was  clioseii  itresident  of  tiie  Society,  under  a  clause  of  the  constitution 
the  governor  should  so  act.  hy  virtue  of  his  oliicial  station.  The  list  of  viee- 
miriscd  oiu'  fniiii  ca<-ii  county  in  the  slate.  !.  .\.  {.aphaiii,  a  distinguished 
anti(]uariaii,  was  elected  corres])onding  secretary;  I\ev.  Cliaries  I-onl  of  Dane, 
retary;  I"..  M.  \\illianison,  treasurer;  and  John  Cathn,  IJeriah  Ih-.-wn,  and  Alex- 
,  all  of  Dane,  the  executive  coininittee.  The  other  liusine.ss  of  the  meeting 
ly  of  the  passage  of  two  resolutions:  the  first,  inviting  General  Smith  to  deliver 
the  next  annual  meeting;  the  second,  asking  the  surveyors  of  the  .state  to  furnish 
"actual  measurements  of  tlie  ancient  iiioiinds  aii<l  artilicial  earthworks  in  their 


(!W) 


■JSCOXS/X  STATE   HISTOIUCAL  I.IUHAHY  BUILDING 


On  the  evening  of  Tucsilay,  Jaivjiuy  fifteenth,  1S31I,  ({enem!  Smitli  aehverea  in  the 
clianilicr  (he  first  annual  aihhvss  before  the  Societj',  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
and  the  regents  of  th-  State  rnivci'^ity  heing  present  as  invited  guests.  The  recording  secre- 
tary lias  ontiM-cd  upon  his  jcairnal  th  it  "  tlic  discoursi.  was  clalinr.itc  in  its  researches,  felicitous 
in  its  style,  classical  in  its  loiic,  and  pcivadcd  thruui^liDiit  w  itli  a  spirit  of  accuracy  and  of 
beauty,  and  by  a  warm  sympathy  with  the  truth  ul  tci  cd  ,ind  the  events  and  persons  described." 
And,  indeed,  the  pi-iiiteil  c()]iy  of  the  address,  whu  h  In  ^  .,])  ai  before  me  as  I  write,  warrants 
this  warm  eiicomium;  it  carefully  mapped  out,  im  the  lii^t  tini",  the  general  course  of  early 
Wisconsin   history,   ami   later  explorer-  in  that  field  have  but  adde<l  detads  to  our  knowledge. 


1 

IRVKIAN    BRAIII.KV 


On  Tuesday  evening,  January  twenty-first,  1851,  Morgan  L.  Martin  ilelivered  tlie  annual 
address;  and  March  sixteenth,  1852,  Lewis  N.  Wood  of  Walworth  was  the  third  annual 
speaker.  But  beyond  these  tliree  addresses  nothing  of  importance  was  done  during  this  jicrioil. 
The  discourses,  in  pamphlet  form,  were  sent  out  to  perhaps  a  dozen  other  learned  societies, 
and  aUbrary  of  fifty  volumes  was  slowly  accumulated  —  these  books  being  state  laws,  legislative 
.iournals,  miscellaneous  i)ublic  documents,  two  volumes  of  the  Tnnmicfjons  oi  the  American 
Ethnological  Society,  and  a  volume  on  American  bibliocraphy.  The  meagre  cohection  was 
contained  in  a  small  glass-faced  case,  three  liy  four  teel ,  kept  on  a  table  in  a  corner  of  the 
ce,  and  Ibis  case  is  now  exhibited  as  a  (airiosily  in  t  he  Society's  museum. 
(lUU) 


govern o 


iiiiihr  nisKiuy  <n'  iiii-:  socikty 


Till  IliDi-qanizntioii,  Is.',:;. 
It  was  (.■viilent  tliat  tin'  Smii'ty  Wdiilil  never  aini)unl  to  anytliiii";:,  al  tliis  rate  of  jnogrci-s. 
Wliat  was  everylnxly's  Imsiness  was  nohody's;  someone  must  devote  liis  entire  time  to  tlio 
wortc,  liecoming  personally  responsible  for  the  eomluet  of  the  Soeiety's  affairs,  and  imparting  to  it 
life  and  individual  eharaeter.  Tiie  man  for  the  place  was  imjjorted  to  ^hldison  in  Oetoher, 
1852.  He  was  Lyman  Copeland  Drai)er,  of  l'hiladelj)hia,  who  had  already  spent  al)out  fifteen 
years  in  the  aerumulation  of  materials  for  Western  history,  ai-hieving  sueli  sueecss  in  his 
manusrriiit  and  l^ink  nillcctioiis,  in  a  lime  wlieii  coHeetors  <if  Anicricana  were  few,  as  to  attract 
tile  attention  of  scjiolars  thnm.diout  the  Hastern  stat.'S.  Draper  was  tlien  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  full  of  vigor  and  push,  kindly  i>f  disposition,  persuasive  in  argument,  devoteil  to  his 
life-task  of  collecting,  self-denying  in  tjie  cau.se,  and  of  unimi)eachal)le  cha 


to 


•Januai-y, 


tlie 


For  various  rea.sons,  not  necessary  hen 
1854,  Ijefore  the  Society  was  thoroughly  n 
ganized  for  work  on  the  new  ])lan.'     Dr.  Dra 
was  at  that  time  chosen  secretary,  and  at  o 
entered    with    joyous    enthusiasm     upon 
undertaking    of    accumulating    hooks    for 
library,  relics  and  curiosities  for  the  museum, 
lioit  raits  for  the  gallery,  and  documents  for  jjuIi- 
iiration  in  the  WiaciyiiHiti  Ilialorical  ('ollcctlonx. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  little  library 
ease  was  too  small.     l>y  the  cl<ise  of  the  year 
the  secretary  was  enabk'd  to  icport  to  the  Soci- 
ety the  acquisition  of  a  thousand  volumes  and 
a    thousand   pamphlets   and   docuuKiits  —  cer- 
tainly a  remarkable  showing  as  comi)ared  with 
the  fifty  hooks  which  ha  1  l)een  the  i)roduct  of  the 
five  years  preceding  his  active  administration. 
For  want  of   library  space  the  greater  part  of 
the  acquisitions  were  stored  in   Draper's  resi- 
dence until,  in  August,  1855,  a  small  room  in 
the  corner  of  the  basement  of  the  local  Ba]>tist 
church"  was  secured  for  the  Society's  use. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1856,  Daniel  Steele  Durrie,  a  bookseller  formerly  in  business  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  librarian,  and  held  this  position  for  over  thirty-six  years,  until  his 
death,  August  thirty-first,  18i)2.'  He  was  succeedeil  by  Isaac  S.  liradley,'  for  seventeen  years 
his  chief  assistant. 


DANIKI,    STKHI.K    DURRIK 
First  librarian  of  Uie  Society,  18S6-1S 


'  Dr.  Draper  was  elected  to  iiioiubership  January  111.  1S.');5.  at  tlie  fourth  anuual  meeting:  of  the  old 
organization.  January  28,  Judjre  Charles  H.  Larrabee,  of  Dodjjrc  county,  wiio  had  been  chiefly  instrumentjvl 
in  indueiii}^  Draper  to  come  to  Wi.^iconsin,  introduced  the  draft  of  a  charter  for  the  Society,  which  was  at 
once  adopted  by  the  latter  and  passed  by  the  legrislature.  being  approved  by  the  governor  on  March  4.  But 
owing  to  differences  of  opinion  among  the  nienibers,  it  was  not  until  January  IS.  IS.'U.  that  the  Society 
co\ild  be  induced  to  adopt  a  new  con.stitiition  under  this  charter,  and  juit  Draper  to  work. 

-In  lilOO  this  chin-ch,  .sold  by  the  Baptists  to  the  Wisconsin  Telephone  Co.,  was  greatly  changed  in 
ai)pearanee,  and  converted  into  offices  for  that  corporation. 

"See1I7.«'0H.s(H  Historical  Socirli/ rrocrcdiiiffs,  18!)2,  pp.  ]S,li),".'{-,Sl,  for  l)iographical  sketchesof  Mr.  Durrie. 

*Mr.  Bradley  wa.s  appointed  as.sistiint  librarian  April  !),  1S7.^,  and  elected  librarian  September  6,  1892. 
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\risrnxsrx  state  insToiaCAL  uniiAiiY  bj'ilbing 

TlicSoi-ic'ty  soon  scciirini^-  Icoislntivo  aid,  i]w  collections  o-ivw  :ii)ace  until  nearly  the  entire 
basement  of  tlie  church  was  occupieil.  This  place  was,  howcvei',  dark,  (lanij),  and  dingy, 
little  suited  to  lihraiy  purposes.  In  January,  18()G,  the  institution  —  library,  portrait  gallery, 
and  museum  —  was  removed  hy  authority  of  the  legislature  to  quarters  especially  prepared  for 
it  in  the  then  new  south  wing  of  the  capitol.  It  was  thought  that  there  was  now  ample  room 
for  the  accessions  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  such  was  the  rate  of  increase  that 
in  less  than  ten  years'  time  these  quarters  were  crowded.  By  1881,  cords  of  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  relics  were  piled  in  out-of-the-way  corners  and  rooms  throughout  the  capitol,  there  being 
no  space  to  shelve  or  disjilay  them. 

Secretary  Draper,  as  the  executive  ofKeer  of  the  Society,  now  opened  a  vigorous  campaign 
for  a  new  building;  he  awakened  interest  in  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state,  and  gained 
the  unanimous  sup])ort  of  the  newsiiaj^'r  editois.  Ihit  tliei'e  weri' certain  complications  which 
made  it  then  impossible  to  carry  a  separate  Imilding  scheme  througii  the  legislature.  A 
compromise  resulted  in  the  Society  being  given  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  of  the 
southernmost  f)f  two  large  transverse  wings  ordered  by  tlie  legislature  of  1882  to  be  attached  to 
thi'  capitol.  Tn  December,  1884,  the  transfer  was  made  to  the  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
(piarlers,  the  library  occupying  the  second  and  third  floors  of  the  wing,  and  tlie  museum  and 
portrait  gallery  the  fourth.  Having  seen  the  S.H'icty  established  in  its  new  rooms.  Secretary 
Draper  resigned  his  position  on  the  sixth  of  .hnuiai-y,  bSS7,  with  a  record  of  thiity-tbree  years 
of  arduous  labor  in  behalf  of  the  state.  lie  was  siicceede  1  by  Reuben  (J.  Thwaites,  who  had 
been  his  assistant  lor  two  years. 

Tt  was  Dr.  Di'aper's  wish  to  devote  the  remaindei'  of  bis  life  to  forwarding  some  private 
literary  work;  but  ho  was  prevented  by  ill-bcalfh  from  accomplishing  his  long-cherished  plans 
in  Ibis  dire.-tion,  and  died  on  the  t wiaity-sixtli  of  August,  1891.  The  Wisconsin  historical 
lilirai-y,  which  he  ]aa<'tically  founded,  and  so  successfully  managed  and  purveyed  for  through 
a  third  of  a  century,  will  remain  an  endui'ing  monument  to  bis  tireless  energy  as  a  collector 
of  .\mericana;  while  the  lirsl  ti'U  volumes  of  Wisroiixin  llis/orirnl  CoUvcfionfi  attest  his 
(luality  as  an  edit.n'  of  matei'ial  lor  Western  bist..ry.' 

Although  disappointed  at  the  icsult  oi  his  cami)aign  in  1881-82  for  a  new  building,  in  the 
end  it  proved  a  fortunate  outcome  for  the  Society.  The  appropriation  then  sought  was  but 
$50,000,  from  which  only  such  a  building  could  be  constructed  as  soon  would  have  been  recog- 
nized as  in  every  way  inadequate  to  the  fast-growing  needs  and  purposes  of  the  institution.^ 

The  quarters  in  the  new  south  wing,  at  first  thought  ample,  were  soon  outgrown.  The 
annual  report  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Society,  for  1887,  first  suggested  the  need  "in 
the  not  far-distant  future  ...  of  a  separate  building,  so  fashioned  as  artistically  to  admit 
of  almost  indefinite  expansion;  and  constructed  on  the  best  obtainable  plans,  as  to  beauty, 
utility,  and  approximate  indestructibility."  The  committee  returned  to  the  charge  in  3888. 
In  the  legislature  of  1889,  State  Senator  Levi  E.  Pond  introduced  a  bill  appropriating  $300,000 
(part  of  the  war  tax  which  was  soon  to  be  refunded  to  Wisconsin  by  the  general  government) 
for  a  Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall,  to  serve  as  a  home  for  the  Society,  but  "the  entrance  hall  to  be 


decorated  with  inscriptions  in  inemory  "   of  Wisconsin's  veterans  in  the  War  ( 

iif  Sccessi(m. 

The  senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  large  majority,  but  it  was  defeated  in  the  assembly. 

,    The  execn- 

tive  committee,  in  its  report  for  the  year,  does  not,  however,  abandon  tlie  struggle: 

"  Whether 

'See  M'if<cimKm  HiMuriral  Collections,  vol.  xii,  pp.  l-lil'.  tor  a  iiicinoh-  „t  Dr.  Draper. 

-Tliat  was  tlic  sum  nicntieiicd  in  Di'.  Di'.aper's  eovresp.maeiii-.>:   Imt  suliseciuently  tlie  defe 

atedl.illcallcl 

for  $l'00.llllll,  to  lie  p.-iid  in  \\\<<  rqw.tl  aiiiiu;il  appropriations. 
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tliis  new  aii.l  scpanitr  ImiMiii--  is  t..  lake  tlir  Innii  nf  a  inciii.irial  hall,  nr  not,  is  of  (-(.urs..  for 
thf  Icjrislalurc  in  its  wis,!, .in  t,>  ,lr,-i,l,'.  I'.iit  Inr  llir  ImiMinjr  itst'lf,  tliciv  is  a  cryin,;,^  nerd." 
Still  niniv  vi.u,>r(ius  aiv  tli<-  ,-,,niniitlrc's  annnal  appeals  in  l.S'.ll),  IS'.ll,  and  J8!)2. 

It  was  latt'in  IS'.H  that  l'ivsi,l..nt  Thomas  ( '.  ( 'hanilKTlin,  ,>l  the  State  I'nivor.sjty,  first  sug- 
Kcstrd  to  the  cunnnitt.r,  ,it  whi,h  he  was  a   nicnilirr.  Ilic  .Icsirahilily  of  asking  tlic  legislatnre 

l,,r  a  l.niMin-  in  Ih,'  n.iuhl„,rh,»„l  ,,t  Ih,.  ,-a lis,  wlii,-li  shniiM  h,, use  the  lihrarics  hnlli  uf  Iho 

S,„-i,'ty  all,!    the    I 'ni v.Tsity :  hiil    al    ih,'  liiiir  a    niajiu-ily   n{  llir   ,• ill,-,.  ,li<l  ii.,l  (Ktiii    su,-li 

iMMlpcratioii  ,1,'sirahl,'  t,ir  l!ic  Sn,-i,'ty,  alllh.ii-h  it  was  ,!,■ iislrati',1  ihal    il.",   per  ,-cnl   of  tliosc 

wh,,  used  tlic  S,„-irty's  lil.rary  wciv  iiHiiih,  is  of  the  I 'iiiviTsily.  A  y,'ar  later,  the  ]iroposition 
wasdis,-nssc,l  in  uivat,T  .Iclail.  with  tli,'  ivsiill  that  (.laiinary  Id,  IS'.i:!)  the  r.,niinitt(r  adopted 
the  lull,, win-  ivs,ihiti,,n: 

■■  l;,sulr,,l.  ■|'li;il  111,-  S,„.irly  unit,'  with  ill,'  Stale  t  "niv,'i>ity  aii,l  1  lii-  \Vis,',,n>iii  A,-;Ml,-iiiy  ,,f  Sri.-iicfS, 
A.t>.  an,!  \a-\\vv~.  in  a^kin-  ll„-  l,-,i;i>laluiv  al  its  ,-.,niiiii;  >,-ssi,,ii  1..  .■iv,-l  a  LinMiii.t;-  ii|mii  ,.r  ii.-ar  tlic  Ulii- 
Vfr>ily  ,uT,,un,l>.  f,.r   lli.'   i,v,,|„t  a,-,-,,iiiMi,„lali,,ii  ,>r  lli,-   lil,vaii,->  ,.f  tl„-  llnvr   in-lituli,,n>.  a>  w,-ll  as  of  the 

trallrry  aii,l  iiiii>,mihi  ,ir  tli,-  S,m-i,I\  :   ],v,.vi,1,m1  that  tli,'  litl,'  ,.r  the  >\\v  shall  l■,■^l  in  th,'  nan I'  the  S,H-i,'ty 

as  the  trustee  ef  the  Mat,-." 

A  hill  cari-yine-  an  appi',,priati,,n  ,,t  .f  li'd.dild  l,,r  tliis  |,uip,.s,'  wa<  otYei-c.!  in  the  leoislattire 
of  1893;  but  after  trenihlin.e-  in  the  haian.v  lui-  s,,im,'  w,M-ks,  it  was  all,.we,l  1,,  uive  way  to  (he 
University's  otlier  and  perhaps  iinir,'  pii'ssine-  neeils.  In  hS'.Ci,  ;i  new  measure  was,  with 
great  effort,  successfully  ,-aiTie,l  tlnMiieh  —  hy  its  provisions,  the  CniviTsity  ,lee,linK  (o  the 
state  eight  lots  of  land  as  a  site,  aii,l  ih,'  huilihn-  l,,.!,,--  or,leiv,!  eiv,-le,l  t,,r  tli,'  especial  use  ,,f 
the  Society  as  the  tfiisttv  ,,t  111,'  stal,',  "and  su,'li  , ,t  hef  lihraries  an,l  ,-oll,vt  ioiis  as  maybe 
l,!aee,l  in  the  ,-ust,.,ly  ,,t  sai,l  liist,,n,',-il  s,H-i,.|y;-  This  a,-t  i-.-iiTied  a  luvliminary  aj.propria- 
tiun  of  .flSIMKA),  to  which  sum  tlie  suc,av,line-  leeislatiiiv  (hS'.tT)  a,l,l.',l  .t.' Hl,li(llt,  an,l  that  of 
1899  a  still  further  grant  of  $20(),()()0.  This  furnished  a  total  ,,r  ^t;-_'(  1,11110,  imi  all  of  this  sum 
was  not  available  for  thi'  lairpose.  The  money  being  vote,!  in  tlie  loiin  of  tax  levies  of 
.>}!  1(11 1,0(10  per  year,'  the  btiiMing  commissi, mers  were  oblig.',!  to  anti,-ipate  the  iiu-ome  by 
l,Miis   fn.ni   tlie    state  (rust  fuinls;  thus,  nearly  .$10,000  will  be  pai,l  ba,-k  inl,.  the   state  treas- 

l,.rs'  lees,  and  mi-e,.l!ane,,us  .-hafges. 

77/r    Snrutii    '""I    H"    >^t"l'  ■ 

Fr.aii  lb,'  lir<t,  lb,'  \Vis,-,,nsin  l,'gis!.-it uiv.  with  enlighleiicl  lib,T;ility,  l,M,ke,l  kin,lly  on  the 

Slate  lli-l,.ri,al  S,  „i,ly,  an,!  ma,!,'  ; r,.priati,.iis  with  wlii,-h  l,i  puivlias,-  a,-,-es-.ions,  iinvt  tlie 

gi-eahr  |,arl  ,.l  the  luiiimig  exp,iis,-.  aii,l  pay  I  b,' iicessary  salaries  ,,1'  lb,'  w,,rking  slalT.     The 

relali,msliip  ,,f  the  Society  t,.  the  stal,'  is   n,,t   generally  un,lerst 1,  even  in  \Vis,-onsin.      1(  is, 

In.wever.  easy  of  comi,reli,'nsi,,ii.  l!y  statlKe,  (he  .S,ci,-(y,  wlii,li  ,ip,Tates  un,l,T  (be  legislative 
charter  graiite,!  in  IS,"):;,  is  the  trustee  of  the  stale, aii-l  hoklsallof  its  |,r,ip,'r(y  lor  the  common- 
wealth. I(  can  ni'itlier  sell  nor  give  away  the  pr,ipiTty  it  thus  li,,lds  in  trust,  nor  permanently 
remove  any  of  it  fidiu  the  State  Historical  Library  Building  without  special  consent  of  the 
legislature.  .\s  to  stationery,  printing,  and  ])ostage,  the  Society  is  on  pretty  much  the  same 
footing  as  any  of  the  state  bureaus.  The  machinery  of  the  Society  .serves  to  remove  the  man- 
agement   of    this    enteriifise    from    |iartisan    <-ontrol;   (be  members   are    men    of    i)romineneo 


'The  acts  of  IS!),-)  ami  ISl)?  provi.lcd  U,v  an  aniuuil  tu.x  levy  ..f  ,.iu-tentli  ,.f  a  mill  for  each  dollar  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state;  but  in  ISOli  this  was  clianfred  to  specific  annual 
appropriations  of  $100,000  a  year,  closing  with  the  year  1003. 
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tlirmigiimit  tlic  .^^tatf,  ot  all  sliadrs  dt  imlitu-al  and  ivlig'ious  (iimiKm;  and  sjncc  its  organizatKin 
thciv  lias  not  licrn  vwn  a  suspirion  ni  "  jMiIitics  "  in  tlie  runduct  ni  its  affairs.  Tlic  Society  is 
an  institution  winch  all  good  citi/A'ns  umto  in  declaring  should  he  free  from  such  haneful 
influences.  The  work  is  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  those  having  a  keen  interest  in  it,  and 
especially  trained  to  its  performance.  As  for  tlie  official  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  they 
are  looked  after  by  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  state  treasurer,  who  are  by  law  ex-officio 
members  of  the  executive  committee.  The  fact  that  these  officers  have  the  power  to  report 
upon  the  Society's  operations,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  legislature  can  at  any  time  investi- 
gate its  affairs,  tend  to  make  the  management  scrupulously  careful. 

The  legislature  has  certainly  been  generous  to  the  Society,  ^\'ith  a  few  notaljle  exceptions, 
and  those  in  earlier  years,  the  latter's  relations  with  the  governing  body  have  been  harmonious. 
The  Society  could  not  have  been  successfully  maintained  in  this  state  without  liberal  official 
aid  —  far  removed,  as  it  is,  from  the  intellectual  and  moneyed  centres  of  the  nation,  and  thcrel)y 
laboring  under  peculiar  difliculties.' 


'"The  Sofiety  was  originally  a  <•! 
to  bestow  on  our  literary  instil  utii)us 
support,  liail  not  the  state  stcppi'd  ii 
Ciillr<iiii)is  anil  CiiliiliKiucs,  and  in  othe 


dth 


•ay.- 


institiifKiu:  hut  m  a  new  country,  where  so  few 
111  lia\c  laiiKuislicil.  and  proliably  died  for  want  of  adcQuate 
;ivcn  it  an  annual  apinuiniation,  published  its  volumes  of 
imparted  to  it  life  and  prosperity;  and  in  doing  so,  changed 


the  rharartci-  of  its  ownership,  till  now  'the  Society,'  in  the  language  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  is  but  'the 
trustee  of  the  state.'  The  state  then  being  the  bona  fide  owner,  should,  it  i.s  generally  conceded,  properly 
provide  for  its  accommodation."— Secretary  Draper's  letter  to  the  Wisconsin  Editorial  Association,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1881. 


IHKiK    IN     GEXKKAL    READING    ROOM 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  WISCONSIN   HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


;y  i;1': 


IIWAITKS. 


Hi'.   Si.itr    lli-lnriral   Snriclv   nl'  Wiscuisiii  is  cnira.-^r,.,!  in  several  lilies  .,1' wc.rk,   wliieli 

•  iiv  (Iclimd   in   llie   lulldwino-  extract    IVniii  I  Ih'  "  ()l,jeels  "  sert  ion  nl' its  (•(inslitulioii: 

■■  U-  ..l.je.-i  ,|,,ill  !„•  thr  r.,ll,M-ii,,ii.  |,icM-iv;innn ,  .'X  li  il  .il  Inn  ;in.l  |.iil.|i,-.-,ti..ii  ,,)•  materials  for  the 

^lu.l>   nf  |,|.1,„\,  r>peri,Mll\  llie  lii,M..iy  ef  lln-,  >t.',lr  .■i.i.l  ef  IIm'  Mi. 1,11,-  We^t :   tn  t  Ills  end  eX|>lorilit,' 

•Ml,,i;T  ,,rs;n,l  n-inn.  ar,|,nrii,-,lor,ii„rulsaii(l   inaniisrvipts.  ..Wlaiiiiii-  nanalives  an.l   re.-onls  ..f 

rniidu.-lini;-  a  lil.iary  of  l,i>|,„i.-al  i  cfeicnee.  niaiiilaiiiiiiir  a  tiallery  nf  histeri.'al  pm  tiaiture  anil  an 

■al   and   lii>l..riral   iimM-nni.   puhli-hin-  ami  n||i,TNvi>e  dinu-in-  inr..nnali,.n  velalive  I,,  llie  liistory 

:;-i()n.    and    in    -eia^ial    elirnuia-iiiK  and  developint;-  u  il  hin  I  lii>    state  lli<-  >tu.ly  et  liisleiy.      It    .vliall 

i-Mi  su.-li  etlier  and  kindred  diiti,.<  as  are  n..u   ,„•  mav  lirivaltn-  he  inipnsed  uiM.n  it    l.v   the   hiws  of 


K,ir  the  |,iir|K,ses  ,d'  tlie  i.reseiil  arliele.  tlic'se  a.-tivilies  may  pn.|,ei-|y  In-  orniiiK.,1  iimjer  the 
liea.lin.o.  ,d-  I'lil.liealiniis,  M  iiseuni,  aiul  Lilnary;  Imt  in  a.hlit  i.ai  lo  lli,-e  iiiiu-l,  is  emistaiitly 
l.eino  ,lnne  I ,y  tile  Sueii'ty  ill  pfaetieal  1-eseaivli  aii.l  in  o,.nerally  en.-niira,oiiio  ih,.  interests  ui 
Inst.irieal  study  in  Wiscaisin. 


TI,eS,,,aety  has  pill.lislieil  litteell  vuluilH^snf  n7.sTo/,.s;,/  llislorlrnl  ('nllrrtl,„is.  avcr.iginfr 
live  liiiii.lre.l  paoe-  eaeh;  ihe  J'rnn,,li„fis  ,,f  its  annual  lueetinos,  with  the  historical  addresses 
and  pajiers  presented  thereto;  the  ( Jilii/oi/tir  of  its  lihrary,  in  seven  volumes,  of  seven  to  eigiit 
hundred  pages  eaeh;  three  special  class  eatalo<rues  —  BooIck  on  (lie  United  SlalcK  Civil  War  and 
Shu'cri/,  Hi/)li(i</raiilii/  of  W'i.sronsin  .h///(orN,  and  an  annotated  Catnloijnc  of  Xcirs/iaixr  Filcx; 
three  editions  of  its  I'nrlmil  (lalhrii  ('a(alo<jiir,  and  numerous  iiioiiooraphs  and  Ihillclins  of 
Jiifonnnlion. 


The  ^fu,r>ll 


The  Soci 


d  .d' 


>■  for  the  puivliase  of  accessions  to  its  liistorical  and 
etlmolosiral  museum.  This  department  has,  in  th.'  |.ast,  relied  almost  wholly  ui.on  tlie 
generosity  of  iIm'  people  of  the  state,  and  will  always  depeml  in  eonsiderahle  measure  upon 
this  source;  hut  it  cauiiot  do  it<  host  Work  as  a  factor  in  the  edueaticm  of  the  i)eople  until 
eiidowecl  with  a  purclia^ino;  fund,  .\hout  lifty  thousand  jiersons  visited  tile  museum  annually, 
while  in  the  capitol.  and  doiihtless  this  iiumlicr  will  lie  iniudi  iucreasei]  in  its  new  quarters. 

The  ethiiohio-iral  department    is  hiirly  eciuiiipcil,  iiarticularly  as  to  Wisconsin  stone  and 
coppir    implements;    there   is   also   a   good  eolleetion   of   niouiid   pottery   from   Missouri   and 
.\rkansas.     Of  the  numerous  history  relics,  the  most  valuaMeis  the  famous  silver  ostensorium 
.\iv  (105) 
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(or  Holcil)  presented  li\-  the  Frciicli  (■(innnauilant,  Nicolas  Perrol,  to  the  Jesuit  mission  at  De  Pere 
in  l()8f).  Prominently  exliiliited,  is  wliat  is  i>rohal)ly  tlie  first  printing  i)ress  hrouglit  to  Wis- 
rimsin  (1S88).  There  are  numerous  relies  of  tlie  Western  fur  trade,  Kreneh,  English,  and 
American  —  perliai)s  the  most  curious  of  these  heing  a  wnoden  anchor  I'ecovered  from  the 
hottom  (if  Vnx  River,  at  Green  Bay.  The  visual  n>minders  of  Wisconsin's  war  history,  from 
ISl-J-ir.  to  tlie  Spanish-Am. Ti, 'an  iml-m-li..,  oc-upy  a  large  room,  the  chief  ohject  of  interest 
l.eing  the  stulfeil  remains  of  "Old  .\hc,"  the  Wisconsin  wareagic.  Captureil  ( '..nfederate  flags, 
and  the  memorial  sword  and  siUcr  punch-howl  presented  hy  naval  ottieers  to  Lieut. -Colonel 
ISailcy,  of  "  Red  River  dam  "  cclel.rily,  arc  also  of  general  interest.  There  is  a  room  devoted  to 
]ihotograi)hs  and  engravings,  which  includes  groups  of  tlii'  several  legislatures  hack  to  185G; 
within  cases,  in  this  room,  are  also  exhihits  of  rare  hooks  and  nianuscrii)ts  —  the  latter  heing 
frequently  changed.  One  cahinet  room  is  largely  devoted  to  china,  coins,  and  other  interesting 
hric-a-hrac,  some  of  it  of  considerahlc  historical  and  artistic  impoi-taiice.  Another  hall  is 
devoted  to  miscellaneous  curiosities. 

Lining  the  walls  throughout,  is  the  Society's  large  collection  of  portraits,  chiefly  of  Wis- 
consin worthies;  there  heing  ahout  L'fK)  oils  and  numerous  husts  in  plaster,  marhle,  an<l  hronze. 

riw  Llhran/. 

Because  amassed  under  the  administration  of  an  histoi'ical  si.iciety,  many  persons  erro- 
neously suppose  that  the  lihi-ai-y  is  de\oied  e\clusi\-ely  to  history — a  still  smaller  number 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  collection  is  wholly  one  of  Wisconsin  hi>tory.  Viewing  history 
simjjly  as  the  record  of  whatever  man  has  thought  and  wrought,  the  Society  has  accumulated 
a  general  reference  lihrary,  in  which  the  greatest  stress  has.  howevei,  heeii  laid  upon  American 
and  English  history  and  geography,  econonncs.  and  tli<'  iinliiical  and  social  sciences. 

On  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  Univt'rsity  of  Wiseon-^in, ahout  U.")  per  centofits  readers 
are  instructors  and  students  fi-om  that  instituti.m;  in  imrveyiug  tor  tlu'  lihrary  their  wants  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Lnix-ersity  students  doing  oi-iginal  work  of  some  importance  are, 
under  certain  restrictions,  alloweil  access  to  the  hook-stack,  the  same  as  other  special  investi- 
gators. Members  of  the  University  arc,  in  fact,  encouiagid  to  use  the  library  as  freely  as  they 
do  that  of  tlie  University  itself,  which  is  now  under  the  same  i-oof,  with  reading  and  delivery 
rooms  in  common.  Both  are  the  iirojicrty  of  and  suiiiiorted  iiy  tlie  state,  and  are  features  of 
its  educational  system. 

In  1875,  the  miscellaneous  hooks  of  the  State  Lihrary,  in  the  ea|iitol,  were  transferred, 
by  order  of  the  legislature,'  to  the  Society's  lihrary,  leaving  the  former  purely  a  state  law 
library,  under  the  control  of  the  justices  of  the  suiireme  court;  while  the  latter  became,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  miscellaneous  State  Library  in  charge  of  the  Historical  Society,  as 
the  trustee  of  the  state.  The  relations  between  the  two  libraries,  both  the  property  of  the 
commonwealth,  are  most  cordial,  and  they  cooperate  so  far  as  possible. 

The  Society's  library  now  numbers  about  230,000  titles.  The  average  annual  increase  is 
3,500  volumes  and  3,000  pamphlets;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  former  are  purchased,  but  not 
over  ten  per  cent  of  the  latter.  In  the  West,  large  private  libraries  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
the  East,  and  these  are  generally  in  the  possession  of  young  or  middle-aged  men.  Thus  our 
library  has  not  that  fertile  source  of  supply  enjoyed  by  the  older  libraries  of  the  Atlantic 
slope,  in  the  receijit  of  books  by  liequest.     Only  once  has  it  hud  a  large  gift  of  this  character. 

'Cliapter  -.'.'jL  Laws  of  187.'.. 
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in  vellum,  and  many  areprofusely  illustrated  with  seventeenth-century  copper-plate  engravings. 
In  the  collection  are  numerous  Bihles,  atlases,  and  charts,  old  editions  of  the  classics,  early 
lexicons,  and  historical  works.  These  old  Dutch  hooks  are  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Society's  possessions. 

The  princij.al  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  stale  are  sent  gratis  to  the  lihrary,  for 
hinding  and  penuaneiit  preservation.  Some  two  hundred  volumes  are  annually  made  up  in 
this  manner,  three  years  of  the  smaller  weeklies  being  bound  in  a  volume.  These  files  gen- 
erally reach  back  to  the  first  issues  of  the  journals  represented.  It  is  lound  that  the  state 
papers  are  frequently  referred  to  by  judges,  lawyers,  members  of  the  legislature,  local  historians, 
and  special  investigators  of  every  sort;  while,  as  the  Society's  files  are  in  many  cases  the  only 
full  ones  in  existence,  editors  themselves  sometimes  have  occasion  to  examine  them  in  the 
library,  or  to  write  for  data  eontained  in  early  issues. 

The  Society's  eolleetionof  bounil  newspaper  Hies  outside  of  the  State  amounts  to  about  9,000 
volumes,  being  probably  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  save  that  of  tlu'  Library  of  Congress. 
The  earliest  Enghsh  file  is  that  of  the  Mercin'mx  .U///,w^s■  of  Oxford,  bearing  date  1043-45. 
From  that  time  forward,  there  are  few  years  not  rei)resented  by  the  tile  of  some  prominent 
English  or  American  journal.  From  IToO  on,  the  collection  is  vinusually  strong,  especially  in 
the  American  department. 

The  department  of  maps  and  manuscriiits  jiossesses  many  riches.  The  eollc<-tion  of 
American  liistorical  maiis  is  notable.  That  of  mamiscripts  is  unexampled  in  the  held  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  South,  iVoni  about  17:^.  to  the  close  of  th,'  War  of  ISll'-l,^  — th.'  tamous 
Drajier  Collection;  the  history  of  Wisconsin  and  of  the  Indians,  the  fur  trade,  and  the  j.olitical 
and  economic  beginnings  of  the  Ohl  Northwest  may  here  lie  studied  in  abundaiit  iletail,  both 
in  maps  and  in  manuscrijits.     The  ^\'isconsin  material  is  of  course  particularly  plentiful. 

The  Society's  collection  of  public  documents  —  national,  state,  and  municijial  re]iorts,  both 
domestic  and  foreign  —  widely  attracts  students  of  social  and  political  science.  It  is  strongest 
in  the  regions  of  the  Old  Northwest,  and  the  commonwealths  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver. 

The  genealogical  collection  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  largest  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
strong  in  the  histories  of  families,  and  in  the  materials  for  genealogical  research,  such  as  local 
histories — both  American  and  English  —  and  the  jiublications  of  the  principal  English  and 
American  record-publishing  societies.  In  tin'  manuscript  department  there  are,  esjiccially  in 
the  famous  Draper  Collection,  abundant  original  riMMirds,  valualile  in  tracing  ancesti-ies  from 
the  principal  Western  borderers. 

The  Society's  collection  of  Sbakesjieareana  numbers  about  a  thousand  volmues,  among 
them  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  modern  editions,  such  asthe  Boydell  folio  (ISOl'),  .lohnson 
(feSteevens  (1813),  Ilalliwell-Phillips  folio  (1853-65),  facsimile  of  the  fir.st  foli. .edition  (L,iiid,,n, 
1866),  and  Ashbee  &  Halliweirs  lithogniiiliic  facsimile  reiirints  of  early  (piarto  editions  of  the 
separate  plays  (London,  1866-71,  IS  vols.).  It  also  contains  the  publications  both  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society  (lS48-.'"iB)  and  the  New  Shakespeare  Society  (J871-S1);  and  iiossesses 
unusually  full  data  for  a  study  of  the  Shakespeare-Bacon  controver.sy. 
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In  liH-al  Aiiicricaii  liisldiy,  tlic  lil.r.iry  is  purl icul.-irly  rich.  Must  of  the  town,  county,  iind 
state  histuiics  ill  the  I'liitrd  Stati's  and  C.iua.la  may  liciv  he  lonml,  ami  additions  arc  constantly 
l.cin.y  nia.lc,  as  o),poi1unily  ocins.  The  l.M-al  liistory  ,,f  several  of  the  stales  of  the  I'nion 
may  I.e.  we  are  freciuenfly  Inld  l.y  tlm-e  i„.st  inl'urmed  tl 
to  Netter  advantage  tlian  in  the  staler  them-^elves. 

S,li,,lars  from  all  part-  ..f  the  West,  an.l  fiv,|iicnl  ly  fi'om  the  .\llantic  sl, 
in  the  summer  months,  <.ileii  he  met  in  the  alcoves  of  the  Society's  lihrary. 


studied  ill  the  Wise 
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III-;    lilini.y 

nitl,,. 

'iii\rrsil 

•  (if   Wiscdiisiii   can    liai-.lly  l.c   saiii   \<<  iicsscss  a  liistory 

-.■|.ai-a1c  In 

nil  Ilia 

oltlir  il 

sliliilinii  of  which  il  is  an  iutcirral  part.     When  a  college 

is    louuilol 

il    nil 

Si    liavc' 

1   lihrary,  at  least    on  pai)er,   hut    in   struggling  times  its 

•iTowtli  is 

icccssa 

•ily  sIdw. 

liistruetors  a  eollege  must  have,  and  buildings;  so  it  is 

make  oxpci 

(liturcs 

rfinain 

vithiii  the  hounds  of  slender  revenue  hy  eurtailing  appro- 

<   lnrl,„oks; 

ml  a|ii 

aralus,  Il 

laii  in  any  oIIht  way.      IIciicc  the  history  of  the  Univer- 

ii\',  in  its  pt 

rin,ls., 

■  ii-niwlh 

ind  depression,  simply  repeats  iliat  of  the  University  as  a 

lirst  incntin 

ti  of  th 

■  lilirary 

n  the  iiuhlieations  of  the  rniversity  is  found  in  the  Third 

sily  lil. 
whole. 

Th 

Annual  Kei)ort  of  the  Hoard  of  Regents,  dated  .January,  l.S.")l.  Here  the  e.\isting  eondition 
and  future  growth  of  the  I'niversity  lihrary  are  diseussed,  and  in  an  api)endix  is  printed  a 
"  Catalogue  of  Books  in  the  Lihrary  of  th.'  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin.  .January  1st,  1850."  This 
somewhat  curious  collection  of  hooks,  niiinliering  about  8()(t  volumes,  was  madt-  up  largely  of 
gifts;  and  one  is  more  impresseil  with  the  spirit  of  generosity  in  the  donors  than  by  the  value 
of  IIk'  eolleetion  as  the  foundation  of  a  working  eolU'ge  library.  Such  was  the  hopeful  l)egin- 
iiing  of  the  library.  Its  growth  was,  howi'ver,  rather  slow;  and  in  successive  reports  of  presi- 
dent and  librarian  attention  is  called  to  tlu'  lack  of  a  suitable  working  library.  In  the  ten  years 
from  IS.'id  to  bSSi),  tlie  total  nundier  of  volumes  increased  from  "  nearly  800  volumes"  to 
"over  .'J.OtXl  volumes."  ICven  slower  was  its  growth  during  the  next  decade,  as  the  best  that 
could  be  .said  in  the  catalogue  of  1870  was,  "the  I'niversity  library  comprises  nearly  4,000  vol- 
umes." Then  followed  .somewhat  better  times.  In  bS.SI),  the  library  contained  9,000  volumes, 
and  this  number  in  ISiHI  had  grown  to  I'.l.Odi).  The  last  decade  has  lu'en  the  jieriod  of  relative 
prosjierity,  and  the  libraries  of  the  rniversity  now  contain  To.dOll  bound  volumes  and  about 
•_'■>, tHi(»  pamiihlcts.  So  nuu-h  nuiy  show  the  growth  of  half  a  century.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
over  two-thirds  <if  the  volumes  have  come  to  the  library  during  the  past  ten  years. 

In  early  days,  the  library  was  quartered  in  South  Hall.  A  report  of  the  librarian  in 
January,  1853,  made  a  i>lea  for  additional  cases  in  the  library  room.  In  1860,  the  library  was 
moved  to  a  room  prepared  for  il  in  the  newly  comi)leted  I'niversity  Hall.  Here  it  remainetl 
until  1880,  when  it  took  possession  of  the  library  wing  of  the  then  new  Library  Hall.  With  a 
library  of  9,000  volumes  and  barely  100  students  in  attindance,  the  Tniversity  then  thought 
that  the  new  library  building  would  be  ami)le  for  the  growth  of  at  least  half  a  century.  Yet 
by  1890,  the  library  had  ciuite  outgrown  its  quarters,  and  only  by  repeated  increase  of  shelving 
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in  galleries  and  )>asfiin'nt, 
years  to  accDnuniiilatc  citl 
Building  and  tlic  rcni.ivai 
designed  for  tlie  purjiose,  i: 
abundance  of  room  for  re 
large  growth  of  the  lihrar; 
and  con\enience  ot  tli(  ni  « 
The  gio\\th  ot  tin  liln 
^olunlts  ha\c  bten  con^t  a 


ri'arrangenieiit  (jf  the  n^ading  room,  was  it  ]iossihle  for  several 
■caders  or  books.  Hence  the  (■(,nii)letinn  of  tlie  new  Library 
Ihe  Tniversity  library  In  aiiijile  quai'ters  tlierein,  speeially 
re  than  welcome  to  all  connected  with  tlie  University.  With 
i  and  books,  it  is  hoped  that  the  near  future  may  witness  a 
ill  directions,  a  growth  commensurate  witli  tlie  spaciousness 


stills  l)een  iliietl\  tbiough  ])Uk1hscs      ^\  bd 

h\  indi\i(bnK  societies,  etc  ,  theie  h  i\i    1>(( 

till  1 1st  two  ytirs,  few  luge  gilts  tn  tin 


I  eadint   fr  mi  third   flour  to   im 
varieties  of  Italian  marble  en! 

bS'.ll),  Ibe  sum    of   *.S,fr,(l  « 

University  a  Germanic  st 
develop  and  supplement  t' 
source  being  1,700  volume 
haus  of  Leipzig,  from  win 
gift  of  350  volumes  of  tlie 
in  the  Germanic  seminary 

The  college  year  of 
A  very  valuable  collection 
and  the  United  States,  ha 


^s  I  lic(iutst  fiom  0  M  Cono\ei,  piofcs&oi  of 
inc  lent  1  mgu  iges  from  1852  to  1858,  the  library 
u(ci\ed  m  1885  his  pii\  ite  classical  libi  iiy, 
numbering  upw  iids  of  five  liundicd  volumes 
Li  the  sim(  \t  ii  the  (TCim  in  sti  tion  of  the 
ibi  in  w  is  ,iuiiiintidb\  s,\,,  ,1  bundudvol 
mil  s  puiib  isid  with  tunds  jiiis,  ntid  li\  lib 
iildiiiiiiii  VuKiicins  of  thest  iti  ibi^iiii 
liii  i\  I  111  sit  tion  of  the  libiiiy  iiuinbi  is  m  iil\ 

1   tliousind   M.builis        Tla   bislsnl    Ibls.oljii 

ion  IS  till  pii\  Id  libi  u\  ol  (111  111,  Oil  bull 
lU  suited  b>  hiui  to  the  lni\cisit\  In  IV), 
I  dw  lid  T  Owen,  piofessoi  of  1  u  m  li  iii  the 
I  iii\cisitj,  pi  iced  on  deposit  bis  jm,  ]iii\  itc 
^  ■  ii\  ot  I  11  ni  111  ini,u  i!,i  mil  lifi  i  itiiu  mim 
biiiiuoMi  miK  bundidl  \oluiiKs  ibis  usl 
I  (  olli  I  tionh  lb  now  been  phi  (d  in  the  lunch 

s II  ii\  loom  m  the  new  building,  loom  i22 

111  ls'»7  How  ud  Gieene  of  Milw  lukee,  i 
i,i  idu  ill  ol  till  Inueisity  with  the  ckss  of 
]SS()  piiiibisiil  the  pinate  libi  iiy  of  i  de 
ceiscd  till  ml  Di  1m  mk  L  /mkciscn  mdiuc 
scntcd  It  to  till  Lnueisitj  This  .olkition 
\  ^"^  numbcicd    I  oiisidciably  o\ei    x  bundled   vol 

iseuni    itipi    floor      Three  ^  ,  ^  i       i  i  i 

ier  into  Its  composition  uuics,  and  contained  many  \aluable  works  in 
European  and  church  history.  In  January, 
as  prrsriited  by  (Termaii- Americans  of  Milwaukee,  to  secure  for  the 
'miliary  library.  This  liberal  gift  has  been  carefully  expended  to 
hf  (irriiian  scetioii  of  the  lil)rary,  the  number  of  additions  from  this 
s.  Tlie  well-known  jiublisljing  and  bookselling  house  of  F.  A.  Brock- 
)m  lliese  books  were  purchased,  increased  tliis  eolleetioii  by  the  free 
ir  own  iiublii-ations.  This  new  German  library  has  found  a  liome 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  new  building. 

1900-01  witnessed  four  noteworthy  gifts  to  the  Ihiiversity  library, 
of  rare  books,  relating  to  the  history  of  social  movements  in  England 
s  been  presented  by  eleven  Wisconsin  gentlemen.     Tliis  collc'etion 
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consists  of  hooks  ami  ]);'rioilicals  wliicli  grew  up  out  nf  tlic  uurk  of  Rohert  Owen  ami  liis 
followers.  Tiie  ]>rivatc  classiral  lil.rary  of  t lie  lad'  I'lof.  11.  .\.  SoIut,  minihering  aliont  two 
hundred  volumes,  has  i)een  iiurehased  i>y  friends  of  .Mr.  Sdher,  and  presented  to  the  I'niver- 
sity  lihrary.  The  sum  of  i{!2,(X)()  has  reecntly  heen  yiven  to  the  University  hy  Charles  F. 
Ptister  and  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Fred.  \'ogel  of  Milwaukee,  for  the  i)urehase  of  hooks  and  periodieals 
for  the  new  Seliool  of  Commcree.  It  is  expeeted  that  this  generous  gift,  now  heing  e.xpemled, 
will  hr  su]ii>lemented  hy  further  gifts  for  the  .same  i)urpose  from  other  Milwaukee  citizens. 

In  the  summer  of  jiiDl).  William  F.  Dodgt' of  New  York  City  generously  offered  to  con- 
triliute  ^oOO  for  the  jiurrhasf  of  hooks  for  the  School  of  Fronomies  and  Political  Science,  on 
condition  that  an  additional  sum  of  .f2,()()()  for  the  same  jjurjiose  should  he  raised  in  Wisconsin. 
This  condition  has  at  length  heen  met  through  liheral  contrihutions  from  citizens  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Madison,  and  the  sum  of  f'2,500  is  now  availahle  for  the  purchase  of  l)ooks  in  the 
fields  of  economics  and  political  science.  This  fund,  as  well  as  the  Germanic  seminary  lihrary 
fund  of  two  years  ago,  was  hrought  together  largely  through  the  exertions  of  a  loyal  alumnus 
of  the  rniversity,  Dr.  Arthur  .1.  Puis  of  Mihvaukcr. 

The  munificent  gifts  of  the  jiast  few  years  lead  to  the  hope  that  the  future  may  see  a 
eontinuanre  of  sueh  gifts  in  iiiereasiMl  nuiiilier.  In  no  other  way  ean  alumni  and  other 
friends  ..f  the  rniversity  so  well  show  their  loyalty  and  inleresl  as  hy  gifts,  .small  as  well  as 
large,  to  tlie  lihrary  of  the  University.  The  art  departments  of  hoth  the  Historical  Society 
and  the  University  lihraries  arc  lamentahly  small,  and  money  cannot  he  spared  from  ordinary 
hook  funds  for  needed  growth.  So  it  is  to  he  ho|)ed  that  this  section  of  the  lihrary  may  soon 
timl  its  heuefac-tor.  F(|ually  d.^sirahle  is  a  working  eolleetion  of  the  hest  photograi)hic 
rei)ro(luetions  of  work<  of  ait,  tor  the  constant  exhil>ition  of  whi<-h  room  can  he  spared  in  the 
new  huildiug.  No  e(|Ual  expenditure  of  mont'y  could  hring  heller  returns  to  Wisconsin  in  an 
educative  an<l  cultui'al  way. 

In  the  future,  the  Historical  Society  lihrary.  the  Wisconsin  Academy  lihrary,  and  the 
University  lil.rary,  all  located  in  the  new  State  Historical  Lihrary  Building,  will  divide  the 
lield  mucli  more  systematically  than  has  heen  jiossihle  in  the  past.  I'p  to  this  time,  the 
University  lihrary  has  aimed  to  l)e  uniformly  developed  in  nearly  all  fields;  however,  special 
approi)riations  in  recent  years  have  rendered  it  especially  strong  in  the  lines  of  economic  and 
I)olitical  science,  in  Furoi.ean  history,  an.l  in  classical  i)hilology.  Most  of  the  important 
l)eriodicaIs  ami  society  i)uhlications  in  these  fields  arc  represented  hy  complete  sets.  The 
lihrary  also  jiossesses  an  excellent  collection  of  engineering  periodicals  and  society  puhlications. 
.\hout  Pi")  such  puhlications  are  currently  received  and  placed  on  file  in  the  engineering 
reading  room  in  the  new  Engineering  Building.  The  hound  sets  of  these  jnihlications  are 
kept  in  the  stack  in  the  periodical  room  in  the  State  Historical  Lihrary  P.uilding,  where  all 
have  diret-t,  free  access. 

Mori'  than  (ilKI  periodicals  are  received  at  the  University  lihrary.  The  catalogue  is  the 
usual  dictionary  card  catalogue  of  authors,  titles,  and  suhjeets  in  one  ali.hahetic  arrangement. 
The  Cutter  expansive  system  is  used  as  a  hasis  for  shelf  classification,  hut  it  is  changed 
in  many  ways  to  suit  special  needs.  Sul)ject  to  certain  restrictions,  ixujks  may  he  drawn 
from  the  lihrary  hy  all  memhers  of  the  University;  to  all  others,  it  is  free  for  reference.  It  is 
ojien  thirteen  and  a  half  hours  daily  during  the  academic  year,  except  on  Sundays,  legal  holi- 
days, an<l  Saturdays  (when  the  huilding  is  closed  at  4  p.  m.  for  cleaning). 

In  addition  to  the  general  lihrary,  the  University  jwssesses  three  special  hranch  lihraries. 
The  Woodman  astronomical  lihrary,  located  in  the  Washhurn  Astronomical  Ohservatory,  is  a 
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valuable  working  collection  of  books,  periodicals,  and  reports  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  physics, 
and  astronomy,  now  numljering  about  2,500  bound  volumes  and  as  many  more  pamphlets.  The 
library  in  the  Law  Building,  of  4,000  volumes,  is  a  working  collection  of  text-books  and 
reports;  students  also  make  large  use  of  the  State  Law  Ivil.rnry  in  tlie  capitol,  now  numbering 
about  35,000  volumes.     The  library  in  Agricultural  Ibill  contains  over  5,000  volumes  in  the 


.1  rchit. 


il;-  tl 


fields  of  agricuKuiv 
125  of  the  leading  a- 
In  cDnncctiiin  w 
refcren.-c  bo.ks.  Ai 
Pharmacy,  and  the  ilcpiirlnici 
is  especially  rii-h  in  Iminid  I 
Dr.  Edward  Krcniers,  the  di 
benefit  of  the  University. 


■ts.  This  is  supplcmrntcd  by  a  rca.ling  ronm  in  wlucli 
,,f  the  world  arc  cunvnlly  received  and  i)]a<-e.l  on  iile. 
scientific  depjirtments,  are  kept  working  collections  of 
■nllcctions  of  this  character,  are  those  of  the  School  of 
)tany,  ilieniistry,  and  zoology.  The  pharmacy  library 
'rioilicals;  the  greater  part  of  these  are  the  property  of 
:  the  school,  and  are  jilaced  on  deposit  by  him  for  the 
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A    BULLETIN    BOARD 
upon  first  floor  corridor. 
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P.Y    WII.MAM    IIKKI'.KKT    IKIIU'.S,   l'H.I>. 

■:  Wisrunsin  Ac-ulrmy  dl'  Sriciu-cs.  Arts,  ami  l.rtlcrs  is  an  assdrialion  of  scientilic 
Ainkirs  (iiiianizcd  iiihIct  sl:itc  laws,  willi  lilicral  slate  ciicoiiragoment.  Its  nieniljcrs 
ire  lai-yrly  drawn  lidiii  ihc  taculiics  of  llic  riiivcrsity  of  Wisconsin,  of  Bcloit  and 
in('oll(-cs.  and  l.awivn,-c  I  ■nivcrsity.  Api^lrlnii;  will,  principals  and  tcarhcrs 
and  ntlicr  literary,  s<'iciililir,  aii.l  professional  ni,>n.  Investigations  of  a  seientitie  eliaraeter 
undertaken  l.y  niend.ers  of  the  Aead.'iny  may  \h-  pid.lisli,'d  l.y  llie  stale  in  the  form  of  7Vfl/(.s- 
acthms  of  the  Aea<leiny,  which  now  c.unprise  IhiitiMii  \',>hniies  aLiyrcyatin.y-  over  5,500  pages. 
These  Transactions  are  sent  to  scientilic  and  technical  societies  throui-hout  tlie  world,  an<l 
over  five  hundred  of  these  liodies  now  send  their  i)ul>lications  to  the  Academy  in  excliange. 
In  this  manner  a  most  vahiahle  lihrary  of  ahoul  5.000  volumes  has  l.een  iirouglit  together. 

This  collection  of  scienlilii-  works  sni>pleinenls  in  a  noteworthy  manner  the  lihraries  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  and  the  Stale  Iniversily,  for  IIk'  reason  that  the  puhlications  of  many 
of  tlie  so-called  "learned  so.aeli,-"  arc  not  received  at  either  of  ihe  larger  institutions. 

The  real  use  of  the  1 ks   in   the   lihrary  of  the  Wiscnsin  Academy   has  heretofore  heen 

very  linnte.l.  l,ecaii-^<.  no  suilaMe  place  ha-  heen  iM'ovidcd  at  which  they  c,.uld  he  made  access- 
ihl,.  I,,  rca.lers.  They  ar,'  now.  Imwever.  assigned  to  a  special  part  of  the  great  l.n,,k-slack  in 
Ih,.  new  Slate  IIisl,ui,al  Lihrary  lUnlding.  an.l  are  so..n  to  he  ],rovid,>d  with  a  card  catalogue 
an.l  thus  ma<le  availahl.>  to  those  who  apply  at  either  of  the  two  delivery  desks  in  the  great 
reading  room. 

It  is  not.  however,  so  nmch  the  invsent  value  ..f  the  lihraiw.  as  its  future  possihilities. 
which  lays  claim  upon  our  attention.  Of  the  500  cx.-hanges  of  the  Academy  which  are  now 
nguiarly  received,  170  were  scun'd  thn.ugh  ai.plicat  ions  hy  ihelihrarian  in  the  years  1890-98, 
and  auoilKM-  O'J  exchanges  thn.ugh  the  siunlar  elTorts  of  the  lihrarian  who  served  from  1890-99. 
These  are  mentioned  as  indications  that  theri'  an'  other  societies  who  would  he  glad  to  make 
exchange  of  their  puhlications  with  those  of  the  Academy,  if  the  matter  were  i)roperly  hrought 
to  their  attention.  The  o]>port unities  for  enlarging  tlu'  list  of  exchanges  is  in  fact  now  l>etter 
than  ever  hefore.  inasmuch  as  arrangements  are  heing  jierfected  hy  which  other  Wisconsin 
state  institutions  will  coiiiieratc  with  the  At'ademy,  so  as  to  secure  exchanges  with  many  of 
the  larger  scientific  liodies  whose  ])ul)lications  are  much  more  voluminous  and  more  expensive 
than  those  of  the  Academy  alone.  The  several  series  of  BvUciins  of  the  I'niversity,  the 
Hi'llrtins  of  the  (ieological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  ami  the  PubUrntions  of 
Ihe  Washhurn  Ohservah.ry.  may,  under  such  an  arrangement,  he  sent   to  a  single  society  in 
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return  for  its  pulilicat 

(ins,  pruvidc 

1  that  tliey  are 

regarded  as  of  sufficient  value  to  constitute 

an  equivalent.     I'liMi 

■at inns   sccui 

cd  in  this  way 

will  be  apportioned  to  the  several  libraries 

according  to  the  Held 

whicli   they 

aim  to  cover. 

The  State  Historical  Society,  which  issues 

Collections,  Pnindliiui 

,v,  lUnhtniH, 

ctc.,ronducts,ni 

1  its  own  acciuint.a  widely-spread  exchange 
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WHAT  DISTINGUISHED  LIBRARIANS  THINK  OF  THE  BUILDING 


it  the  Aiiu  rican  Library  Association  was  held 
it  the  features  (if  the  conference  was  a  visit  to 
tin'  puriKise  of  inspecting  the  new  Wisconsin 
Iter  the  close  of  the  conference,  when  tlie  visit- 
ing librarians  had  returned  to  their  homes,  and  had  had  time  in  which  to  reflect  upon  their 
impressions,  the  Editor  requested  a  few  of  the  rnost  distinguished  and  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  who  had  themselves  given  much  study  to  library  architecture,  to  send 
to  him,  in  brief  phrase,  their  candid  opinions  of  the  building,  regarded  wholly  from  the  practical 
librarian's  point  of  view.  The  following  responses  were  received;  they  are  the  more  remark- 
ablr  ill  that  several  df  the  writers  tliemselves  administer  beautiful  and  worthy  structures,  and 
ail  are  aeeiistuiiied  (d  taking  a  judicial  attitude  relative  to  professional  matters,  uninfluenced  by 
a  mere  desire  tci  pli'ase. 

Fniiu  Mr.  Henry  . I.  Carr,  librarian  ..f  Seranb.n  (I'a.)  I'ublie  Liiirary,  and  President  of 
the  American  Lilirary  Association  —  "  A  recent  insjK'ction  of  the  new  buikiing  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Historical  Society  adds  to  and  confirms  the  satisfactory  impressions  derived  from  a 
]iri(ir  visit  made  before  the  structure  was  entirely  ready  for  use.  I  have  been  also  rjuite  con- 
versant witli  the  outline  plans  and  requirements  of  its  constnuticni.  whose  carrying  out  has 
led  til  sueh  effective  results.  Its  beauty,  its  rich  simplicity  in  the  details  of  ornamentation, 
and  niMi-e  than  all  its  eminent  suitability  U^  the  joint  .iceupaney  Inr  wliieb  it  was  plainH'd  and 
11. iw  alfnnls    sueb   liappy  .•.iiiveiiieiiee,  all  deserve  the  highest  wnnls  iif  praise  and  e.iiiiinen.la- 

tinll." 

Fniiii  Dr.  Herbert  Putnam.  I.ilnarian  ..f  Cniigress,  and  i^x-Presideiit  ,if  the  Associa- 
tion—"The  resolutions  passed  by  the  Association  at  the  couclusiuii  of  the  Waukesha  confer- 
ence, referred  to  your  new  building  as  a  '  notable '  recent  achievement  in  library  architecture. 
The  Association,  as  you  are  aware,  has  to  avoid  terms  which  nuiy  involve  a  critical  estimate 
and  eulcigium  (if  either  areliiteeture  (ir  adininistratimi,  in  lilirary  matters,  exceiit,  (if  course,  it 
be  some  matter  solemnly  adjudicated  by  the  eouneil.  The  word  '  luitablc  '  must,  however, 
have  been  felt  liy  all  of  us  to  l)e  unduly  temperate.  Your  building  seemed  to  us  lieautiful  in 
its  proportions  and  in  its  simi)licity  of  detail;  dignified;  and  efficient  to  its  purposes  to  a  degree 
rarely  exhibited  in  any  building  for  library  uses.  Without  invidiousness  we  cannot  compare. 
But  the  general  feeling  was,  I  am  sure,  very  heartily  that  tlie  state  of  Wisconsin  has  not 
merely  benefited  itself,  but  luis  done  a  general  pul)lic  service  in  accomplishing  this  edifice. 
Our  luijie  andeonlial  expectation  is.tliat  the  .state  will  enable  the  institutions  which  are  to  in- 
habit it  to  iiursue  liberally  the  objects  of  which  it  is  a  suggestion  and  promise." 
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Finin  Hon.  Mclvil  Dt'wey,  Director  n|'  New  York  State  [.ihrary,  and  cx-Prosident  of  tlic 
Assmialion— "It  wasoomnion cominoiil  thai  tlic  American  Library  Association  in  its  meetings 
aiiii  ]iosl  ronterenrc  excursions,  wliicli  in  tiie  ]iast  twenty-five  years  have  extended  from  Quel>ec 
to  New  ( )rlians  and  Imin  Halifax  to  San  l*'rancisci),  had  never  visited  a  library  l)uil(Hnfj  on 
whicli  thcic  was  so  little  criticisin  compared  witii  tiie  genercais  commendation  given  to  the 
new  lil.iiM  y  of  the  State  Historical  Soeidy.  Dijiiiity,  heauty.  and  i-ractical  convenience  are 
c.,mhiiie<l  ill  a  rare  dej^ree  in  the  ui'cat  huildiii^  of  wlii.-h  Wisconsin  is  justly  i)roiid." 

Ft Mr.  ];.  K.  I'.owker,  Editor  of    Tl.r   Llhran/   Jo,n-i,nl,  New    York  City— "  In  sending 

licrsonal  thanks,  throii-h  yon,  t.>  all  our  Wisconsin  Iiosts  who  made  the  visit  of  Ihe.Vmcrican 
Library  Association  at  once  so  delightful  and  so  instructive,  let  me  congratiUate  you  esi)eeially 
on  the  provision  wliich  Wisconsin  has  made,  so  fittingly  and  so  admirably,  for  tlie  libraries  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  an<l  the  Tniversity  of  Wis.-onsin.  Tlie  l'.a«lger  state  seems  to  i)e 
making  itself  Die  banner  stale  in  the  service  of  the  people  in  at  least  two  directions:  the  dairy 
and  agricultural  develo|imeiit,  for  which  the  I'liivei-.-ity  of  Wisconsin  is  doing  so  nmcli,  and 
the  furnishing  of  lood  fm-the  miu.l  as  well  as  fm-lhe  body,  in  the  traveling  libraries  and  other 
library  la.-ihties,  I  hi-onghth(\\-iseoiisinl'iv..  Library  (•oiiiiiiissioii  aii.ltlu'g.^neral  library  sysl(.ii. 
of  which  your  new  building  and  the  library  at  Milwaukee,  are  visible  monuments.  It  is  almost 
imi.ossible  toe-^timale  the  contribution  to  the  w(-alth  of  the  state,  and  inde(>d  of  the  wlu)le 
West  and  the  caiutry  ••it  large,  whirl,  .-oines  fr.aii  tinding  a  kind  of  barley  wliicli  in  your  soils 
will  develo|i  lifty  p<M- cent  iiioiv  produ.t  with  the  same  cultivation,  or  in  freeing  tlie  dairy 
interests  from  the  dread  of  t ubereiil,,sis  and  enabling  the  farmers  to  i)roduce  a  milk,  butter, 
and  dices.,  crop  of  better  quality  and  liigli..r  iiricc.  as  Prolessors  Henry,  I'.abcock,  and  their 
assoi-iates  art.  doing:  and  in  tli(.  morning  which  1,  with  others  of  y.air  visitors,  sjicnt  in  going 
ovt.i-  their  work,  il  iiii].ressi.d  me  that  tli(.y  were  accomplishing  indirectly  a  still  greater  I'esult 
in  turning  bai'k  th(.  human  current  from  tlie  overcrowded  cities  again  upon  tli(.  farms,  by 
making  farming  a  calling  in  which  brains  and  'book-knowledge'  can  be  utilized  quite  as 
effectively  as  in  the  occupations  of  the  city.  It  is  peculiarly  fit  ting  that  the  additional  wealth  which 
the  brains  of  sm-li  men  arcdeveloiiing  for  the  state  should  be  I'elurned  in  kind  by  the  liberal  su])- 
l.nrlof  libraries,  both  ill  the  great  collections  of  which  your  own  is  so  noble  an  .'xampl..,  ami  in  the 
traveling  libraries,  which  are  reacliing  out  into  all  the  farming  hamlets  with  their  quick.. ning 
inllu.nce.  To  my  mind,  your  new  library  building  is  notal)le  as  the  physical  (.vi.leuce  of  this 
brc  ;;d  and  lib(.ral  spirit  on  th(.  jiart  of  the  p(.o]ileof  Wisconsin;  and  what  esi)ecially  struck  m(.,as 
one  sonu.what  exiicricnct d  in  building,  is  that  you  should  have  olitained  such  value,  dollar  for 
dollar,  as  you  have  in  a  liuilding  of  such  magnificence  and  beauty,  at  a  cost,  ajtproximately, 
of  if«()(),0O().  T  think  we  all  agree.l  that  the  library  building  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fitting  in  the  country:  and  it  will  certainly  be  a  momiment  for  many  generations  of  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  peopl..  of  Wisconsin  in  re.-ogni/,ing  that  brains,  in  their  development 
through  books  aii.l  univt.rsity  training,  are  one  of  IIr.  Iarg(.st  sources  of  eidightened  and 
benetic.nt  weallli." 

From  I'rof.  W.  I.  Fletcher,  Librarian  of  Amherst  College,  Editor  of  I'ouIck  Index  In 
Periodical  Literature,  and  ex-1'rcsident  of  the  Association  — "  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  high 
a|)preciation  of  your  new  library  building.  I  have  not  seen  another  which  eomliines  rare 
beauty  of  ({(sign  and  finish  with  more  features  of  practical  excellence  and  usefulness.  The 
main  reading  room  is  vi\\\i\\  to  any  .similar  room  that  I  have  seen,  and  every  jiart  of  the 
building  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  uses.  Your  state  is  certainly  to  lie  congratulated  on 
having,  in  this  case,  got  its  '  money's  worth.'  " 
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From  Mr.  Jolm  Cotton  Dana,  Lil.irarian  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  City  Library,  and 
ex-President  of  the  Association — "In  the  present  transition  period  of  library  management, 
it  is  most  difficult  for  one  to  dogmatize  over  either  the  general  principles  or  the  details  of 
library  construction.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  criticise  or  to  appreciate  a  building  designed 
to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  two  great  institutions  like  your  Historical  Society  and  State 
University.  But  there  ai'e  some  things  which  must  at  once  impress  any  student  of  library 
construction  who  may  look  over  even  hastily  your  beautiful  building.  Without,  it  has  the 
dignity  and  simplicity  its  purpose  and  its  setting  demand.  Within,  it  is  impressive,  and 
yet  is  rather  cheering  than  overpowering  in  its  general  aspect.  As  to  its  utility,  the  easy  cir- 
cuit from  the  reference  room  through  the  stack  and  administration  rooms  to  the  reference 
hall  again,  quickly  made,  with  easy  access  up  and  down  and  to  tlic  riylit  and  left  tu  the  things 
and  places  wanted  —  this  appeals  to  the  practical  librarian's  heart,  and  istyjiical  of  tlic  manner 
in  which  the  whole  building  is,  in  a  higher  degree  I  liclicve  tlian  any  Hbrary  I  liave  ever  seen, 
adapted  to  the  daily  needs  of  those  who  use  it." 

From  Mr.  Henry  M.  Utley,  Librarian  of  Detroit  Fablic  Library,  and  ex-President  of  the 
Association —  "  Your  Madison  building  has  certainly  a  very  pleasing  exterior.  There  is  a 
dignity  and  grace  in  its  outline  and  general  effect,  ciuite  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  the 
building.  The  general  reading  room  is  the  most  attractive  room  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 
I  do  not  believe  it  has  its  equal.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  brief  examination 
given,  the  arrangement  of  the  st'veral  departments  of  the  library  appears  to  me  to  be  very  con- 
venient and  admirable.  Ydu  and  your  associates  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  possession 
of  such  a  fine  workshop." 

From  Prof.  Frederick  .^L  Crunden,  Librarian  of  St.  Louis  Public  Library,  and  ex-Prc^si- 
dent  of  the  Association — "I  derived  great  ]ileasure  and  i)rofit  from  tlie  two  or  three  liours 
spent  in  your  new  library.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  library  buildings  in  tljc  country.  I 
do  not  see  how  any  change  could  cadianee  the  pleasing  effect  produced  by  the  simple  dignity 
of  its  fa9ade,  while  the  interior  arrangement  is  admiral)ly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which 
the  building  is  designed.  The  ingenuity  of  the  plan  is  made  more  noteworthy  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  presented,  in  providing  for  two  distinct  institutions.  Having  heard 
beforehand  the  cost  of  the  building,  I  was  not  prepared  for  so  imposing  a  structure.  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  good  arrangement  which,  combined  with  your  good  luck  in  building  at 
the  most  favorable  time,  has  secured  for  you  a  building  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
than  it  cost." 

From  Dr.  Clement  W.  Andrews,  Librarian  of  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago —  "  You  ask 
me  for  an  expression  of  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  new  building  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 
Naturally  the  first  and  most  striking  impression  was  made  by  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the 
buililing  and  of  its  position;  and  these  are  well  matched  by  the  elegance  and  convenience  of  its 
appointments.  It  was  to  me  more  interesting,  however,  to  find  that  this  beauty  of  form  had 
not  been  secured  at  any  sacrifice  of  usefulness,  and  that  the  building  seemed  remarkably  well 
planned  for  its  intended  use.  The  problem  of  combining  the  maximum  efficiency  of  a  library, 
open  to  the  public  generally,  the  maximum  service  to  the  classes  of  an  educational  institution, 
and  the  best  accommodation  of  individual  scholars,  is  not  a  simple  one.  The  solutions  have 
been  varied,  but  of  them  all  I  know  of  none  which  promises  better  results  for  expenditure  than 
that  employed  in  your  building.  I  regard  my  visit  to  the  library  as  one  of  the  chief  pleasures 
of  a  very  pleasant  day,  and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  congratulate  the  people  of 
Wisconsin  on  the  possession  of  a  monument  worthy  of  the  state;  and  the  State  Historical 
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Snricty    anil    the   State   riiivcrsily  on    tlic    |)rusi,c,-ts  of  tln'    iii.Tcascd    usefulness    wliirli    (he 
l.uil.lin-  utf.Ts." 

I'll  Mil  Mr.  Kilwiti  ir.  Anderson,  l.ihrarian  of  Carnejjie  Lihrary,  I'ittslnirg  — "  I  cunKratu- 
lale  vdii  (in  yciiir  new  lil)rary  liuildiiijj;.  Tlie  arran<,a'nient.«,  (lie  furniture,  and  general  e<|uip- 
ineiit  slnick  me  most  favoral.ly.  I  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the  eost  of  the  whole  was 
only  ij!()()0,0(X).  Wisconsin  should  he  i)rou.l  of  this  nohle  struct  mi',  so  intelligently  iilanned, 
and  erected  at  such  moderate  eost." 
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AH.  ANDREWS  CO.,  contractors,  xi. 
.     Abolitionists,  petition  congress,  66. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Sr.,  member  of  congress, 
26;  accompanies  Seward,  26;  in  Madison,  26- 
27;  extracts  from  diary  of,  26-27,  50;  promi- 
nence of,  28;   residence  in  England,  50. 

Adams,  Hon.  Charles  Francis,  Jr.,  LL.  D.,  presi- 
dent of  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  ad- 
dresses by,  6,  25-28,  37-64;  portrait,  25;  father 
of,  accompanies  Seward,  26;  extracts  from 
diary.  27;  in  Madison,  28;  texts  of,  37;  head  of 
oldest  American  historical  society,  37;  lectures 
before  Mass.  Historical  Society,  38;  descended 
from  John  Quincy  Adams,  43;  investigations 
of,  concerning  historical  literature,  71-78. 

Adams,  Charles  Kendall,  LL.  D.,  president  of  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  member  of  Board  of 
BuildingCommis3ioners,x;  address  by, 6, 18-20. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  exponent  of  political  evolu- 
tion, 43;  combines  ideas  of  Garrison  and  Web- 
ster, 43-44;  Charles  Francis  Adams  descended 
from,  43;  answers  theories  of  Jefferson  and 
Calhoun,  44;  policy,  44;  breaks  with  party,  44; 
resigns  from  senate,  44;  member  of  Monroe's 
cabinet,  44;  associated  with  Calhoun,  44;  presi- 
dent of  United  States,  44;  opposes  Calhoun, 
44-45;  death  (1848),  45;  buried  at  Quincy, 
Mass.,  45;  funeral  sermon  of,  45;  disciples  of, 
found  new  party,  46;  in  congress,  66;  writes  to 
constituent,  66;  letter,  speeches,  and  diary 
cited,  66-67,  69-70;  champion  of  abolitionists, 
66;  speeches  by,  66-67;  enunciates  theories  of 
government,  66-67,  69-70;  predicts  civil  war, 
67,  69-70;  effect  of  speeches,  67,  70;  assailed 
by  Wise  and  Marshall,  67,  69;  answers  oppo- 
nents, 67,  69-70. 

Adams.  Mary  M.   (Mrs.  Charles  Kendall),  hymn  by, 

3,  6. 
-Africans,  inferior  class,  40.     See  also  Slavery. 
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Agricultural  Hall,  branch  of  University  library  in. 

Agriculture,  College  of,  16;  state  aid  in.  16;  in 
northwest,  61;  books  and  papers  on,  in  Univer- 
sity library,  114;  in  Wisconsin,  119;  discover- 
ies in,  119. 

Alabama,  Indian  hostilities  in,  66. 

Alexandria,  Africa,  library  at,  18. 

America,  oldest  historical  society  in,  25,  37;  great 
men  of,  31;  study  of  expansion  and  building  of, 
35;  discovery  of,  39,  40;  slavery  a  race  ques- 
tion in,  40;  experiment  of  government  in,  47; 
firmness  a  characteristic  in.  47;  the  West,  in 
development  of,  49;  faults  of  writers  of,  49-51; 
has  no  first-class  historian,  55;  historians  of, 
criticised,  55-57;  need  of  popular  historian  in, 
63;  history  written  by  naval  officer  of,  63;  hazy 
notions  of,  in  early  times,  65;  patriotism  in, 
74;  printers  in,  82;  fur  trade  in,  107. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  report  to,  65-66. 

American  Ethnological  Society,  transactions,  100. 

American  Historical  Association,  chairman  of  com- 
mittee of,  6. 

American  Library  Association,  twenty-third  con- 
ference of,  117;  officers  of,  117,  119;  resolutions 
passed  by,  117;  other  conferences  of,  119. 

Americana,  collectors  of,  101-102. 

Amherst  College,  librarian  of.  119. 

Anderson,  Edwin  H.,  comments  on  building,  121. 

Andrews,  Ur.  Clement  W.,  comments  on  building, 
120. 

Anglo-Saxons,  migrations  of.  37, 43;  in  Wisconsin,  49. 

Antietam,  Md.,  battle  at,  47. 

Appleton,  Wis..  Lawrence  University  at,  115. 

Archaeology,  collection  in  Historical  library  mu- 
seum, 23;  Mommsen's  work  in,  57. 

Architecture,  Greek  in,  49;  elements  necessary  for 
permanence  in,  50;  of  new  library  building,  83, 
117-120. 
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Aristotle,  search  for  tomb  of,  35. 
Arkansas,  admitted  into  Union,  66;  constitution  of, 
recognizes  slavery,  66;  Indian  pottery  from,  105. 
Arnold.  Thomas,  English  teacher  and  historian,  53; 
criticised,  53. 

Art,  influence  of,  19-20;  Greeks  in.  49,  52;  form 
necessary  in,  50;  Hebrews  in,  51;  Romans  in, 
52;  department  of,  in  new  library  building,  91; 
gifts  in,  solicited,  113. 

Art  Metal  Construction  Co.,  contractors,  xii. 

Ashbee  &  Halliwell,  edition  of  Shakespeare,  lOS. 

Assyria,  ancient  libraries  of,  29. 

Astronomy,  books  in  Washburn  Observatory,  113; 
history  allied  to,  38. 

Athens,  Greece,  sacred  hill  in,  20;  art  in,  20;  clas- 
sical school  at,  35. 

Atherton  gag,  rule  adopted  in  house  of  represen- 
tatives. 67. 

Atlases,  in  Tank  lil)rary,  108. 


BABCOCK,  Prof.  Stephen  Moulton,  work  of,  119. 
Bailey, Lieut.-C'ol.  Joseph. presentation  to,  107. 
Bancroft,  George,  American  historian,   31,  55,  74, 
78;  criticised,  55;  not  read  entire,  73;  propor- 
tion of  readers,  74. 
Baptists,  church  sold  by,  101. 
Barnes,  Alfred  Smith,  American  historian,  74. 
Barrow,  Isaac,  English  theologian  and  mathema- 
tician, 59;  sermons,  59. 
Bay  Massachusetts,  land  grant  on,  65. 
Bealbec,  memorials  on  walls  of,  30. 
Bedford,  Ind.,  quarries  at,  S3. 
Beloit  College,  members  of  faculty  of,  belong  to 

Wisconsin  Academy,  115. 
Bentley,  Thomas  R.,  contractor,  xi. 
Bibles,  in  commerce,  34;  importance  of,  in  former 
generations,    59;    King    James's    version,    59; 
largely  superseded  by  periodicals  and  Sunday 
newspaper,  59,  74;  in  Tank  library,  108. 
Bismarck,  Prince  Otto,  Eduard  Leopold,  Prussian 

statesman,  44. 
Bolingbroke,  Henry  Saint  John,  defines  history,  34. 
Bolivar,  Gen.  Simon,  abolishes  slavery  in  Colombia, 

69. 
Boston,  Mass.,  public  library  at,  13,  31;  church  at, 
38;    early  settlement  at,  43;    commemorative 
services  at,  50;   standard  historical  works  in, 

Botany,  books  on,  114. 

Botkin.  Alexander,  member  of  Society's  executive 
committee,  99. 


Bowker,  R.  R.,  comments  on  building,  119. 
Boydell,  edition  of  Shakespeare,  108. 
Bradley,  Isaac  S.,  secretary  of  Board  of  Building 
Commissioners,  s;   assistant  librarian  and  li- 
brarian of  Society,  100-101. 
Breitwisch  &  Wunderlich,  contractors,  xii. 
Britt,  Chauncey  C,  newspaper  editor,  95;    favors 

and  urges  formation  of  Society,  95. 
Brockhaus,  F.  A.,  German    publisher,    112;    books 
puixhased  from,  112;  gift  from,  to  University 
library,  112. 
Brown,  Beriah,  member  of  Society's  executive  com- 
mittee, 99. 
Brunson,  Alfred,  address  by,  97. 
Bryan,  William  Jennings,  diffuseness  of,  50;  speech 

and  letter  of,  50. 
Bryant,  William  CuUen,  American  poet,  31. 
Bryce,  James,  speaks  before  Western  legislature, 

35;   American  Gommonwealth,  35,  78. 
Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  English  historian,  53;  crit- 
icised, 53,  63. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  political  conference  at,  46;   in  for- 
mer Massachusetts  territory,  65. 
Building  Commission,  members  and  officers  of,  x; 
president  of  board  of,  6,  13;  congratulated,  15, 
17,  20;  work  of,  81;  loans  made  to,  103. 
Bull,  Ole,  gift  from,  to  University  library,  112. 
Bull,  Prof.  Storm,  consulting  engineer,  x. 
Burnett,  Judge  Thomas  P.,  prominent  Wisconsin 

jurist,  96;  vice-president  of  Society,  96. 
Burroughs,    Stephen,   refugee,   59;    village  school- 
master, 59;  aids  in  founding  library,  59-60. 
Burrows,  George  B.,  on  Board  of  Building  Com- 
missioners, x;  speaker  of  Wisconsin  assembly, 
20;  thanks  extended  to,  20. 
Bury,  J.  B.,  cited,  54. 

Butler,  Prof.  James  Davie,  LL.  D.,  connection  with 
Society,  7;  invocation  by,  6-8;  portrait,  7; 
professor  in  State  University   (1860),  27. 


c 


■^.IBOTS,  John  and  Sebastian,  English  explorers. 


Cadillac,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe,  founder  of  Detroit.  33. 

Csesar  (Cesar),  Julius,  Roman  statesman,  soldier, 
and  historian,  52,  58;  compared  to  Moses,  70; 
commentaries    (De  Bello  GalUco) ,  70. 

Calhoun,  Thomas  C,  enunciates  doctrine  of  nullifi- 
cation, 41,  44;  influence  of,  in  South,  43;  an- 
swered by  J.  Q.  Adams,  44;  in  Monroe's  cabi- 
net, 44;  vice-president,  44;  opposed  to  Adams, 
44-45;  leader  in  South  Carolina,  44;  leads  re- 
actionary movement,  45. 
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Cambridge,  Eng.,  King's  College  in,  20. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  public  library  at,  31 

Canada,  material  on  history  of.  in  Historical  li- 
brary, 109. 

Canals,  in  modern  times,  11. 

Capitol  building,  Madison,  mentioned.  10,').  107; 
meetings  of  Society  held  in.  7;  enlarged,  7,  102; 
Free  Library  Commission  in.  8.5;  State  library 
in,  96;  Society  secures  rooms  in,  102;  quarters 
in.  outgrown,  102;   law  library  in,  114. 

Carlyle.  Thomas.  Scottish  historian  and  writer.  .")2. 
.53;  eulogizes  Frederick  the  Great.  40:  reac- 
tion against.  51.  61;  criticised,  53;  demand  for 
works  of,  61,  71;  American  editions  of,  61,  71; 
readers  of,  and  how  read,  73-74,  77;  cited,  74; 
French  lieioluiion.  74.  75:  Frederick  the 
Great,  74,  75. 

Carnegie.  Andrew,  founder  of  liln-aries.  29. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co..  subcontractors,  xi. 

Carr,  Henry  ,T.,  comments  on  building.  117. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  French  navigator,  38. 

Cass.  Lewis,  democratic  candidate  for  presidency. 
45-46;  holds  southern  principles,  45;  attitude 
in  War  of   Secession,  45. 

Catholics,  Irish,  their  respect  for  Seward,  26. 

Catlin,  John,  member  of  executive  committee  of 
Society,  99^ 

Cavour,  Camillo  Bensodi,  Italian  statesman,  44. 

Caxton,  William,  early  English  printer,  mark  of, 
S2. 

Challoner.  Frank,  member  of  Board  of  Building 
Commissioners,  x. 

Chamberlin.  Thomas  C.  president  State  I'niver- 
sity.  suggestion  made  by,  103. 

Channing.  Prof.  Edward,  Guide.  75. 

Charles  I.,  of  England,  grants  charter,  65. 

Charles  V..  king  of  Spain,  and  emperor  of  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  40. 

Charles  B.  Kruse  Heating  Co..  subcontractors,  xi. 

Chemistry,  department  of.  in  University  lilnary. 
114. 

Chicago.  111.,  library  in.  1.".  120:  presidential  con- 
vention at,  26. 

Chicago  Lumber  Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 

Chickamauga,  Tenn..  battle  of.  47. 

Choate,  Rufus,  American  lawyer  and  orator.  31. 

Cicero,  compared  to  Demosthenes.  52. 

Clark,  Orlando  E..  member  of  Board  of  Building 

Commissioners,  x. 
Clas.  Alfred  C,  architect,  x,  83;  portrait,  S3. 
Classics,  history,  reading  of,  77;   in  Tank  library, 
lOS. 


Claud 
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party,  45;  supoi 


Clay,  Henry,  Ica.lcr  ( 
45, 

Colleges,  in  Wisconsin,  11;  i.eed  of  elevating  work 
in,  34;  not  becom.ing  technical  schools,  34;  pre- 
pare for  citizenship,  34-35;  reading  of  history 
in,  75  78;  excesses  in,  77;  need  libraries,  111; 
need  instructors.  111. 

Coloniliia.  S.  A.,  slavery  abolished   in.  69. 

Cohimhia  fniver.-;ity  Library,  cost  of  construction, 

i:;. 

Colunil)U.s,  Christopher,  period  of,  coincident  with 
that  of  Lulher,  39;  discovers  America.  40;  Irv 
ing's  life  of,  55. 

Commerce,  in  Wisconsin,  9;  studied  in  universi- 
ties, 34;  school  of,  in  University  of  Wisconsin, 
113. 

Confederacy,  desired,  41;  failure  of,  43;  flags  of,  in 
museum,  107.    nS'ee  also  War  of  Secession. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society,  founded,  26. 

Conover.  0.  M.,  bequest  from,  to  University  library. 

Consolidated   Stone  Co.,   subcontractors,  xi. 

Cook,  Deacon ,  list  of  books  by,  60. 

Corinth,  Miss.,  battle  of,  47. 

Cotton,  John,  Puritan  minister  in  Boston.  25. 

Cotton,  monopoly  of,  in  South,  43. 

Crawford.  Rev.  Andrew  J.^  Jackson  writes  to,  41. 

Criminals,  care  of,  in  Wisconsin,  16. 

Crunden.  Prof.  Frederick  M.,  comments  on  Iniild- 

ing,  120. 
Crawford.  Samuel,  address  by,  97. 
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\NA.  John  Cotton,  comments  on  building.  120. 
Dante,  degli  .Vlighieri.  inspired  l>y  M(w..>; 
71. 

Darien.  Isthmus  of.  narrowness  of.  65. 

Darwin,  Charles,  English  naturalist.  b-D  43,  49.  r,  l. 
55;  C.  F.  Adams  chooses  text  from,  37;  cited, 
37;  promulgates  theory,  38;  value  of  work  of, 
as  regards  history,  52,  55;  Descent  of  Man.  37, 
38;  Origin  of  Species,  38. 

Democracy.  Cass's  candidacy,  45;   Jacksonian,  45. 

Demosthenes,  Cicero  compared  to,  52. 

De  Pere,  Wis.,  Jesuit  mission  at,  107. 

Dttrolt,  Mich.,  founder  of,  33;  in  former  Massachu- 
setts territory,  65;  library  at,  120. 

Dewey.  Hon.  Melvil,  comments  on  building,  119. 

Dev/ey,  Gov.  Nelson,  president  of  Society,  99. 

Dickens,  Charles,  English  novelist,  54. 
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District  of  Columbia,  slave  traile  in,  66. 

Dodge,  William  E..  gift  from,  to  University  library, 
113. 

Doty,  Gov.  James  Duane,  helps  organize  Society, 
96;  vice-president  of,  96;  first  orator  of,  96. 

Draper,  Dr.  Lyman  Copeland,  father  of  Society, 
10;  collector  of  Americana,  10,  101-102;  por- 
trait, 21;  first  secretary  of  Society,  21,  3S,  101; 
lays  lasting  foundations  of  Society,  21;  proves 
usefulness  of  Society,  21;  disposition  and  tem- 
perament, 21-22,  28,  101;  nurtures  Society  dur- 
ing critical  period,  22;  asks  for  appropriation, 
22;  organization  formed  by,  26;  C.  F.  Adams 
pays  tribute  to,  28;  new  library  building,  a 
monument  to,  28,  102;  arrives  in  Madison,  101; 
elected  member  of  Society,  101;  results  of 
work,  101-102;  advocates  new  building,  102; 
assistant  and  successor  of,  102;  resignation  of, 
102;  literary  plans,  102;  ill-health,  102;  death. 
102;  editor  of  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections, 
102;  letter  cited,  104;  MS.  collections  in  So- 
ciety's library,  108. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony, 
26. 

Durkee,  Charles,  first  anti-slavery  congressman 
from  Northwest,  46. 

Durrie,  Daniel  Steele,  bookseller,  101;  first  libra- 
rian of  Society,  101;  death,  101;  sketch,  101; 
portrait,  101. 

Duruy,  Victor,  French  historian,  works  cited,  77. 

Dutch,  books  in  Tank  library,  108. 

Dux,  Joseph,  contractor,  xi. 

ECONOMICS,  department  of,  in  State  Univer- 
sity, 86,  113;  material  for  study  of,  in  His- 
torical library,  107;  fund  for  purchase  of 
books  on,  113. 
Education,  high  standard  of,  in  Wisconsin.  10;  in 
frontier  states,  18;  museum  and  library  ad- 
vance, 23;  work  of  Society  advances,  23;  value 
of  history  in,  34;  increased  opportunities  for, 
60;  fads  in.  74;  methods  of  study  in  educa- 
tional institutions,  75;  literary  form  in  mod- 
Egypt,  libraries  of,  29;   inhabitants  of,  29;   exodus 

from,  70. 
Ehlman,  A.  C,  member  of  University  quartette,  6. 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  40. 
Elzivirs,  Amsterdam  printers,  mark  of,  82. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  American  poet  and  philos- 
opher, 31. 


Emigration,  towards  West,  35,  37;  direction  of 
northern,  43. 

Emerton,  Prof.  Ephraim,  American  historian,  77; 
Introduction  to  Middle  Apes,  77. 

Empire  Fire-proofing  Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 

Bndicott,  John,  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony, 
26. 

England,  queen  of,  28;  C.  F.  Adams,  Sr.,  in,  50; 
Macaulay  writes  story  of,  63;  slight  knowledge 
of  history  of,  74;  printing  introduced  into,  82; 
books  on  social  movement  in,  in  University  li- 
brary, 112. 

English,  historians,  52-54;  literature  in  former 
generations,  59;  war  feared,  66;  seminary  room 
in  library  building,  91;  fur  trade,  107;  geneal- 
ogy, material  on,  in  Historical  library,  108. 

Ethnology,  department  of  American,  in  new  library 
building,  92,  110,  IIS;  material  for  study  of,  in 
museum,  105. 

Europe,  people  from,  in  Wisconsin.  10;  students  in, 
11,  35;  emigration  from,  to  United  States,  37. 

Everett,  Edward,  American  orator,  31. 


T^AIRCHILD,  Gen.  Lucius,  member  of  Board  of 

-»-  Building  Commissioners,  x;  death,  x;  thanks 
given  to,  20. 

Federalists,  defeated  by  state  rights,  41;  disor- 
ganized, 41. 

Ferry,  George  B.,  architect,  x,  S3;  portrait,  S3. 

Fiction,  works  of,  in  public  libraries,  59;  read  by 
students,  75. 

Fiske,  John,  American  historian,  C4,  78;  criticised, 
64.  73,  75;  investigations  on  reading  of,  71,  73- 
75;   style,  73. 

Flanders,  wars  in.  67. 

Fletcher,  Prof.  W.  I.,  comments  on  building,  119; 
Poole's  Index,  S9,  119. 

Fond  du  Lac  county.  Wis.,  old  colony  line  cuts,  66. 

Forests,  in  Wisconsin,  9. 

France,  struggle  for  nationality  in,  41;  war  with, 
feared,  67. 

Francis  L,  king  of  France,  40. 

Eraser,  Frank,  member  of  Board  of  Building  Com- 
missioners, X. 

Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  40. 

Freeman,  Edward  Augustus,  English  historian,  39, 
53;  criticised,  53. 

Frellon,  Jehan,  Lyons  printer,  mark  of,  82. 

Fremont,  Maj.-Gen.   John  C,  issues  proclamation, 
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French,  in  West,  33;  historians  criticised.  52;  Rev- 
olution in,  lectures  on,  77;  seminary  room, 
91;   fur  trade,  107. 

Fronde,  James  Anthony,  English  historian.  39.  53; 
criticised,  53,  63;   Motley  compared  to,  55. 

Fugitive  slave  law,  declared  null  and  void.  4G. 

Fur  trade,  relics  of,  in  museum.  107;  nationali- 
ties engaged  in.  107. 


f->  Al.KS,  .loseph.  government  official.  r>7. 
J      Camm.  William  J.,  contractor,  xii. 
Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  represents   moral   issue, 
•13-45;   work  reactionary,  43  44;    does  not  ap- 
peal to  patriotism,  43:  influence  of,  44. 
Genealogy,  department  of,  91;  material  on.  in  His- 
torical library,  108. 
General  Electric  Co.,  contractors,  xii. 
Geography,  material  on,  in  Historical  library.  107. 
George  H.  Wheelcock  &  Co.,  contractors,  xi. 
Georgia,  Sherman's  march  through,  47;   represen- 
tative from,  in  legislature,  GG;   Indian  hostil- 
ities in.  66. 
German,  students  and   professors  of  universities. 

35;  seminary  room,  91. 
German  Americans,  gift  to  University  library,  112. 
Germans,  found  University  of  Strassburg,  18;  his- 
torical writings  of.  criticised,  52,  57-58. 
Germany,  nationality  in.  41,  44. 
Gettysburg,  Pa.,  battle  of,  47. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  English  historian,  works  of,  last- 
ing, 51;   historical  elements  in,  52;  criticised, 
52.  57,  63;  precedes  Darwin,  52,  54;   compared 
to  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  52;  result  of  inves- 
tigations on  modern  reading  of,  60-61,  71,  73- 
78;  partisan,  75;  Bury's  edition  of,  54;    mem- 
oirs of,  60;  Decline  and  Fall,  60.  71,  73,  75,  77. 
Giddings,  Joshua  R.,  represents  Ohio,  69;   resolu- 
tions by,  69. 
Gimbel  Bros.,  contractors,  xi. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  Irish  writer,  51. 
Grady,  James  S.,  subcontractor,  xii. 
Grant,  Francis  W.,  work  on  building,  x. 
Grant.  Ulysses  S.,  at  Vicksburg,  47;   letter  accept- 
ing nomination,  50. 
Grant  Marble  Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 
Great  Britain,  slavery  abolished   in,  40;    struggle 
for  nationality  in,  41;   staying  power  in,  47; 
historians  of,  52-54;  theories  regarding  limits 
of  colonies  of,  65;   war  with,  threatened,  67. 
See  also  England  a/id  English. 


Greek,  culture,  37;  history  of  equal  importance  (o. 
33;  literature,  52;  seminary  room,  91. 

Greeks,  love  of  beauty,  20;  artistic  instinct  of. 
49,  51  52;   in  Italy,  57. 

Green,  John  Richard,  English  historian,  53;  criti- 
cised, 53,  63;  result  of  investigations  on  read- 
ing of,  71,  73,  75,  77. 

Green.  Samuel  A.,  authority  on  Massachusetts  his- 
tory. Co. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  mission  at,  38;  resident  of,  96; 
relics  from,  107. 

Green  Lake  county.  Wis.,  old  colony  line  in,  6G. 

Greene,  Howard,  gift  of,  to  University  library,  112. 

Grote.  George,  historian,  53;  criticised,  53;  why 
not  read,  74. 

Guilland,  ,  L'Allemagite  Xouirllc  et  scs  )iis- 

torieiis.  57  58. 

(5u:;!ot,  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume,  French  histo- 
rian and  statesman,  Lowell's  answer  to,  61. 


T   T  AI.IFAX,  N.  S.,, library  conference  at,  119. 

llallam,  Henry,  English  historian  and  crit- 
ic. 53;  criticised,  53;  result  of  investiga- 
tions on  reading  of,  73,  77. 

HalliwoU  Phillips,  edition  of  Shakespeare,  108. 

Halsey,  W.  H.,  subcontractor,  xi. 

Hanks,  Lucien  S.,  member  of  Board  of  Building 
Commissioners,  x. 

Harrison,  Frederic,  English  critic,  60. 

Hart.  Prof.  Albert  Bushnell,  American  historian. 
Guide,  75. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  convention  at  (1811   15),  41. 

Harvard  University,  students  graduated  in.  (iii:  stu- 
dents of,  consulted,  77-78. 

Haverhill  petition,  debate  on,  67. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  possesses  literary  form.  50. 

Hayne,  Robert  Young,  Webster's  reply  to,  50. 

Hebrews,  prophet  of,  11;  literature  of,  51;  pre-emi- 
nent in  music  and  poetry,  51;  chronologically 
precede  Greeks  in  literature,  52;  early  cam- 
paigns of,  70;  influence  of  Moses  on.  71;  char- 
acterized. 71;  influence  of  theology  on  modern 
thought,  71. 

Henry  VIII..  of  England,  pope  sends  manuscript 
to,  30;  defender  of  faith,  30,  40. 

Henry,  Prof.  William  Arnon.  work  of.  in  agricul- 
ture, 119. 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth,  American  author, 

74. 
Hildreth,  Richard,  American  historian,  55,  74;  crit- 
icised, 55. 
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Historians,  six  great  American,  ?.l ;  dividing  line 
between  old  and  new  school  of,  38;  and  his- 
torical societies,  38;  function  of,  39;  must  ad- 
just theme,  39;  field  of,  39;  need  not  be  exclu- 
sively students  and  scholars,  51 ;  elements  nec- 
essary to  ideal,  51,  63;  review  of,  51-57;  in 
modern  times,  52-57;  Greek,  possess  literary 
form,  52;  English,  52-54;  American,  55-57; 
must  be  in  harmony  with  environment,  58; 
of  future,  63;  in  American  navy,  changes  pol- 
icy of  nations,  63;  popular,  needed  in  America, 
63 ;  Moses  as.  71 ;  investigations  on  reading  of, 
71-78;  use  newspaper  files,  108. 

Historical  societies,  greetings  from,  6,  25-28;  oldest 
in  America,  25;  number  in  America,  26;  mis- 
sion of,  26;  represented  at  dedication,  28.  See 
also  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  Historical 
Societies. 

History,  professors  and  instructors  in,  6,  33,  51, 
78;  collection  and  preservation  of  material  on, 
in  Wisconsin,  10,  33,  101-102,  105,  107;  three- 
fold progress  recorded  by,  10;  defined,  10-11, 
34,  38,  61;  importance  and  value  of  study  of, 
10-11,  33-35,  63;  new  library  an  aid  to  study 
of,  22;  not  mere  antiquarianism,  23;  living 
study,  23;  teaching  of,  33-36;  of  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  have  much  in  common,  33;  in  north- 
west, 33;  study  of,  on  par  with  other  studies, 
33;  new  method  of  teaching,  33-35,  73-77;  dis- 
ciplinary and  social  study,  34;  field  of,  34; 
study  of,  prepares  for  citizenship,  34-35; 
teaches  reverence  for  truth,  35;  methods  of 
study  of,  scientific,  35,  38;  American,  where 
studied  to  best  advantage,  35;  modern  concep- 
tion of,  38;  Darwin's  work  makes  a  unified 
whole,  38-39;  still  undergoing  evolution,  38; 
much  of  little  value,  39;  Columbus  and  Luther 
mark  new  epoch  in,  39;  issues  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval,  39-40;  issues  in  modern,  40;  works 
on.  and  writers  of,  criticised,  49,  51-57,  63;  in- 
stinct of  Greeks  in  writing,  49;  elements  nec- 
essary in  written,  50-51;  derived  from  Shake- 
speare. 51;  how  expressed  by  Hebrew,  51;  mon- 
ographs on,  54-55.  57;  no  first-class  American, 
55;  popularization  of,  needed,  58;  mistakes  in 
teaching,  58;  modern  taste  in,  58-59;  reaction- 
ary influence  in,  63,  75;  dignity  of,  63;  inves- 
tigation in  reading  of,  71-78;  in  newspapers, 
73;  slight  knowledge  of  American,  74;  how 
taught  formerly,  74,  77;  study  of,  encouraged 
by  Historical  Society,  105;  relics  of,  in  mu- 
seum, 105,  107;  works  on,  in  Tank  library,  108; 


works  on  American,  in  Historical  liurary,  109; 

church,  112;   European,  112-113. 
Hoar,    Senator   George   F.,    library   dedication   ad- 
dress. 30-31. 
Hol)bs.  William  Herbert.  Ph.  D.,  article  by,  79,  115- 

nti. 
Hodges,  Deacon  ,  recommends  list  of  books, 

60. 
Hoffman  &  Bauer,  subcontractors,  xi. 
Hehenstein  &  Jamieson,  subcontractors. 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  American  poet,  31. 
Homer,  Greek  poet,  49,  52;  transmission  of  poems 

of,  70;  Moses  superior  to,  as  poet,  70-71. 
Horace,  Roman  poet,  52. 
Hosmer,  Prof.  James  Kendall,  LL.  D.,  librarian  of 

Minneapolis  Public  Library,  6,  29;  address  by, 

6.  29-31. 
Hyer.  George,  aids  in  organizing  Society,  96. 


T  LLINOIS  (state),  Seward  in,  26;  emigrations  iu- 

^  to,  43;  in  election  of  1848,  46;  bounds  Wis- 
consin, 47. 

Ince,  Jonathan,  surveyor,  66. 

Indians,  in  Massachusetts,  37;  in  Wisconsin,  9; 
material  for  study  of,  23,  108;  hostilities  In 
South.  66;  war  with,  feared,  67. 

Ingersoll,  C.  J.,  represents  Pennsylvania  in  con- 
gress, 67. 

Interior  Woodwork  Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 

Iowa  (state),  in  election  of  1848,  46;  natural  se- 
lection in,  63. 

Ireland,  C.  C,  member  of  University  quartette,  6. 

Irish  Catholics,  respect  of,  for  Seward,  26. 

Iron  Brigade,  in  War  of  Secession,  46-47. 

Irving,  Washington,  American  historian,  31,  55; 
criticised,  55;  undergraduate  reads  works  of, 
78;  Life  of  Columbus,  55;  Life  of  Wasninc/ton, 
55. 

Italy,   nationality    in.    41.    44;    migrations   of   peo- 


T    S.  FORD,  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  subcontractors,  xi. 
J  '       Jackson,  Gen.  Andrew,  letter  of,  41;    policy 
of  democratic   party  named   for,   45;    fine 
imposed  upon,   69. 
Jaclcson,  Prof.  Dugald  C,  consulting  engineer,  x. 
James  I.,  of  England,  edition  of  Bible  named  for, 

59. 
Jamestown,  Va.,  early  settleraei-t  at,  43. 
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Jefferson,  Thomas,  exponent  ot  state  sovereignty, 
41,  44;  draws  up  Kentucky  resolutions,  41; 
elected  president,  41;  policy  of,  41;  teachings 
of.  followed  in  South,  43;  author  of  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  67;  attitude  toward  slav- 
ery, 67. 

Jesuits,  mission  of.  at  De  Pere,  Wis.,  107. 

John  Plantagenet,  English  king,  51. 

Johnson,  Captain  Edward,  member  of  land  commis- 

Johnson,  Harry,  general  contractor,  xi. 
Johnson,  Dean  J.  B..  consulting  engineer,  x. 
Johnson  &  Steevens.  edition  of  Shakespeare,  108. 
Johnson   Electric   Service   Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 
Johnston,  Hon.   John,  president  of  Society,  5,  9; 

presides  at  dedicatory  services,  5,  G;   address 

by.  6.  9-11. 
JoUiet.  Louis.  French  explorer,  33. 
Julius  Andrae  &  Sons,  subcontractors,  xi. 
Juvenal,  Roman  poet,  52. 


KAXS.\S  (state),  Seward  in,  26. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  cost  of  building  in,  13. 

Kentucky   (state),  question  of  nationality  in,  41; 
representative  in  congress  from,  67. 

Kentucky  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Jefferson,  41. 

Kerwin,  James  C,  member  of  Board  of  Building 
Commissioners,  x. 

King  &  Walker,  subcontractors,  xi. 

Kolb,  P.  A.,  member  of  University  quartette,  6. 

Kremers,  Dr.  Edward,  director  of  School  of  Phar- 
macy, 114. 


LA  FAYETTE  county.  Wis.,  early  settler  in,  95. 
Lake  Mendota,  seen  from  building,  SI. 

Lake  Michigan,  district  bordering  on,  9.  45,  47;  old 
colony  line  cuts^  66. 

Lake  Superior,  Wisconsin  bounded  by,  47. 

Lakes,  settlements  along  Great,  43;  about  Madi- 
son, 27. 

Land  grants,  to  University  of  Wisconsin,  27;  to 
Massachusetts  Company,   65. 

Lapham,  Increase  A.,  member  of  committee,  97; 
corresponding   secretary   of   Society,   99. 

Larrabee,  Judge  Charles  H.,  address  by,  97;  in- 
duces Draper  to  come  to  Wisconsin,  101. 

La  Salle,  Rene  Robert  Cavalier  sieur  de,  French 
explorer,  33. 


Latin,  study  of  history  on  par  with,  33;  seminary 

room.  91. 
Law,  high  standard  of.  in  Wisconsin,  10;  made  by 
legislators,  35;  principle  of  equality  in,  39,  40; 
martial,  69;  books  on,  114. 

Lawrence  University,  members  of  faculty  of,  in 
Wisconsin  Academy.  115. 

Leo  X.,  pope,  presents  MS.  to  Henry  VJII.,  30. 

Libraries,  public,  6,  13,  29-31,  58-61,  71,  73,  117, 
119  120;  what  composes,  10;  in  Wisconsin, 
11,  31;  defined,  IS;  necessary  to  University, 
IS;  greetings  from  sister,  G.  29-31;  jealousy 
of,  29;  maintained  through  private  munifi- 
cence, 22;  instruments  in  education,  23,  58; 
Carnegie's,  29;  in  Orient.  29;  advantages  of  an- 
cient. 29-30;  sites  of  ancient,  now  deserts,  30; 
mediaeval,  30;  Hoar  gives  address  at  dedication 
of,  30;  modern,  compared  to  those  of  past,  30; 
importance  of,  30-31;  many  topics  connected 
with.  49;  modern  circulating,  50;  in  new  li- 
brary building,  81,  107.  113;  private,  in  East 
and  M'est,  107;.  law,  107,  114;  state,  107,  114; 
the  Tank,  108;  growth  of  college.  111;  astro- 
nomical, 113;  traveling,  119;  management  of, 
in  transition  period.  120.  See  also  University 
of  Wisconsin  Library,  Wisconsin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  and  Wisconsin 
Historical  Society  Library. 

Library  Bureau,  subcontractors,  xi. 

Library  Hall,  University  library  in.  111. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  presidential  canvass  for,  26,  28; 
election  of,  ushers  in  War  of  Secession,  26; 
issues  emancipation  proclamation,  44;  re-elect- 
ed. 4G;  great  leader,  47;  conciseness  of,  50,  61; 
outlines  duties  of  American  citizens,  61,  63; 
revokes  Fremont's  proclamation,  70. 

Lincoln.  Hon.  Solomon,  J.  Q.  Adams  writes  to,  66. 

Lingard.  John,  English  historian,  53;  criticised,  53; 
read  in  part,  73. 

Literature,  historical,  lacking  in  literary  form,  49; 
literary  form  in  Greek,  49;  in  America,  49-50; 
elements  necessary  for  permanence  in,  50,  51; 
literary  masters  of  last  generation,  51;  review 
of  historical,  51-57;  literary  form  defined,  54; 
taste  in,  restricted,  74;  how  studied,  78. 

Livy,  Roman  historian,  51-52. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  American  poet,  31, 
74. 

Lord.  Rev.  Charles,  recording  secretary  of  Society, 
99. 

Lotter.  Melchior,  Leipzig  printer,  mark  of,  82. 

Louisiana  (state),  Jackson  in,  69. 
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Lowell,  James  Russell,  Americaa  poet,  31,  63;  an- 
swer of,  to  Guizot,  61. 

Luther,  Martin,  nails  theses  on  church  door,  39; 
struggle  inaugurated  by,  40. 


MACVANE,  Prof.  Silas  M.,  historical  instructor 
at  Harvard,  78. 
McCarthy,  Justin,  English  historian  and  statesman, 

73;  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  73. 
McCarthy,   T.   C,  superintendent  of  construction, 

x;  contractor,  xi. 
McGillis,  J.  W.,  member  of  University  quartette,  6. 
McKinley,  William,  message  of,  50;  letter  accepting 

nomination,  50. 
McLaughlin,  Prof.  Andrew  Cunningham,  professor 

at  University  of  Michigan,  6,  33;   address  by, 

6,  33-36;  portrait,  33. 

McMaster,  John  Bach,  American  historian,  7S; 
United  States  History,  78. 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babbington,  English  historian, 
53;  reaction  against,  51,  61;  criticised,  54,  63; 
wrote  before  Darwin's  work  appeared,  55; 
American  editions  of  works  of,  61,  71;  inves- 
tigations on  reading  of,  61,  71,  73-74,  77-78; 
boast  of,  63;  partisan,  75;  Miscellanies,  61; 
History  of  England,  61;  Essays,  61. 

Macedonia,  ancient  European  state,  58. 

Madison,  Wis.,  contractors  in,   xi-xii;    capitol  at, 

7,  So,  96,  102,  105,  107,  114;  Seward  and  party 
at,  25-28;  Seward's  address  in,  27;  location, 
27-28;  development  of  West  to  be  studied  at, 
35;  in  former  Massachusetts  territory,  38; 
chair  of  history  at,  63;  view  of,  SO;  streets  in, 
81;  territorial  legislature  at.  95;  coiistitutional 
convention  at,  96;  Society  organized  at,  96-97; 
American  House  in,  96-97;  state  legislature  at, 
97;  Draper  arrives  at,  101;  gift  from  citizens 
of,  to  University  library,  113;  librarians  at, 
117;  Argus,  95;  Express,  95,  96. 

Magoon,  Richard  H.,  suggests  organization  of  So- 
ciety, 95. 

Mahan,  Alfred  T.,  American  historian,  64:  readers 
of  works  of,  73,  75. 

Manville  Covering  Co.,  contractors,  xii. 

Manuscripts,  collected  and  preserved  by  Historical 
Society,  23,  105,  108;  mediieval,  30;  presented 
to  Henry  VIIL,  30;  Draper  collects,  101;  in 
museum.  107;  genealogical,  108;  Society's 
department  of,  84-85,  lOS. 

Manutus,  Aldus,  Venetian  printer,  mark  of,  82. 


Marquette,  Father  Jacques,  in  Wisconsin,  38. 
Marquette  county,  old  colony  line  cuts,  66. 
Marshall,  John,  American  jurist  and  historian,  55; 

criticised,  55. 
Marshall,    Thomas    F.,    representative    from    Ken- 
tucky, 07. 
Martin,   Morgan  L.,  president  of   Society,  96;    ad- 
dress by,  100. 
Massachusetts  (colony  and  state),  less  fortunate  in 
historical  society  than  Wisconsin,  25;  records 
of,  lost,  25-26;   emigrants  from,  in  West,  26; 
historical   societies   In,  26;     governor  of,    26; 
population  of  Wisconsin  compared  to,  28;  Hoar 
called  first  citizen  of,  30;   public  libraries  in, 
30;   distinguished  men  of.  31;   great  and  gen- 
eral court  of,  37;  aborigines  in,  37;   frontiers- 
men, etc.,  in,  37-38;  formerly  owner  of  portion 
of  Wisconsin,  38,  65;  leader  in  struggle  for  na- 
tionality,  40,   43-45;    J.   Q.   Adams's   body   re- 
moved to,  45;  in  election  of  1848,  46;  whipping 
post  in,  59;    colonial  charter  of,  C5;    commis- 
sion appointed  by  general   court,   65-66;    con- 
gressional district  of,  66;   J.  Q.  Adams  repre- 
sents, in  congress,  66. 
Massachusetts  Company,  land  grant  to.  65. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  president  of,  6, 
25;   oldest  historical  society  in  United  States, 
25,  37;   inaugurated  comparatively  late  in  his- 
tory of  Massachusetts,  25;    date  of  founding, 
26;    C.  F.  Adams  addresses,  38;    C.  F.  Adams 
represents,    49;    opening   of   new    building   of 
(1899),  71;  Proceedings,  38,  41,  65. 
May,  Thomas  Erskine,  English  historian.  78;  Con- 
stitutional History,  78. 
Mathematics,  historical  study   in,   18;    history  on 
par  with.  33;  seminary  room,  86;  books  on,  114. 
Matthews  Brothers  Mfg.  Co.,  contractors,  xi. 
Merivale,  Charles,  English  historian,  53;  criticised, 

53. 
Mexico,  Gulf  of,  43;  war  with,  45,  66-67. 
Michigan   (state).  Seward  in,  26;  part  of  Wiscon- 
sin,  33;    French  in,   33;    emigration   into,   43; 
in  election  of  1848,  46. 
Milman,  Henry  Hart,  English  poet  and  historian, 

53;   criticised,  53. 
Milton,  John,  inspired  by  Moses,  71;  Paradise  Lost, 

59. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  contractors  in,  xi-xii;  library  in, 
13,  119;  Seward's  party  in,  27;  in  former  Mas- 
sachusetts territory,  65;  German-Americans  In, 
112;  gift  from  citizens  of,  to  University  li- 
brary. 112-113;  Courier,  95. 
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Milwaukee   Public   Library,   cost   of   construction,   --^ 
13;  storage  capacity,  13;  a  monument,  119.  •>■< 

Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  Democrat,  95. 
Minerva,  hill  of,  20. 
Mines,  in  Wisconsin.  9. 

Minnesota  (state),  natural  selection  in,  G3. 
Mission  Ridge,  Tenn.,  battle  on,  47. 
Mississippi    (state),   war   in,   47.     See  also  River 


Missouri  (state),  proclamation  frccins  .slaves  in, 
70;  pottery  from,  lOy. 

Mitchell,  J.  W..  contractor,  xii. 

Mitford,  William,  English  historian,  .53. 

Mommsen,  Theodor,  German  historian,  57;  com- 
pared to  other  historians,  57-58;  criticised,  57- 
58. G3;  why  not  read, 74;  Histori/of  Rome, 51-58. 

Monash-Younker  Co.,  contractors,  xii. 

Monroe,  James,  cabinet  of,  44. 

Montgomery,  David  Henry.  American  historian.  74. 

Morillo,  Gen.  Pablo,  abolishes  slavery  in  Colom- 
bia,  69. 

Moses,  philosophy  of,  destroyed  by  Darwinian  the- 
ory, 38;  writings  of,  51-52.  63;  compared  to 
Julius  Caesar,  70;  superior  as  poet  to  Homer, 
70-71;  career  and  influence  of,  70-71;  Oenesis, 
70;  Exodus,  70. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  American  historian,  31,  55; 
criticised,  55,  57;  investigations  on  reading  of, 
71,  73;  partisan,  75;  Dutch  Republic,  75;  His- 
tory  of  United  Netherlands,  75. 

Mounds,  in  Wisconsin,  99;  in  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas, 105. 

Mueller  Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 

NAPOLEON,  wars  of,  44. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  siege  of,  47. 

New  (Newe)  England,  struggle  for  nationality  in, 
41;  influence  of,  45-4G;  conscience,  57;  history 
of.  written  by  Palfrey,  57;  theology,  57;  capi- 
tal of,  63;  land  grant  in,  65. 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  foumlod,  20. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  founded,  26. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  library  conference  at,  119. 

Newspapers,  Bible  superseded  by,  59,  74;  history 
in.  73;  of  Historical  Society,  83,  85,  87,  96,  108; 
stacks  for,  85,  87,  96;  catalogue,  105;  import- 
ance of  preserving,  108;  sent  free  to  Historical 
Society,  108. 

New  York  (state),  emigrants  from,  in  West,  26; 
influenced  by  J.  Q.  Adams.  iS;  anti-slavery  feel- 
ing in,  4.5;  Wisconsin  influenced  by,  46;  Bur- 
roughs in,  59. 
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New  York  (city),  library  in,  13;  Library  Journal, 
119;   Tribune,  70. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  founded,  26. 

Nicolet,  Jean,  French  explorer,  33,  38. 

Niebuhr,  Barthold  Georg,  German  historian  and 
philologist,  35,  57;  importance  of,  33;  model  in 
history,  63. 

Nineveh,  Assyria,  libraries  in.  29. 

Nippur,  Mesopotamia,  library  at,  29. 

Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  freemen  of,  66. 

Northwest.  Seward  in,  26;  supports  Chicago  con- 
vention, 26;  explorers  in,  33;  development  of, 
37;  natural  selection  in,  61,  63;  documents  on, 
108. 

Noyes.  George  II..  member  of  Board  of  Building 
Commissioners,  x. 

Nullification,  Calhoun's  theory  of,  41,  44. 

/^CEANS,  in  modern  times,  11. 

^-^  Ohio  (state),  Seward  in,  26;  emigrations 
into.  43;  in  election  of  1848,  46;  represen- 
tative from,- in  congress,  69. 

"Old  Abe."  Wisconsin  war  eagle,  107. 

Orators.  Seward  as,  27;  great  American,  31,  50. 

Ordinance  of  1787,  encourages  education,  20. 

Ostensorium  (Perrot's),  in  museum,  105,  107. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.,  contractors,  xi. 

Owen,  Prof.  Edward  T.,  deposits  books  in  Univer- 
sity library,  112. 

Owen,  Robert,  social  leader  in  England,  material 
on  work  of,  in  University  library,  112-113. 

Owens.  George  W.,  representative  from  Georgia,  66. 

Oxford.  Eng.,  Mercurius  Auliats,  108. 

Oxiey  Enos  Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 

PVLFREY.  .Tohn  Gorham,  American  historian, 
55;  criticised,  57. 

Paris.  Matthew,  chronologist.  52. 

Paris,  France,  T,owelI  in,  61. 

Pamphlets,  collected  by  Draper,  101 ;  of  Historical 
Society.  102.  107;  in  University  library,  111; 
in  astronomical  library.  114. 

Parker,  Prof.  F.  A.,  musical  director,  6. 

Parkman,  Francis.  American  historian,  31,  55;  crit- 
icised. 57;   investigation  on  reading  of.  73-74. 

Pennsylvania  (state),  nationality  in,  41;  w^r  in. 
47:  representative  from,  67. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  founded,  26. 

Pentateuch,  how  transmitted,  70;  criticised.  70-71. 

Periodicals  (magazines),  room  for,  36,  72,  89;  read 
widely,  59,  73-74,  77;  in  University  library, 
113;  pharmaceutical,  114. 
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Perrot.  Nicolas,  presents  soleil   to  Jesuit  mission, 

107. 
Petersburg.   Va..  death-trap  at.  47. 
Peterson,  H.  S..  member  of  University  quartette,  6. 
Pfister,  Charles  F..  gift  from,  to  University  library, 

113. 
Pharmacy,  School  of,  114. 
Phidias,  Greek  sculptor,  49. 

Phillip  Gross  Hardware  Co..  subcontractors,  xi. 
Phillips.  Wendell,  American  orator,  31. 
Philology,  books  on,  113. 

Philosophy,  books  on.  30;   history  defined  as  con- 
crete,  34;    disquisitions  on,   lacking,   49;    how 

expressed   by   Hebrews,   51 ;    of   Bancroft.   55 ; 

modern  taste  in.  58-59;   seminary  room.  91. 
PUijrim's  Progress,  in  libraries,  59;  superseded  by 

newspapers  and  periodicals.  74. 
Pinckney.  Henry  Laurens,  slavery  report  of,  66. 
Pittsburg  Testing  Laboratory,  inspector  of  steel,  x. 
Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 
Plutarch,  Greek  author,  60;  Lives,  60. 
Plymouth.  Mass.,  church  at.  38;  early  settlement  at, 

43. 
Plymouth  county,  Mass.,  freemen  of,  66. 
Poe.  Edgar  Allen,  criticised,  50. 
Poetry,  stimulative,  30;   decline  of,  30;   Greeks  in, 

49;  Hebrews  preeminent  in,  51;  students  read, 

75. 
Poets,   no   great    living,    30;    great   American,    50; 

Moses  as,  52,  70-71. 
Pogendorf,  Johann  Christian,  Annalen,  IS. 
Political  science,  defined,  61;   value  of  history  in, 

questions  of,  34;  not  of  prime  importance,  75; 

seminary  room,  86;   books  on,  113. 
Pollard  &  Taber.  subcontractors,  xi. 
Pond,   Hon.   Levi    E.,   advocates    Society   building, 

102. 
Pottery,  from  mounds,  in  museum.  109. 
Prescott,  William  Hickling,  American  historian,  31. 

55;  criticised,  55;  investigations  on  reading  of, 

71,  73,  78. 
Printers,  public.  49;    in  various  countries.  82. 
Printing  press,  knowledge  diffused  by,  58;  cheapens 

books,  59;  first  in  Wisconsin,  107. 
Prussia,  nationality  in,  44. 

Puis.  Dr.  Arthur  J.,  aids  University  library.  113. 
Putnam.  Dr.  Herbert,  comments  on  building.  117. 


O' 


lEBEC,  library  conference   at,  119. 
Quincy,  Mass..  Butler  at,  27;   J.  Q.  Adams 
buried  at,  45;  public  library  at,  73. 


"O  ADISSON,  Pierre  Esprit,  French  explorer,  38. 
■'-^         Ranke,  Leopold  von,  German  historian,  35. 
Reed,  George,  on  constitution  committee.  97. 
Regents,  of  University  of  Wisconsin,  x.  11.  20. 
Rembrandt  van  Ryn,  Paul  Harmens,  Dutch  painter, 

Renan,  Ernest,  French  historian.  58;   compared  to 

Republicans,  principles  of,  first  enunciated,  46; 
vote  in  1848,  46;  state  convention,  70. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  founded,  26. 

Rhodes,  .James  Ford,  history  of,  popular,  73. 

Richmond,  Va.,  library  at.  13. 

Ridpath.  .John  Clark,  American  historian.  78. 

Ripon  College,  members  of  faculty  of,  in  Wisconsin 
Academy,  ]]5. 

River,  Charles,  land  grant  on,  65. 

River  Concord,  church  on,  38. 

River  Euphrates,  centre  of  civilization  on,  10. 

River  Fox,  wooden  anchor  found  in,  107. 

River  Merrimack  (Merrymack,  Monomack),  land- 
grant  bounded  by,  65;   Indian  village  on,  66. 

River  Mississippi,  valley  of,  10,  35;  headwaters  of, 
43,  47;  documents  on  regions  west  of,  108. 

River  Nashua,  church  on,  38. 

River  Nile,  library  on.  7;  valley  of,  centre  of  civ- 
ilization, 10. 

River  Thames,  centre  of  civilization,  10. 

River  Tiber,  centre  of  civilization,  10. 

River   Tigris,   centre  of  civilization,   10. 

Riverside  Press,  American  printers,  mark  of.  82. 

Roberts  Architectural  &  Ornamental  Iron  Co.,  sub- 
contractors, xi. 

Robertson,  James  Alexander,  prepares  index,  125. 

Robertson,  John,  representative  in  congress,  66. 

Robertson,  William,  Scotch  historian,  52;  criti- 
cised, 52-53. 

h'ohlnson  Crusoe,  in  libraries,  59;  superseded  by 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  74. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  former  Massachusetts  terri- 
tory, 65. 

Rollin.  Charles,  French  historian,  60;  Ancient 
History.  60. 

Romans,  in  literature  and  art,  52;  criticised,  52; 
law  of,  Mommsen's  work  on,  57. 

Rome,  empire  of,  37;  title  granted  from,  40;  source 
of  safety  of,  47;  beginnings  of,  57;  history  of, 
57-58. 

Root.  Bleazer.  helps  organize  society,  97. 

Rose.  Dr.  .  recommends  books  for  public  li- 
brary. 60. 

Rose,  George,  historian.   77. 


Rosenhoimer.   L.    P..    nipmlier  of    t'nivei-sity   quar- 

tettG.  a. 
Kiiiullp  Sponce     Maniifactuiii'.K    Co..    siibfontratt- 

ors,  xi. 
Russia,  comnioicc  with.  :!  t ;   slavoiy  in.  tii;  iiation- 


ST.  AUGUSTINE,  his  -City  of  God."  74. 
St.  Francis  Xavier  mission,  location,  SS. 

Salem,  Mass.,  church  at,  38. 

Sallust.  Roman  historian.  52. 

Saltonstall.  Sir  Richard,  on  Massachusetts.  2i;. 

San  Francisco,  library  conference  at.  119. 

San  .lacinto.  battle  of  (1C30),  GG. 

San  Salvador,  discovered  by  Columbus.  39. 

Scandinavians,  in  Wisconsin,  4!). 

bchools,  in  Wisconsin,  11,  1.')  IG;  needs  of.  34; 
study  of  history  necessary  in.  34:  classical,  at 
Athens.  35;  committees  of.  74;  of  Commerce, 
113;  of  Economics.  113. 

Schouler,  .lames,  American  historian,  73. 

Schurz,  Carl,  comments  on  McKinley's  letter,  50. 

Sclavonia,  war  in,  44. 

Scofield,  Hon.  Edward,  address  by.  G.  15  17. 

Scott,  Walter,  Scottish  novelist  and  poet,  54. 

Sculpture,  elements  necessary  for  permanence  in. 
51 ;  Greeks  in,  51. 

Secession,  logical  outgrowth  of  nullification  theory, 
41.  44;  doctrine  of,  in  South,  43;  shivery  move- 
ment, failure  of,  43;  war  of.  102.  .S'ee  also 
Slavery  and  War  of  Secession. 

Seward,  William  H.,  election  tour  of.  26;  Irish  re- 
spect. 2G;  C.  F.  Adams  accompanies.  26;  speech 
of.  in  Madison,  27-28;  as  an  orator,  27;  de- 
scribed, 27;   prominent,  28. 

Shakespeare.  William.  52;  history  derived  from, 
51;  in  libraries,  59;  controversy  as  to  author- 
ship of  works  of,  108. 

Shakespeare  Society,  publications  of.  108. 

Shakespeareana.  collection  of.  in  Historical  liljrary. 
108. 

Sheboygan  county,  Wis.,  old  colony  line  near,  GG. 

Shelby  Electric  Co..  contractors.  .\ii. 

Sherman,  John    (statesman),  death.  28. 

Sherman.  Sergeant  John,  surveyor.  GG. 

Sherman.  Gen.  William  Tecumseh.  in  War  of  Se- 
cession. 47. 

Shiloh.  Tenn..  battle  of.  47. 

Siebel.  Heinrich  von.  historian.  77. 

Science,  treatises  on.  lack  literary  form,  49. 


Slavery,  defined,  40;  abolished  in  Great  Britain, 
40;  in  Russia.  40;  in  America,  40;  civil  war  not 
a  question  of.  41;  immediate  cause  of  war.  41; 
(piestion  of,  becomes  prominent,  41 ;  maile  a 
pretext,  41;  Confederacy  based  on.  43;  taught 
by  southern  leaders,  43;  moral  wrong  of,  44- 
45;  .1.  Q.  Adams  confronts  Calhoun  on  issue 
of.  44;  leadership  in  struggle  against.  45;  pe- 
titions for  abolition  of.  G6;  Arkansas  consti- 
tution recognizes,  GG;  question  of  power  of 
congress  over.  66-67,  69;  Pinckney's  report  on, 
GG;  J.  Q.  Adams's  attitude  toward.  66  70;  war 
because  of.  predicted.  G7;  abolished  in  South 
America.  69;  Fremont's  proclamation  regard- 
ing. 70. 

Smith.  .\.  Hyatt.  hf'l|)s  organize  Society.  96;  presi- 
dent of  Society.  9G. 

Smith.  John  Y..  helps  organize  Society.  97;  ad- 
dress by.  97. 

Smith.  Walter  McMynn,  librarian  University  of 
Wisconsin.  79.  Ill;  article  by.  79.  111-114. 

Smith.  Gen.  William  R.,  pioneer  Wisconsin  lawyer, 
95;  helps  organize  Society,  96-97;  president  of 
Society.  97;  addresses  by,  97,  99-100. 

Sober,  Prof.  Hiram  Allen,  classical  library  of.  113. 

Socialists,  teachings  of,  40. 

Sorel.  Charles.  French  novelist  and  historian.  77. 

South,  opposed  to  progress,  41;  doctrine  of  state 
sovereignty  in.  43. 

South  America,  abolition  of  slavery  in.  69. 

South  Carolina,  exponent  in  national  issue.  40-41, 
43-44. 

Spain,  nationality  in,  41.  44. 

Spanish-American  war.  relics  of.  in  museum,  107. 

Sparks,  Jared,  American  historian,  31. 

Spooner.  Philip,  member  of  University  quartette.  6. 

Spottsylvania.  Pa.,  battle  at.  47. 

Starck  Manufacturing  Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 

State  sovereignty,  nullification  logical  outcome  of. 
41;  theory  of,  enunciated  by  Jefferson.  41.  44; 
dominant  in  South,  43. 

Stein.  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl  von.  Prussian 
statesman.  44. 

Stephens.   David,  subcontractor,  xi. 

Stephe:;son  &  Studeman.  subcontractors,  xi. 

Stoughton.  William,  preaches  election  sermon 
iKiGSi.  37:  text  from.  37:  force  of  utterance. 
49. 

Stout.  Hon.  James  H..  president  of  Board  of  Build- 
ing Commissioners,  x;  address  by.  6.  13-14. 

Strowger.  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange,  con- 
tractors, xii. 
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Sumner,  Charles,  works  cited,  41,  70;    speech  by, 

70. 
Supreme  court,  justices  of,  107. 
Sutherland,   Thomas   W.,   helps   organize    Society, 

90;  secretary  of  Society,  96. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  former  Massachusetts  territory, 

65. 


I^ACITUS,  Roman  historian,  51,  52;  compared 
to  other  historians,  52;  criticised,  57,  63. 

Tank,  Mrs.  Otto,  gives  library  to   Society,  108. 

Tariff,  trouble  over,  41. 

Taxes,  in  Wisconsin,  16. 

Taylor,  Gen.  Zachary,  presidential  nominee,  45; 
slave  holder,  45;  as  president,  45-46;  charac- 
ter, 45-46;  result  of  nomination,  46. 

Teachers,  importance  of,  IS;  specialization  among, 
74. 

Tennessee,  the  war  in,  47. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  English  poet,  52. 

Texas,  independence  and  annexation  of,  60. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  English  novelist, 
54. 

Thebes,  Egypt,  memorials  on  walls  of,  30. 

Theology,  hooks  on,  60;   Hebrew,  70-71. 

Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  French  statesman,  35;  de- 
fines freedom,  35. 

Thirlwall,  Connop,  English  bishop  and  historian, 
53;  criticised,  53. 

Thomas,  George  Henry,  in  War  of  Secession,  47. 

Thucydides,  Greek  historian,  49;  permanence  of 
work  of,  51;  father  of  history,  52;  Gibbon  com- 
pared to,  52;  criticised,  52,  57,  63;  principle 
of,  54. 

Thwaites,  Reuben  Gold,  editor  of  present  volume, 
title-page;  member  of  Board  of  Building 
Commissioners,  x;  succeeds  Draper,  10,  102; 
acknowledgment  made  to,  10,  38;  address 
and  articles  by,  6,  21-23,  79,  81-93,  95-104, 
105-109;  editorial  notes  by,  27-28;  pays  trib- 
ute to  Draper,  28;  assistant  secretary,  102. 

Tintoretto,  Giacomo  Robusti,  Italian  painter,  51. 

Titian  (Tiziano  Vecellio),  Venetian  painter,  51. 

Tuberculosis,  discoveries  concerning,  119. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William,  English  painter, 
51. 


u 


NION.  appellation  of  United  States,  69,  S4: 
Lincoln  standard-bearer  of,  20;  disorganiza- 
tion of.  sought,  41;  Wisconsin  admitted  in- 
to, 44-45;    supported  by  J.  Q.  Adams  and 


Webster,  44;  denounced  by  Garrison,  44-45; 
supported  by  Wisconsin,  45-40;  Arkansas 
admitted  into,  06;  historical  material  on, 
109;  endurance  of,  61;  towns  of,  in  former 
Massachusetts  territory,  05;  war  with  Mex- 
ico, 60;  annexes  Texas,  66. 

United  States,  wonderful  progress  of,  37;  natural 
selection  in,  37;  nationality  in,  40-41,  44;  con- 
stitution of,  44,  67;  money  refunded  by,  102; 
largest  Dutch  library  in,  108;  large  newspaper 
collections  in,  108;  material  for  history  of, 
109;  social  movement  in,  112. 

Universities,  elements  in,  18;  library  necessary  to, 
IS;  faculties  and  students  in,  IS;  commercial 
and  industrial  education  in,  34;  not  becoming 
technical,  34;  study  of  history,  necessary  in, 
34;  German,  35;  theory  in,  51.  See  also  Col- 
leges and  Schools. 

University  Hall,  University  library  in.  111. 

University  of  Strassburg,  founded,  IS. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  consulting  engineers 
from,  x;  faculty  of,  at  dedication,  5;  and  the 
Society,  0,  18-20;  presidents  of,  6,  103;  double 
quartette  of,  0 ;  future  of,  11,  16 ;  regents  of,  11, 
20,  81,  100,  111;  location  of,  15,  22,  27,  81; 
aided  by  state,  16;  rank  of,  10;  agricultural  de- 
partment, 10,  114,  119;  students  at,  19-20,  103, 
107,  111;  thanks  in  name  of,  20;  shares  ex- 
penses of  new  library  building,  22;  C.  F. 
Adams,  Sr.,  visits,  26;  uncompleted,  27;  state 
grants  land  to,  27;  growth  of,  28,  111;  gymna- 
sium, 30,  SI;  teaching  of  history  at,  33;  ad- 
vantages of,  36;  views  of,  SO;  in  new  library 
building,  81;  lower  campus  of,  81;  deeds  land, 
81,  103;  seminary  rooms,  85-87,  91;  appropria- 
tion made  to,  103;  instructors  of,  use  Histor- 
ical library,  107;  publications  of.  111;  aid  re- 
quested from  alumni  and  friends  of,  113; 
engineering  building,  113;  various  depart- 
ments in,  114;  members  of  faculty  of,  in  Wis- 
consin Academy,  115;  work  of,  119;  congratu- 
lated, 121;  Bulletin,  115. 

University  of  Wisconsin  Library,  where  housed, 
8,  81,  107,  111,  113,  115,  119-120;  in  1S60,  27; 
article  on,  79,  111-114;  new  building  fitted  to 
needs  of,  S3;  in  seminary  rooms,  87;  delivery 
department,  89;  catalogue  room,  91;  offices,  91; 
building  for,  suggested,  103;  supported  by 
state,  107;  beginnings  and  growth,  111-112; 
early  reports  on,  111;  catalogue  of  books  in, 
111;  gifts  to,  111-113;  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  in,  111;  outgrows  quarters,  111-112; 
gifts  requested,  113;  art  department,  113;  aim. 
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113;  periodicals  in,  113-114;  use  of,  113;  when 
open,  113;  special  branches  in,  113-111;  refer- 
ence books  in,  114. 

rpham,  Don  A.  J.,  helps  organize  Society,  96. 

L'pham.  William,  appoints  commissioners,  x;  ex- 
soveriinr  of  Wisconsin,  17;  thanks  extended  to. 


M..  comments 


ig,   120. 


)f,  lOS. 


X'.W  DEH  MKULKX.  Rev.  R.  ,1..  1 
See  also  Tank  Library. 
Vedder,  Elihu,  design  by,  82. 
Venetian  Mosaic  Co.,  subcontractors,  xi. 
Vermont,  in  election  of  1848,  4G. 
Vicksbiirg.  Miss.,  movement  on,  47. 
Vilas,  William  F.,  member  of  Board   of   lUiilding 

Commissioners,  x. 
Virgil,  Roman  poet,  02. 
Virginia,  leads  South,  40-41;   loses  leadership,  41, 

43;  war  in,  47. 
Virginia  State  Library,  cost  of  construction.  13. 
Vogel,  Fred.,  gift  to  University  library,  113. 
Vogel,  Mrs.  Fred.,  gift  to  University  library,  113. 
Voltaire,  Frangcis  Maiio  Arouct  de.  French  liisto- 


■l  1 /-ALDSTEIX,  Charles,  director  of  classical 
»  »        school  at  Athens,  3.5. 

Walworth  county,  Wis.,  mentioned,  100. 

War  of  1812-1.5,  close  of.  108. 

War  of  Secession,  follows  Lincoln's  election,  26; 
not  question  of  slavery,  41;  slavery  immediate 
cause  of,  41;  Cass  in,  45;  Wisconsin  troops  in, 
46-47;  C.  F.  Adams,  Sr.,  in  England  during, 
50;  J.  Q.  Adams  predicts,  67,  69-70;  outbreak 
of,  70. 

Wars,  preparation  for  peace,  11;  causes  of,  40;  aid 
of,  invoked,  44;  speech  on,  66  67;  congress 
may  declare,  67;  laws  of,  69. 

Washburn  Astronomical  Observatory,  library  in, 
113;  Puhlications,  115. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Sherman  dies  at,  28;  J.  Q. 
Adams  dies  at,  45;  capitol  at,  28;  Wisconsin 
senator  at.  46;  National  Intelligencer,  67. 

Washington,  George,  first  inaugural  address  of,  50; 
Irving's  life  of,  55. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  library  conference  at,  117. 

Webster,  Daniel,  American  orator,  31 ;  exponent  of 
nationality,  43-45;  view  of  Taylor's  nomina- 
tion,45;  literaryform  of,50;  Reply  to  Ilaync, 50. 


West,  pioneers  of,  23;  life  in,  27;  Bryce  before 
legislature  in,  35;  emigration  to,  37;  Wiscon- 
sin leads,  45-46;  natural  selection  in.  46;  en- 
vironment in,  free,  64;  educative  tendencies  in, 
74;  military  department  of,  70;  private  li- 
braries in,  107. 

Western  Reserve  (Ohio),  influenced  by  J.  Q. 
Adams,  43;  anti-slavery  feeling  in,  45. 

Whigs,  leaders  of,  45;   in  England,  54. 

Whipping-posts,  in  Massachusetts,  59. 

Whittier,  .John  Greenleaf,  American  poet,  31,  74. 

Willard,  Captain  Simon,  member  of  land  commis- 
sion,  65. 

Wilier  Manufacturing  Co.,  contractors,  xii. 

Williams,  K.  R.,  member  of  University  quartette,  6. 

Williamson,  E.  M.,  helps  organize  Society,  97; 
trea.siuer  ot  Society,  96,  99. 

Wintlirop,  .lohn,  governor  of  Massachusetts  colony, 

AVisconsin  (slate  and  territory),  laws  ot,  x;  gov- 
ernors, 6,  15,  104;  commerce  in,  9;  cities  in, 
9;  a  young  state,  9,  11;  population,  9,  11,  28; 
prosperity,  9,  16,  119;  praise  due,  9-10;  money 
appropriated  in,  10;  liberality  of,  10;  future 
of.  10;  legislature  of,  5,  10,  20,  22,  95,  101-104. 
107  108;  civilization  in,  10;  meaning  of  name, 
10;  mixed  population  of,  10,  49;  size,  11;  pos- 
sesses no  ruins,  11;  untrammeled  by  traditions, 
11;  educational  and  other  institutions  in,  11, 
15-16,  22,  29,  31,  63,  117,  119;  Badger  state,  15, 
119;  motto,  15;  laws  encourage  education,  16; 
care  of  criminals  in,  16;  expenditure  of  public 
money  in,  16;  progress  of.  16,  27;  taxes  in,  16; 
more  fortunate  than  Massachusetts,  25;  Sew- 
ard in,  26;  grants  land  to  University,  27;  pre- 
eminence of,  31;  part  of  Michigan,  33;  con- 
gratulations to,  35,  120-121;  history  of,  37;  por- 
tion of,  once  part  of  Massachusetts,  38,  65-66; 
explorers  in,  38;  influence  of,  on  history,  39; 
natural  selection  in,  39,  47-48,  63;  ancient  in- 
habitants of,  39;  enters  union,  40,  44-45;  na- 
tionality in,  41,  47,  49;  political  attitude  of,  43; 
leads  West,  45-46;  supports  union,  45;  former 
name,  45;  declares  Fugitive  Slave  Law  null 
and  void,  46;  in  presidential  elections,  46;  the 
Vermont  ot  West.  46;  demands  resignation  of 
senator,  46;  influenced  by  New  York  and  New 
England,  46;  in  Civil  War,  46-47,  92;  individu- 
ality in,  47;  boundaries  of,  47;  seat  ot  progress 
and  education,  49;  historian  of  future  in,  63; 
state  documents  of,  83;  early  history  of,  95, 
100;  papers  in.  95;  first  state  superintendent  of 
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publie  instruction  in,  97:  counties  in,  98-99; 
mounds  and  earth worlcs  in,  99;  supreme  court 
of.  100;  Draper  comes  to,  101;  war  tax  refund- 
ed to.  102;  veterans  of,  102;  land  deeded  to. 
103;  officials  of.  104;  bibliography  of  authors 
of,  105;  material  for  history  of,  105;  archaeo- 
logical remains  in,  105;  first  printing  press  in, 
107;  war  history  of,  107;  gift  of  citizens  of, 
112-113;  a  public  benefactor,  117,  119;  travel- 
ing libraries  in,  119;  broad  and  liberal  spirit 
in,  119;  agriculture  in,  119. 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters, 
meetings,  where  held,  91;  signs  petition,  103; 
defined.  115;  members.  115;  the  library — ar- 
ticle on,  79,  115-116;  new  quarters  for, 
sought,  103;  where  located,  113;  future  of,  115; 
supplements  other  libraries,  115;  librarian, 
115;  exchanges,  115-116;  aim.  IIG;  puljlica- 
tions,  115;  Transactions,  115. 
Wisconsin  Editorial  Association,  letter  to.  104. 
Wisconsin  Free  Library  Commission,    located    in 

capitol.  85;  work  of,  119. 
Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey, 

Bulletins,  115. 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Library  Building,  east- 
ern fagade,  frontispiece;  Board  of  Building 
Commissioners,  x;  contractors  on,  xi-xii; 
hymn  for  opening  of,  3,  6;  date  of  dedication. 
5;  general  reading  room,  5,  76,  81,  89,  92-93, 
97,  104.  115,  119-120;  museum,  5,  23,  31,  78, 
84.  88,  92-93,  95,  100.  105.  107,  110,  118;  build- 
ing commission,  10;  money  voted  for.  10, 
17;  criticised,  10,  17,  19,  117-121;  a  monument, 
10,  28,  120;  splendidly  equipped,  10;  most 
costly  historical  building  in  America,  10;  free- 
dom of  access  to,  11;  collections  in,  11,  19.  35. 
91;  east  front,  12;  cost  of  construction  and 
equipment,  13.  22,  103,  119-121;  storage  ca- 
pacity, 13,  87-88;  economy  in  construction.  13- 
14;  dedicated  to  higher  education,  14;  location. 
16,  81;  reason  for,  19;  thanks  extended  to  ar- 
chitects of,  20;  visitors  to,  22;  expenses  of 
maintenance  heavy,  22;  rear  view,  24;  libraries 
installed  in,  31;  south  elevation,  32;  periodical 
room.  36,  68.  72,  89,  113;  main  entrance,  48; 
corridor,  56,  114;  elevator,  62;  along  east  ter- 
race. 64;  east  loggia.  68.  92.  121;  south  gallery, 
78;  description,  79,  81-93;  as  seen  from  capitol, 
80;  voted  by  legislature,  81;  entrances  to.  81. 
S3;  mosaic  pavement,  82;  architects,  83;  base- 
ment, 83;  first  floor,  83-86;  ofllces,  84,  88.  100; 
plans,   84-88;    seminary   rooms,   85-86.   91.   94, 


112;  second  floor,  86-91;  storage  capacity,  87; 
projected  addition,  87-88;  delivery  department, 
89,  106;  art  department,  91 ;  third  floor,  91-92; 
lecture  hall.  91-92;  fourth  floor,  92;  cata- 
loguing department,  100;  stairway,  109;  li- 
braries in,  112,  115;  exhibition  rooms  in,  113; 
art  departments  in.  113;  window  in,  116;  li- 
brarians visit.  117;  advantages  of,  117;  prob- 
lems in  construction  of,  120. 
;sconsin  State  Historical  Society,  members  of,  on 
Board  of  Building  Commissioners,  x;  members 
of.  at  dedication,  5;  officers,  5-6,  10,  86,  88,  96- 
97,  99,  101;  greetings  from  sister  societies,  6, 
25-28;  greetings  from  sister  libraries,  6,  29-31; 
receptions  given  by,  6;  Butler,  one  of  oldest 
members,  7;  influence,  7-8;  trustee  of  state, 
8,  103,  104,  107;  annual  meeting  of  1895,  10; 
early  members  of,  dead,  21;  age,  21;  state  aid 
necessary  to.  21;  official  recognition,  21;  ad- 
junct of  education,  21;  aid  asked  for,  21;  early 
years  of,  21-22;  politicians  try  to  control,  22; 
widely  Ivnown  to  scholars,  22;  growth  and 
progress.  22,  28,  101-102;  needs  of,  22-23; 
shares  expenses  with  University,  22;  work  and 
scope  of,  23,  79,  105-109;  success,  23;  future, 
23,  26;  inaugurated  early  in  history  of  state, 
25;  stimulating  example  of,  26;  when  founded, 
26;  C.  F.  Adams,  Sr.,  visits,  26;  in  1860,  27; 
when  homeless.  28;  congratulated,  35,  120- 
121;  invites  C.  F.  Adams.  Jr.,  to  make  address, 
49;  brief  history.  79.  95-104;  controls  new 
building.  81;  new  building  of,  81-93;  quarters 
of.  in  new  building.  91;  meetings,  where  held, 
91;  first  suggestion  for,  95;  organization  urged, 
95;  aim  and  object,  95,  105;  first  organization, 
96-97;  first  meeting  for  organization,  96;  first 
annual  meeting.  96;  no  records  of  early  meet- 
ings. 96;  second  organization,  97-100;  failure 
of  first  organization,  97;  records  of,  97;  adop- 
tion of  name,  97;  constitution  adopted,  97;  roll 
of  early  members,  98-99;  business  of  first 
meeting,  99;  reorganization,  101-103;  new  con- 
stitution adopted,  101;  charter  for,  drafted, 
101;  secures  room  in  church,  101-102;  removal 
to  capitol,  102;  material  of,  stored  in,  102;  new 
building  advocated,  102-103 ;  annual  report  of 
executive  committee,  102-103;  appropriation 
granted  to.  103-104;  and  state.  103-104;  free 
from  partisan  control.  103;  members  of,  103- 
104;  legislature  may  investigate,  104;  ex-officio 
members  of  committee,  104;  attitude  of  legis- 
lature  toward,   104;    formerly  chartered,   104; 
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constitution  citeeJ,  J05;  State  library  in  charge 
of.  107;  criticisms  of  new  building  of.  117-121; 
CuVvcliOH".  101.  102.  104-105.  ll(i;  Proieediiiiis. 
101,  105.  116;  Catalogues.  104-105;  Books  on 
V.  .S'.  Civil  War  ami  Slavery,  105;  Bibliography 
of  ^\'isronsin  Authors,  105;  Catalogue  of  Xeus- 
paper  Files.  105;  Bulletins.  llC. 

^consin  State  Historical  Society  Library, 
growth,  22,  101-102.  107:  needs  of.  22-2.'{: 
splendors  of,  29;  original  material  in.  35.  105, 
108;  newspapers  in.  83.  108;  duplicates  in,  85; 
genealogical  collections  in.  91,  108;  staff.  92; 
early,  95,  100;  librarians,  100-101;  Draper  col- 
lects material  for,  101-102;  location,  101-102; 
Americana  in.  102;  project  to  house  with  other 
libraries.  103;  special  lines  in.  105;  descrip- 
tion. 107-109;  supported  by  state,  107;  for  gen- 
eral reference,  107;  University  students  use. 
107;  miscellaneous  books  of  State  library 
transferred  to,  107;  number  of  titles  in.  107; 
Dutch  library  given  to.  107-108;  maps  and 
manuscripts  in.  108:  Draper  collection.  108; 
public  documents.  108;  Shakespeareana  in. 
108;  local  American  history  in.  109;  art  de- 
partment. 101,  113;  supplemented  by  library 
of  Academy,  115;  exchanges  received  at.  116. 

sconsin  Historical  Society  Museum,  where  lo- 
cated.  5,   84.   92;    high   educational   value,   22- 


23;  needs  of.  23,  105;  views  and  plans,  31,  78, 
88,  93.  no.  118;  skylights  in  floor  of,  89;  de- 
scribed, 92  93,  105-107;  relics  and  curiosities 
in,  92-93.  100-102.  105,  107:  removal.  102;  now 
quarters  for.  agitated,  103;  Draper  collects  ma- 
terial for,  101;  how  supported,  105;  ethnologi- 
cal department.  105.  110,  118;  number  of  visit- 
ors annually,  105;  photographs  and  engravings 
in.   107:    books  and  manuscripts  exhil)ited   in. 

Wise.  Henry  .A.,  representative  from  Virginia.  07. 
Wood.  Lewis  N..  address  by.  100. 
Woodman  Astronomical  Library,  branch  of  Univer- 
sity library.  113. 
Wordsworth.    William,   cited.   20. 
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